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NO? ?: 


American Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s 


Notes. engagements for the first half 
of 1920 are as follows: January 
4-9, Syracuse, N. Y.; January 11-16, 


Youngstown, Ohio; January 18-23, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; January 25-30, Kokomo, 
Ind.; February 1-13, Nashville, Tenn.; Feb- 
uary 15-28, Memphis, Tenn.; February 29- 
March 7, Knoxville, Tenn.; March 8-17, 
Birmingham, Ala.; March 18-28, Atlanta, 
Ga.; March 30-April 4, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
April 5-10, Lynchburg, Va.; April 11-23, 
New York; April 24-May 8, Washington, 
D. C.; May 9-21, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; June 
5-7, East Northfield, Mass.; June 9-10, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; June 11-August 31, Wi- 
nona Lake, Ind.,—Summer School of The- 
ology and Bible Conferences. 


The Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State, has accepted the position of chair- 
man of.the General Committee of the In- 
terchurch World Movement. In his letter 
of acceptance he says: 

“I am highly honored by being selected 
to lead so great a movement of the Protes- 
tant churches of this continent and accept 
the position with the assurance that so far 
as I am able I will do my part in advancing 
a cause which appeals to every man who 
seeks a new and better world founded upon 
the principles of Christianity.” 


A Baptist Theological Seminary for 
Negroes is to be established at Nashville 
this year by the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in codperation with negro Baptists. 
The initial sum of $200,000 has been appro- 
priated for buildings from the Baptist 
Seventy-five Million Dollar Campaign. The 
directors of the Negro National Baptist 
Convention have agreed to raise $100,000, 
and $200,000 will be raised from other 
sources, 


The Virginia State Executive Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. is putting on an 
enlarged community extension programme 


in which the colored work will hold an im- 
portant place. Two additional colored sec- 
retaries have been employed, one to develop 
work among the thousands of negroes liv- 
ing in rural Virginia, the other to give his 
time to the colored men and boys in the in- 
dustries of the state. 


The Proposai of the Presbyterian New 
Era Movement to Utilize the Phono- 
graph on an extensive scale seems to 
us wonderfully practical. The surprising 
thing is that it has not been used before 
systematically by religious workers. Reli- 
gious music of the most moving sort is at 
the disposal of the Christian public to be 
used at prayer meetings, church services 
and funerals. If, as it is planned, three 
thousand phonographs can be _ set to 
preaching the sermons of spiritual insight 
and Biblical knowledge, it might go far to 
raise the level of religious life in communi- 
ties where there is either no preaching, or 
preaching which is inadequate and unin- 
spiring. 


The Immense Pershing Stadium in 
Paris which was built jointly by the 
American Army and the Y. M. C. A. asa 
reminder of American ideals is proving an 
effective advertisement of certain sides of 
Y. M. C. A. work Requests are now com- 
ing in to the Association for athletic direc- 
tors from Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Po- 
land, Greece, Italy and France. 


The Nine Codperating Boards of the 
Disciples of Christ report an advance in 
the year’s receipts for 1919 of $486,623. 
The receipts for 1918 and 1919, respectively, 
were $1,979,532 and $2,466,156. Many felt 
that the payment of pledges to the amount 
of more than seven million dollars to the 
Men and Millions Movement, would reduce 
regular contributions, just as a great re- 
vival is usually followed by a dearth of 
conversions. Precisely the opposite was 
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true. Again, the great annual days of of- 
fering fell within the period of the influenza 
epidemic when the churches were tight 
closed. Nevertheless, in spite of all, there 
has been this splendid advance. 


In Our December Number, We Re- 
ferred to the Change in the Religious 
Life of the Late Augustus St. Gaudens, 
at the time of his studies of Christ for the 
Bishop Brooks Memorial. His biographer 
quotes an earlier utterance which is sad 
enough. 

“Tt seems as if we were all in an open 
boat on the ocean, abandoned and drifting, 
no one knows whither. .... The prevail- 
ing thought in my life is that we are on a 
planet going no one knows where, probably 
to something higher. But whatever it is, 
the passage is terribly sad and tragic, and 
to bear up against what seems at times the 
great doom that is over us, love and cour- 
age are the great things.” 

But one who knew the great artist well, 
reports him as saying before his death, 
“Since I have come to know this Jesus, all 
that I have is His, and where He is I want 
to be.” 


Armenia. If all who have given to 
Armenia will but write to their Congress- 
men asking for American intervention in 
behalf of the thredtened Armenian Repub- 
lic and people, a great tragedy may be 
averted. Mr. Gerard, our former ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, who has the future of the 
Armenians much on his heart, describes the 
situation as critical, and earnestly asks all 
ministers of the Gospel to put the matter 
before their congregations. A two-cent 
stamp on a letter may do as much good 
just now as a large check later on. Appeal 
to Congress for the most friendless people 
on earth! 

There is one consideration which makes 
such action peculiarly incumbent upon 
Americans. We have it from one of the 
three or four who know most about the 
politics of the Armenian question, that at 
the height of the massacres of 1895, the 
British Government had decided on inter- 
vention, and had actually sent orders to its 
Mediterranean fleet to proceed to Constan- 
tinople. But just at the moment of sailing 
came the threatening Cleveland-Olney mes- 
sage concerning Venezuela, and the British 


Government, not knowing what might be 
the developments in the West, felt con- 
strained to change its policy regarding Ar- 
menia. What seemed harmless tail-twisting 
proved to be the death sentence of a Chris- 
tian nation. 

There are ien thousand homeless orphan 
waifs in Armenia who should find foster 
mothers in the state of Connecticut, if a 
resolution passed at a meeting of represent- 
atives of the leading women’s organizations 
of the state is carried out. At this meeting 
at Hartford, resolutions were passed fixing 
the number for the women of the state to 
care for. The orphans will be adopted 
through Near East Relief, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York. Individuals may adopt one or 
more of these homeless children through 
the organization, $5 a month providing food, 
$10 a month furnishing food and clothing, 
or $15 a month giving food, clothing and 
education toward self-support. 


Bible The Pastors of the Italian 
Society Protestant Churches in Amer- 
Notes. ica testify that 1918 has been 

one of the most encouraging in 
the history of their work. Even among 
Catholics, Bible classes with the Bible as a 
textbook are organized in. many of the 
churches. 


Just before the Brazilian Fleet started ° 
to leave for European waters, a group of 
Brazilian Christians obtained permission to 
give a copy of the New Testament to every 
man on board. The spirit with which these 
copies were received, gave great encourage- 
ment to extend the work to other vessels, 
in the forts and elsewhere. 


The Bible Society Mentions Various 
Lay Workers who are helping it without 
remuneration. A street car conductor in 
Dallas, Texas, has in the year past spent a 
tenth of his income in buying copies of 
John’s Gospel, which he has put in the 
hands of every man in the street car serv- 
ice in the city who promises to read it. A 
railway conductor in Texas is also men- 
tioned, a great, jolly American, who buys 
cheap eight-cent Testaments by the dozen 
and distributes them to passengers along 
the route, to section hands and to anyone 
else who shows interest. These he gives 
away, not sells. 
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THE SELINGER MONUMENT. 


Mr. Michael Selinger, a Jewish Mer- 
chant in San Francisco, who has done 
very much Bible selling for the American 
Bible Society in connection with his own 
business, is now deceased. On his grave- 
stone of Italian marble placed close to the 
Jewish section of the San Francisco ceme- 
tery, is an open Bible of marble on one 
page of which is cut the text “Jehovah our 
Righteousness,” and on the other “Jesus our 
Righteousness.” Under the names of him- 
self and wife are the words “Loyal con- 
verts from the Jewish to the Christian 
Faith.” Mr. Selinger was desirous that his 
grave should preach Christ by an open 
Bible. He said that the Jews say a man 
can be a Christian for one hundred years, 
but at last he will be buried in a Jewish 
cemetery and so will be gathered to his 
fathers. He had this monument built near 
the Jewish cemetery with the hope that at 
least some Jews would look over the divid- 
ing hedge and see the open Bible and its 
testimony for Christ. His property, $2500, 
he bequeathed to the American Bible So- 
ciety. 


Home Mission Work is opening up in 


Notes. a new Indian field, among 
the Shoshones of Western 
Nevada. This tribe has never been 


touched by Christianity until recently. 


Their nearest neighbors, the Nez Perces, 
are being used to evangelize them. Mr. 
Schwab, of the Presbyterian Home Mission 
Board, brought a number of the most influ- 
ential of the tribe to a Nez Perce camp- 
meeting, where several were converted. 
These men went directly home and called 
a meeting to recount their experience, send- 
ing out a policeman to invite the whole 
tribe to be present. The Nez Perces have 
shown their practical interest in their neigh- 
bors by paying eighty dollars towards the 
expenses of furnishing the new Shoshone 
chapel. Preaching services and Sunday 
school sessions are held regularly. The 
Indians come early and stay all day. 


@ 

Meetings Held in Arcadia Parish,:Lou- 
isiana, by a home mission worker of the 
Southern Baptists, have been bearing fruit. 
The only church was a brush arbor. ; 

“Our meetings started and the crowds 
increased until the people could not get 
under the arbor. There were persons pres- 
ent who had never heard a Gospel sermon 
before, and when the meetings closed one 
man said that he had talked to over one 
hundred Catholics and they all wanted the 
meetings to continue. The one thing they 
wished above all others was more light upon 
the Bible. At the close of the meetings we 
had forty-seven for baptism, thirteen of 
whom were Catholics. Twenty young peo- 
ple volunteered to work for the Lord either 
at home or abroad. Half of them speak 
French better than English. Home and 
Foreign Fields, the mission organ of the 
Southern Baptists, goes into sixty-three 
new homes as one result of these meetings.” 


The Italian Presbyterian Weekly, 
L’Era Nuova, Prints a Communication 
from a member in one of the Italian Pres- 
byterian churches in Greater New York, 
which is an encouraging sign of the quality 
of some of the converts from Romanism 
among Italian emigrants. He first quotes 
Paul to the effect that “the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds.” 
“For though we walk in the flesh, we do 
not war after the flesh.” Then he asks if 
we evangelicals, upon whom more than 
others it is incumbent to fulfill these in- 
junctions of Christ and His apostles, are so 
doing. He objects to the so-called “socials” 
which have been brought into Italian 
churches in imitation of those in American 
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churches, and have, he thinks, decidedly 
degenerated. It is objected that they con- 
stitute an effective means for bringing 
outsiders into the Church, but this he de- 
nies, protesting that it is an antichristian 
way of attempting to introduce “the religion 
of the unconquerable Truth.” “Paese che 
via, costume che trovi.’.... “Doing in 
Rome as the Romans,” he deems a cowardly 
thing. If one wants such American ar- 
rangements one should go to American 
churches, for most Italians now speak 
English, 

“But for every conscientious Christian, 
the House of the Lord is a house of prayer, 
a school of Christianity, of morals and of 
brotherly charity, and all that does not 


speak to the heart according to the sayings 
of Christ ought to be exiled from it.” 


Notes From 
Porto Rico. 


A Hampton in Porto Rico 
is operating under the eff- 
cient management of Presi- 
dent J. W. Harris, its original founder. 
This is The Polytechnic Institute of Porto 
Rico. President Harris was educated in 
Park College, Missouri, and the general 
lines of religious, mental and industrial 
training carried on in that institution have 
been copied in the new Porto Rico founda- 
tion. There are now thirty-five students in 
residence. 


“My missionary duties keep me occupied 
from 4 p.m. to midnight. At 4.30 a.m. the 
work of the school begins. The students 
were urged to begin the day with a hymn. 
They literally wake the roosters with their 
hallelujahs. They work four and a half 
hours in the morning with their hands, and 
I teach them afternoons until 4 p.m. when 
I go to visit one or another of the twenty- 
five preaching stations in my charge. Dur- 
ing the spring the students have built a new 
building, using the timber cut in the Poly- 
technic’s forest. 
of parents’ wealth or standing. The presi- 
dent’s house valued at $30,000 was in this 
way put up for $6500. The students’ marks 
-in book studies hold the blue ribbon for the 
island and they learn their trades in ad- 
dition. The Bible is taught to all as the 
guide of life, the explanation of its mean- 
ing, the means of living at peace with God 
and man.” ‘ 


Miss Margaret Leitch and her sister, 
veterans of the Congregationalist Mission 
in Ceylon and now residing in Porto Rico, 
have initiated a promising campaign of 
fruit tree planting in the island. In this 


All must work, regardless’ 


they have enlisted the codperation of the 
insular government, the American Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the local authori- 
ties. The Misses Leitch have a large nurs- 
ery of exotic trees at Bayamon which they 
have imported, and have presented to the 
government a number of new species of 
mangoes and agaves from Ceylon and 
Guatemala. 


As Alcohol Prohibition in Porto Rico 
is absolutely a by-product of Protestant 
Mission activity, it is gratifying to learn 
from official sources that it has proved an 
unqualified success. The Fiscal of Ponce 
declares that it has produced “great bless- 
ings in all social classes’; the Fiscal of 
Aguadilla, that it “has brought about peace 
and tranquillity in those homes where the 
cult of Bacchus took precedence to family 
and social obligations.” Another official 
points out that it has diminished the number 
of drunken balls on Church holidays. 
Finally, the attorney-general in his last an- 
nual report states that it has been followed 
by a constant diminution in criminality. 
Thus the total number of criminal cases 
brought before the municipal courts has 
fallen from 36,336 in 1917, to 30,955 in 1919. 


Flooding the The great outpouring of 
Storehouses subscriptions for the South- 
with the ern Baptist Five-Year Fund 
Tithes. is, we imagine, one of the 


greatest occurrences in the 
history of large-scale giving. The seventy- 
five million dollars asked for was over- 
subscribed on the first day of the week 
of offerings, and the total at date of writing 
has reached eighty-two million dollars. 
There was one gift of a million; one of 
four hundred thousand, and several more 
in smaller six figures. But the mass of the 
millions was given by the masses of the peo- 
ple. This is the more encouraging in that 
very many Southern Baptists’ hitherto, es- 
pecially in the country, have had little in- 
terest either in missions or higher educa- 
tion. Country churches remote from the 
railroads and holding services only once a 
month have given with a generosity which 
has astonished the leaders of the denomi- 
nation, The whole incident must be looked 
upon as God’s working in men’s hearts as 
in times of spiritual revival. It is a pledge 
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of forward movement all along the line in 
the task of world evangelization. The fol- 
lowing figures from the state of South 
Carolina give a concrete impression of this 
tidal wave. 


Counties. Asked. Given. 
JANSSENS oe ogotiiaanoneoe $ 242,635 $ 378,700 
PAK er Bey savers fare, o eyeieversoiee 90,267 100,000 
AB ATTLWiCll, ers te.tqe Sete ee ce 200,835 232,183 
iReayerdani, J.) ce noone tnt 115,000 96,000 
IBTOadeRivery | c,.scnie Gecvaen: 187,085 245,000 
GCRaIEStOMA cttis tions eeicayasee 214,750 377,500 
Chesteree tet tis oes 107,350 143,000 
Chesterfield dixon alainy etsy. 54,000 64,000 
Colleton esl. cee cre 55,250 35,000 
Edgefield eaclls ei Mrtasheke ehaniats 136,100 150,000 
Edisto Retin tale) iV ay star kpuNcaanin es 55,916 60,000 
Bairheld 5 ee s.s oe wes ne ts 278,885 308,500 
Florence Be foe Wa ane Srato ts, eves 165,835 205,000 
MGTECH VINE, Foci: cvecea sie seo Ole 416,667 743,544 
Rersha wie ates ssleneie Sorte 49,333 57,288 
Laurens Mvetacsyerk eve imwae ehe’.o ere 285,133 367,090 
MVOXIME COM pererste aerstarsiete sre) 43,083 47,000 
IM Orit hina tires She te ieie) Seas 128,167 140,000 
North Greenville ........ 98,200 98,200 
North Spartanburg ...... 129,800 165,250 
Orangeburg: popes sack os 175,833 235,476 
Pee IDEM sate ders) otters 222,667 260,785 
Pickens: aac crawtenivietcieieis 36,417 16,000 
PiGAMIONt: sotiehe eit sists susie ere 52,333 55,161 
LRGEGhY IRIE? ong nog. onto 104,167 131,000 
Rid Ves. (a wi ceiact ssa 227,500 310,000 
(SF UEREY Vio Boiee Benoa 477,500 529,182 
DANCES? aes See eciaeltee dave 295,266 279,000 
Satldam pe aciciee ete syste ose 4,983 2,066 
Savannah River ......... 131,767 141,724 
Southeastaccanec wesw case 87,917 101,000 
NS PANLAMUA Cieiers ck ols sree) creo ce 224,017 315,960 
Twelve Mile River ...... 17,250 11,000 
Union (Cognty | .2..:ss.. cs 143,750 186,350 
IWWACCAMAW, © eic.cc.sfs0 ceo 6 56,250 40,000 
Welsh: Neck. ...6)55 200% 260,133 300,000 
RYO satse scree « ole ctiielens 107,917 80,000 

$5,688,874 $7,007,959 
Theological John Sargent’s picture en- 
Artin the titled “The Synagogue,” an 


Boston Public allegorical figure of a fallen 
Library. ruler with crown tumbling 

from his head, blinded with 
a band about the eyes, and threatened with 
burial in a mass of falling tapestries, has 
excited the bitter protest of Jews in our 
Eastern cities, who feel this representation 
of their religion in a public building to be 
nothing short of an affront. We are not 
without sympathy with them. We feel 
more at home in the synagogue than in 
some churches, and believe that the Apostle 
Paul would, too. We were recently in one 
in a Western city and were greatly im- 
pressed with the service. At one point the 
rabbi stopped and said, “Now let us worship 
the Eternal.” So various passages of mag- 
nificent prose from Isaiah and Jeremiah 
were read by pastor and people, and sud- 
denly the splendid quartette broke out into 
a torrent of adoring music. “That is the 


way to worship God,” said an old Jew next 
to me, “not with crucifixes and bones.” 
And I agreed with him. We are the Chris- 
tian children of Judea, not the Catholic 
children of Babylon. One of the striking 
things in the Sargent paintings is a sugges- 
tion of resemblance between the Babylonian 
moon-goddess, Ishtar, or Astarte, and the 
Madonna. Both are standing on the cres- 
cent moon, and in both faces seems to be an 
intimation of the meretricious. This is his- 
torically correct, in view of the continuity 
of Babylonian paganism through the reli- 
gions of classical antiquity into medizval. 
Christianity. 

The companion to “The Synagogue” is 
“The Church.” One feels on looking at it 
that the great artist had a deeper insight 
into the history of Christianity than at first 
would be suspected. Most of the heresies 
represent a substitution of persons, institu- 
tions or entities, for Christ Himself. The 
liberal puts humanity in the place of rever- 
ence, the Christian Scientists their merce- 
nary prophetess, and so on. The most 
massive of all heresies has been that which 
supplants Christ by the Church, making of 
this latter the regenerator, the source of 
grace, the object of preéminent loyalty. 
Now this seems to be the conception of the 
Church as painted by John Sargent. She 
fills the whole canvas, a_ sensual-lidded 
woman with the dead and blood-encrusted 
Christ at her seated knees. Nothing could 
be more unlike the evangelical picture of 
the Bride “arrayed in fine linen, clean and 
white,” and of the ever living Christ, 
“King of kings, and Lord of lords,’ Whose 
eyes are a flame of fire and on His head 
many crowns. 


The Student In the current number 
Christian Move- of the London Christian, 
ment in Rev. J. Stuart Holden 
England. publishes a warning ar- 


ticle concerning present 
tendencies in the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Great Britain. There has been, he 
points out, a steady lowéring of evangelical 
standards. The original Keswick statement, 
adopted in 1895, committed the Movement 
to “a belief in Jesus, Christ as God the Son 
and only Saviour of the World.” This was 
modified in 1901 to a declaration of per- 
sonal relationship of “faith in Jesus Christ 
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as my Saviour, my Lord and my God.” In 
Swanwick, 1913, a declaration of member- 
ship was adopted which read, “in joining 
this Union I declare my faith in God 
through Jesus Christ Whom as Saviour and 
Lord I desire to serve.” Now comes the 
final revision of 1919, which in an extended 
statement affirms that “The Movement seeks 
to set forth Jesus Christ as the Supreme 
Revelation of God and of the true nature 
of man.” Doctor Holden says of this last 
utterance: 


“To us it appears that the joyous note of 
personal faith in, and relationship to, Jesus 
Christ, as seen in the earlier bases, has gone 
entirely, and has been replaced by a cold 
and passionless statement. Any student who 
now desires to enter the fellowship without 
a Declaration can do so. And there are 
other serious omissions. Faith as an ac- 
tive principle, without which it is impossible 
to please God, is never mentioned. There is 
also no mention of Christ as Saviour nor 
any statement to declare His Deity. There 
is, indeed, nothing to which a Unitarian 
would object.” 


This departure from evangelical standards 
finds reflection in the publications of the 
Movement. Attention is called, for ex- 
ample, to a new work by Archbishop 
D’Arcy, Canon Streeter and others, pub- 
lished by the Student Christian Movement. 
This has not appeared in America and we 
are dependent on the quotations given in 
the Christian for our judgment of it. We 
should say from them that if it had not the 
stamp of the Student Christian Movement 
on it there would be little need of concern- 
ing ourselves with it. Old-fashioned crudi- 
ties such as the following tend to give one 
as unfavorable an opinion of the student 
side of the Movement as those that follow 
of its specifically Christian phase. 


_ “The first ape who risked his standing 
in his tribe for a new idea became the 
father of man,” and “Plenty of time for 
humanity to decline, and for some new kind 
of monkey to develop a greater social in- 
telligence than ours.” 

The writer speaks airily of the Christian 
revelation as follows: 


“Human imagination playing about the 
unseen and unknown invented what is called 
revelation.” He reproduces the old liberal 
slang about Jesus as “the supreme religious 
Genius,” etc., and in the best style of the 
remote Bishop Colenso, shows from the size 
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of the court of the money changers that 
Jesus could not possibly have cleared it. 
If this represents the intellectual leadership 
of the Student Christian Movement in 
Great Britain, we should hope that there 
might soon come a great shaking up in its 
ranks, and even the withdrawal of those 
who know how to believe more fully and 
to think less trivially. 


The modern news- 
paper does not ordina- 
‘rily deal with religious 
matters in a sympa- 
thetic or thought-provoking fashion, but a 
recent editorial in the London Times has 
both of these qualities. It dwells first on a 
very noticeable change in the sermons of 
the present day as contrasted with those of 
the last generation. Preaching has become 
social rather than personal, dealing with 
service in this world rather than with salva- 
tion in the next. This has its value in cer- 


The London Times 
on Contemporary 
Preaching. 


tain directions but, as. the Times says, these - 


social subjects “do not easily lead to any 
course of action.” 


“The preacher of fifty years ago preached 
on telling the truth; or on the spirit of 
charity, or on the duties of parents and chil- 
dren, or on prayer; and all who heard him 
could begin to put his precepts into prac- 
tice within an hour of leaving the church. 
The modern sermon on social reform may 
give such opportunities to one or two per- 
sons of influence; but to the agricultural la- 
borers, the housemaid, the boys and girls of 
all classes, the old men and old women,— 
indeed, to the immense majority of any 
congregation, to all but the very few who 
have opportunities for playing an active life 
in politics, it seems and must seem like 
beating the air. 

“It is often said that Christianity is a 
social religion and so it is. But the dis- 
covery of Christianity was not the social 
element of religion; that was as old as 
paganism. What Christianity discovered 
was the inestimable value of each single 
individual soul. Are we in danger to-day of 
forgetting that the greatest service each 
man can render to the Christian society is 
the service of his own goodness? A man 
who could live in the full spirit of the thir- 


.teenth of First Corinthians would do a 


greater thing than all the reformers of 
Church or State. Indeed, if many could 
do so, all reform would become superfluous. 

“The few who accomplish that living in 
charity in the spirit of Christ, among the 
many who desire to do so, is the proof of 
itp hardness. There is no ‘cheap Gospel’ 
ere,’ 
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The 
tinues : 


Another Discerning Times 


Remark. 


con- 


aR “There is no Chris- 
tianity without the Cross. But the Cross 
is not the whole of Christianity. There 
is very much more about love and joy and 
peace in the New Testament than there is 
about sacrifice. And for most men it is in 
ordinary life that the Cross is to be borne. 
If we hear of Matthew who was summoned 
to give up all, we hear of another publican 
friend of the Master who apparently re- 
mained at his business. If the work of the 
Twelve demanded a renunciation of ordi- 
nary life (and the extent of that is often 
exaggerated, Saint John had a house of his 
own at the time of the Crucifixion) —other 
disciples, almost equally intimate like Laz- 
arus and his sisters, continued the old life, 
entirely unchanged perhaps outwardly in 
the eyes of their neighbors, but inwardly 
transformed as their neighbors could cer- 
tainly see, born again into a new life by 
the power of their wonderful Friend. The 
case of the ordinary Christian is not that 
of the Twelve. Happy for him if it be that 
of Lazarus and Mary. We must not repeat 
the mistake of the Syrian, ‘If the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing.” No; 
what He bids us, most of us, to do is no 
great thing, nothing heroic or conspicuous; 
not sacrifice but mercy, not to cease to be 
Corinthians or Colossians, Englishmen or 
Frenchmen, sailors or lawyers, but whatso- 
ever we are or do, to do it all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. What more need we 
ask for the work of a life?” 


The Irish 
Delegation. 


Representatives of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches of Ireland are at 
present in this country to lay before our 
people the point of view of Irish Protes- 
tantism in the matter of Home Rule. We 
bespeak them a warm greeting and wide 
hearing. They are bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, and we sympathize with 
them in their difficult situation. They quote 
Cardinal Logue’s saying, “This is a Cath- 
olic country, to be governed on Catholic 
lines,” and illustrate with the cowardly 
murder of a Methodist soldier, and the 
wounding of others in the doorway of the 
Methodist Church, Fermoy, County Cork, 
when they were peacefully entering to wor- 
ship. -A full third of the population of 
Ireland is non-Catholic. 

A good example of the sordid govern- 
ment with which they are threatened, is to 
be found in the so-called “pocket schools” 
of Ireland. The clergy have the appoint- 
ment of teachers, and applicants are obliged 


to pay roundly for their places. Some- 
times this exaction is not more than fifty 
dollars, but at others it goes as high as 
one thousand dollars. The Catholic of 
Dublin gives the following particulars: 


“The appointment is sometimes made by 
private auction. Offer after offer is given, 
and the highest bidder is declared the pur- 
chaser of the teachership. 

“Tt is not unusual when the principal of 
the best school in the parish retires or dies, 
to offer the place to the teacher of the next 
best and so on,—the smallest school being 
allocated for a ten-pound note to a young 
man direct from training. I have heard of 
such a shuffling bringing in a hundred 
pounds to the priestly manager. 

“The bishop of the diocese can veto an 
appointment. On one occasion an ad- 
ministrator who was not a persona grata 
to his ordinary, sold an appointment for 
eighty pounds. Another priest who had a 
candidate for the school induced the bishop 
to cancel the preferment and appoint his 
own parishioner. The administrator was 
greatly chagrined. He: had to return the 
eighty pounds. His vengeance was wreaked 
on the successful applicant. 

“Often the teacher has no ready money 
with which to pay for his appointment. 
Sometimes he borrows the money from the 
local gombeen man and chains himself to 
the wheels of his chariot. All his purchases 
must go through this bloodsucker at his 
own price. The result is that the teacher 
is in chronic poverty until his dying day. 
Often, too, the money is borrowed from a 
bank, local merchants going security, with 
the same result. Those who protest are 
entered in the bishop’s black register, and 
can afterward find no employment in the 
government-financed Catholic schools of 
Ireland. The teachers are also bled white 
with priestly dues. The exactions at mar- 
riages, baptisms, confirmations, funerals, 
the offerings at Easter and Christmas and 
other times which they must give are very 
heavy.” 


The government grants for heating and 
cleaning the schools often simply go to 
swell priestly graft, and the poor teacher is 
obliged to get together as best he may the 
funds to cover these outlays. 

The sale of appointments to teacherships 
has been dealt with graphically by Mr. 
P. J. Kenny in his “Sorrows of Ireland.” 


The Brahmo Samaj, 
which must be kept distinct 
from the fanatically na- 
tionalist Arya Samaj, is a purely religious 
organization which represents reformed 
Hinduism with Christian approximations. 


The Danger of 
Symbolism. 
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It has relations with American Unitarian- 
ism. Its organ, the Indian Messenger, has 
recently written: 


“There is no harm, there may be much 
spiritual profit, in having before us such 
pictures, or statues, as those of Ram or 
Sita as models of conjugal love, of Mary 
with the Infant Jesus as an expression of 
maternal affection, of Christ on the Cross 
as Pattern of self-sacrifice, etc. But there 
is a real danger of worshiping such images 
with offerings of food or flowers. Those 
who do not see any danger in such worship 
are utterly ignorant of the history of re- 
ligion. The old leaders of the Brahmo 
Samaj were very far-sighted, and our pres- 
ent leaders are also very cautious. All 
symbolism, therefore, with the exception of 
simple decorations and the use of music, 
is wisely avoided in our mandirs. We must 
carefully guard the purity of our theism. 
What an old Upanishad rishi said deserves 
to be remembered in the present day: 

“‘Arise, awake, approach good teachers 
and know God. Wise men say that this 
path is as difficult to pass through as the 
sharp edge of a razor.’” 


“Progress.” M. Nahum Sokolow, who 


has just published in two large 
volumes what will be the classic account of 
the Zionist Movement to the date of writ- 
ing, makes in his introductory chapter 
various reflections upon the Movement, 
which are extremely suggestive. Like a 
great many wise and quiet people, he has 
lost the illusion of human progress. He 
says: 

“The progress of modern civilization has 
come to be regarded as a sort of modern 
Messiah for the final solution of the Jew- 
ish problem. Zionists consider the con- 
ception as superficial and misleading. Mod- 
ern civilization is a vague, nebulous ex- 
pression. It connotes the development of 
those rich physical resources by which man 
is surrounded. It connotes also guns and 
super-dreadnaughts and submarines and di- 
plomacy and power. Zionists do not see 


how this civilization will solve any human 


or national problem. They see that in spite 
of all the admirable achievements of mod- 
ern civilization something is wrong. In- 
deed, except for technical improvements 
everything is still lacking. One must go 
back and seek again the proper fountain- 
head of that real civilization, of that culture 
of the heart whose triumph will be the ‘new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 


There the real Jew speaks! The quota- 
tion is from 2 Pet. iii. where the heavens 
and new earth are prophesied as waiting 


on the day of the Lord which cometh as a 
thief in the night. 


Contemporary The official report of the 
Christian Waldensian Church in Italy 
Biography. mentions the death of a 


Christian brother, Nicola 
Valentini, for twenty-eight years a sufferer 
from tuberculosis of the bone. He was a 
simple tailor who had been obliged to emi- 
grate to Brazil to earn his bread, and, at- 
tacked there by this malady, had returned 
to Monteferrante, his native place, to en- 
dure those unspeakable sufferings which 
lasted for a quarter of a century. 


“T have known many feeble and weak 
ones, but never such a triumph of Christ’s 
grace as this man. As with the Apostle his 
strength was made perfect in weakness. 
For five years I was in the closest relations 
with him. We occupied adjacent rooms so 
that we could unite in prayer when I heard 
him groaning in agony. 

“Like Mlle. Kamm of Lausanne, he made 
it his aim to put himself at the disposal of 
other sufferers in every way possible. He 
set up a free medical dispensary for the 
poor which has succored many and he was 
arranging for the opening of a bathhouse. 
One day two of the country police visited 
him for some local information. As they 
were about to leave him, he said, ‘My dear 
friends, no one leaves this room without 
accepting something.’ And he presented 
each with a New Testament. 

“His chamber was a sanctuary of prdyer, 
a Bethel where one went to be built up and 
comforted. One of the last times I saw 
him, he got me to write several letters in 
behalf of suffering ones in whom he was 
interested. The seven orphans whom he 
had placed in our Homes, the soldiers for 
whom he prayed, the poor and the op- 
pressed will miss him much. His life is a 
proof how, when allowed to work as it will, 
Divine Grace can triumph within us.” 


A Jesuit L’Etudes is a bimonthly 
Commenton publication of the Jesuit 
the Leagueof Fathers in the French 
Nations. language. In the current 
number are some remarks 
on the Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations, which most Christians would find, 
with qualifications, true. The article re- 
proaches the Congress for shortcoming at 
two points,—“God was absent; the pope 
was excluded.” 
“If ever a solemn act in the history of 


peoples demanded on the part of all public 
men invocation to God for light and 
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strength for the great task of universal 
peace, it was the gathering of an interna- 
tional body which was, after unexampled 
catastrophes, to establish a new foundation 
for international law. 

j he statesmen who presided over the 
imposing assembly were approached by 
proper authorities with proposals that hom- 
age of adoration and prayer to the God of 
Peace, Justice and Love be offered up in 
His Temple, and the negotiators of the 
peace of the world refused. We have it on 
the best authority. They thought to be able 
to do without God,—a grave mistake. 

“All the great international treaties of the 
past invoked the name of the Sovereign 
Master of all people, the Source of all 
rights in Whose charge is all justice, and 
Who is the avenger of injustice. They be- 
gin with the words, ‘In the name of the 
Very Holy and Indivisible Trinity.’ In the 
treaties of 1919 no mention was made of 
Divine authority. After the secularization 
of national society, comes the secularization 
of international society,—a new apostasy 
which believers can only deplore, and 
denounce.” 


The writer then goes on to mention the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance, confessing 
that its exponents did not live up to its 
high principles, yet insisting that the pact 
itself constituted from the point of view 
of its substance a lofty and worthy witness 
to Truth which never dies. 

“We find it profoundly regrettable that 
the Treaty of the League of Nations, whose 
essential object is in entire conformity to 
Christian ideals, refuses all homage to God, 
and to the Saviour Christ Who taught us 
the brotherhood of all men and all people.” 

Then follows a lament which bears wit- 
ness to chagrin at the failure of long and 
persistent intrigue. 

“The League of Nations thinks to get 
along without the collaboration of the Ro- 


man pontiff,—such is the sad and brutal 
fact. We regret this more for the sake of 


the League of Nations than for the Holy. 


See. No aid could be more indispensable 
to it (the League) in view of the frailty 
of human things, than that of an institu- 
tion, illustrious, and consecrated, which 
crosses the centuries handing down to the 
world the message of God and Peace, and 
which, according to the Divine Word, has 
the assurance that it will never perish.” 


One wonders if the general opposition of 
Irish Catholics in the United States to the 
adoption of the League is but another ex- 
pression of the same disappointment,—a 
determination that without the pope the 
League shall not be. 


Brief Notes “Practical Christianity,” 
from Abroad. a little publication “For 

Officers of the Fighting 
Services,” has just come to our office from 
England. It is edited by a son of Colonel 
Smith of the Coldstream Guards, a staff 
officer, two other of whose sons were killed 
early in the war. It is devoted especially 
to the cultivation of the spirit of prayer 
among the officers in the British army and 
navy. We have found much that is search- 
ing in it. Thus one writes: 

“How is it that many men pray for re- 
ligious enlightenment but no answer seems 
to come? Probably because it comes in an 
unexpected and undesired form, usually as 
a revelation of personal sinfulness. This 
may be indignantly rejected, though with- 
out it no further progress in the prayer 
life is possible. When such a sense of sin 


comes, the next step is a heartfelt cry of 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’ To this 


prayer again there is only one answer 


though many may be the forms in which it 
is given,—a revelation of the all-sufficiency 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as a Deliverer 
from sin. One more first step is required. 
It consists in saying ‘Yes,’ to the Lord 
Jesus Christ when faced with a realization 
of His power and willingness to put all 
right that seems so hopelessly wrong, and 
thus allowing Him to take His rightful 
place in our lives. This step in the path of 
prayer has been for millions the turning 
point in their lives.” 


The Annals of the Propaganda makes 
this announcement in its current number. 

“The Catholic Women’s Missionary 
League during the last six months has dis- 
patched forty-three sets of vestments, ten 


copes, seven humeral veils, and fifty-seven 
stoles to missionaries.” 


The Elections to the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland have resulted in a clean 
sweep for the Sinn Fein. The importance 
of this is that the University was: largely 
under Jesuit control, especially through the 
influence of Father Finlay. We may be 
sure that the Jesuits will not take their 
deposition with equanimity. Certainly the 
Society of Jesus and the Sinn Fein would 
make well-matched opponents for a long 
and bitter fight. 


Sir Henry Galway Told This Story at 
the Australian Congress of the Salvation 
Army. When General Allenby approached 
the defenses of Jerusalem he telegraphed 
the government in London asking what 
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measures he should take to prevent damag- 
ing the Holy Places. The reply was that 
he should use his own judgment. Not sat- 
isfied, he telegraphed to the king, who ad- 
vised him to make it a matter of prayer. 
As a consequence, staff and troops were 
assembled and prayers offered for guidance 
under special circumstances. Before the 
meeting separated, an orderly arrived with 
a telephone communication announcing the 
city’s surrender. 


Dean Inge, in “The New Age and How 
to Face It,” refutes the common saying 
that the war has changed everything. Hu- 
man nature remains unchanged. The fun- 
damental truths of Christianity have not 


altered and the world still hates Chris- 


tianity. 


“Christians are still living in the midst 
of a hostile world which rejects their stand- 
ards, scorns their valuations and hates 
above all their doctrine of salvation through 
suffering. The Cross is now, as it has 
always been, a stumblingblock.” 


The American Church in Paris, which 
has occupied a rather secluded Site in the 
Rue de Berri is to move into more ample 
quarters. It is planned to build a church 
and parish house near the Champs Elysées, 
to be a memorial to the seventy-five thou- 
sand young Americans whose bodies lie in 
French soil. This will, it is hoped, stand 
as an example to all Protestant Churches in 
France and in Europe,'a model of what a 
modern Christian Church ought to be and 
to do. The American Church has done a 
great work in the past among students es- 
pecially through the ministry of the late 
Dr. Shurtleff. But the field for such min- 
istries promises a great enlargement. Some 
eighteen thousand Americans enrolled in 
German universities, conservatories, etc., 
before the war. 


proportion to Paris. A social-service build- 
ing in the student quarter with baths, dor- 
mitories, gymnasium, reading-rooms, etc., 
operated in connection with the American 
Church, will be put at the service of these 
young people. 


The Huge Basilica of the Sacred Heart 
has finally been dedicated in Paris. The 
ceremony of taking possession was as fol- 
lows. Ashes were laid on the ground-in the 
form of a Saint Andrew’s Cross and Cardi- 


The bulk of these will go | 
elsewhere and no doubt a very considerable’ 


nal Vico drew within these limits the 
letters of the Greek and Latin alphabets, 
tracing them with a cross. This was sup- 
posed to represent “the taking possession by 
Christ, Who is the Alpha and Omega.” 
Throughout the night men of the Confra- 
ternity of the Sacred Heart from all parts 
of France watched before the relics. These 
included relics of Saint Denys (who is none 
other* than Dionysius the Areopagite!), 
Saints Pius, Pacificus, Demetrius, etc. The 
Magnificat was chanted by ten thousand 
voices! Pére Janvier in his sermon gave to 
the assembled the watchword, 

“Live the Heart that loves the Franks 
(1.e., the French) ,—the refuge of our un- 
quiet age, the reviver for us of faith in God 
and in our destiny.” 

Cardinal Vico’s sentiments were similar, 
“May the Divine Heart be the buckler of 
the faith, the food of piety, the remedy 
against error.” 


Three Protestants, Two Pastors and 
the Other a Teacher in a Protestant 
School, Are Running This Year for the 
Italian Parliament. The two pastors, one 
a Methodist and the other a Baptist, were 
nominated by Socialists without their seek- 
ing, on the sheer ground of loftiness of 
character. One is spoken of: officially by 
the Socialists as companion in political faith 
and brother in religious faith; the other as 
believing the Italian Socialist party to stand 
for the equality among all human beings,— 
proclaimed equal by Christ. 


The People of Iceland Are Lutherans, 
and they have for the training of their 
clergy a Lutheran seminary in Reykjavik. 
American Unitarians are, according to their 
reports, seeking to utilize it for their own 
purposes. We read in a recent account of 
their missionary work: 

“Mr. Petursson, our field secretary, has 
planned to visit Iceland to secure two or 
three liberally minded men from the Di- 
vinity School in Reykjavik for our Uni- 
tarian Icelandic churches. Several of the 
professors in the Divinity School and Uni- 
versity in Reykjavik are in cordial sym- 
pathy with Unitarian teaching.” 


Struggling Russia Publishes the Mes- 
sage of the Church of Ekaterinodar to 
the Christian churches of the world. This 
declares antichristian Bolshevism “a ter- 
rible menace to the entire Christian world.” 
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Many churches, it declares, have been 
turned into prisons or dumping grounds 
for garbage by the Soviets. In the province 
of Kherson, a priest was crucified. In the 
Nezamarewskaia Stanitza, Father John 
Prigovsky was brutally tortured to death in 
the center of the church on Easter night 
before the commencement of the reading of 
the Acts of the Apostles. They pierced his 
eyes, cut off his ears and nose, and bat- 
tered his head to,a pulp. The altar of the 
church of the Korenowskaia Stanitza, was 
turned into a privy. and wild orgies of de- 
bauchery have taken place in the sacred 
buildings of the Kremlin. A priest of Vlad- 
imirskaia Stanitza, Alexander Podolsky, 
was brutally murdered for having con- 
ducted services before his. Cossack parish- 
ioners.. He was hacked in pieces and his 
body thrown.on a dungheap. An elderly 
parishioner who desired to protect the body 
of the priest from stray dogs came at night 
to the place where it lay and attempted. to 
bury it, but was caught by the drunken Red 
Guards and cut in pieces, these pieces being 
thrown on the remains of the dead priest. 


Mr. R. A. Osolin, an Evangelical 
Preacher in Siberia, tells of remarkable 
openings for the Word in Siberia. 

“Gospel-thirsty people are like a field 
ready unto harvest. When I was traveling 
I would scarcely finish preaching in one 
place when the horses were already stand- 
ing outside waiting to gallop to another 


village. One of the preachers returned 
home from work in his circuit. He had 
visited about seventy churches! From this 


time they would not let me depart, but took 
me from village to village. In this’ way 
I traveled up to the time of the convention 
in Omsk. 

“We can now work freely. The power 
of the Greek Catholic Church is broken. 
They no more can stir up the people against 
the evangelicals for the purpose of mas- 
sacres. One can now freely preach the 
Gospel. and baptize converts without asking 
permission of the Most Holy Synod or 
from the governor. Recently I read of a 
convention of priests to discuss measures 
to be taken against us, but we have nothing 
to fear.” : 


The Evangelistic Campaign of the Rev. 
Paul Kanamori in the Hawaiian Islands 
has proved very fruitful. For the first 
time the great mass of Japanese in the 
islands have been reached with the Gospel. 
The majority of these Japanese settlers 
came from strongly Buddhist provinces in 


Japan some thirty years ago. They have 
been little touched with the new life in 
Japan or with the spirit of America. Chris- 
tianity they have believed to be Jakyo, “an 
evil faith, a religion that encourages 
treason, rebellion, deception, assassination, 
poisoning, clandestine tricks and magical in- 
cantations.” The powerful presentation of 
the Gospel by Mr. Kanamori must have 
come to them as a revelation. In Koloa 
450 out of about 600 Japanese attended the 
meetings and heard for the first time what 
Christianity is. Some 9420 persons were 
counted at these meetings, and of them 2040 
are definitely pledged either to enter a new 
life or to study further about Christ. The 
baptisms have already numbered 245. Prac- 
tically every member in the Japanese 
churches in Hawaii has helped in the cam- 
paign with time or money. 


‘The Fukien, China, Branch of the 
Prayer Union for Israel has since 1905 
contributed for Jewish work in various 
parts of the world the sum of six thou- 
sand dollars. The constituent members of 
this league are organized into prayer circles 
and consist almost wholly of native Chi- 
nese Christians. 


There Is Strong Feeling among 
Chinese Christians That the Place of the 
Next World’s Sunday School Convention 
should not be Tokyo as planned. In the 
last meeting of the China Sunday School 
Union Council there was a perfect storm 
of protest on the part of the Chinese mem- 
bers. Various resolutions insisted that 
Japan is no fit place for holding an inter- 
national Christian gathering. ‘ “The blood 
of Korean Christians,” they insisted, was 
on the hands of those officials who would 
welcome the Sunday School League to 
Japan. The Chinese members promised 
that not one of their members would at- 
tend. Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, the presi- 
dent of the University of Peking, threw his 
weight with those who would have the con- 
ference moved. But the leaders in the 
United States feel that to turn away from 
Japan would be to desert the Christian 
forces in Japan in a time of great crisis, 
and point out that it was not the Japanese 
Government but the National Sunday 
School Association of Japan which invited 
the Christians of the world to Tokyo. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


The Presbyterian Board as Banker for 
the Syrians. We mentioned in a recent 
number the outrageous treatment re- 
ceived by Mr. Dana, the manager of the 
Presbyterian Press at Beirut, Syria, at 
the hands of the Turkish authorities. 
That which especially excited their 
enmity was his activity in relief work 
among the Syrians. 
Board in New York has during the re- 


cent years of distress engaged in an ex- 


tensive business in transmitting funds to 
Syrians from their relatives in all parts 
of the world. All the moneys which here- 
tofore had been sent to aged and other 
dependents now began to pass through 
mission hands. The Syrian is a trader 
moving about in all countries. The mis- 
sion treasurer in New York soon found 
himself receiving drafts from Mexico, 
Canada, Brazil, 
South Africa, Australia, England, Egypt, 
and all parts of the United States: for 
transmission to stranded folks at home 
in Syrian villages. The distribution of 
these thousands of small sums to particu- 
lar persons in hundreds of obscure places 
through a territory 500 miles long by 200 
miles wide has been a tremendous task. 
Mr. Dana. writes: 

“Only one who has had the responsi- 
bility of maintaining credits where bags 
of gold had to be carried, and listening 
hourly for the knock of the telegraph 
messenger announcing the safe arrival to 
a center of credit of this or that load of 
gold, can possibly know all that was in- 
volved. At times, it has seemed that the ef- 
fort necessary to locate the thousands of 
payees living in hundreds of villages, and 
the responsibility of identification were 
more than we were justified in assuming. 
But the expressions of gratitude from 
those who had just received a remittance 
in an hour of desperate need would soon 
convince one that it was more than worth 
while.” 

The total transmitted to date has been 
two and a quarter million dollars. The 
feelings of Syrians at home and abroad 
toward the Presbyterian Board for this 
timely help can be summed up in the 
words of one of them who strayed into 
the New York office. 

“We thought we were under the pro- 
tection of the seven powers, but we find 


the only help we have is the Presbyterian 
Board and God Almighty.” 


The Presbyterian 


Cuba, the Argentines, 


A Chinese General Who Follows 
Christ is Feng-Yu-Hsiang, converted in 
1912. General Feng commands the Six- 
teenth Brigade of the National Army and 
has a fine reputation as just administra- 
tor and strict military disciplinarian. He 
conducts religious services among his 
troops and, to lead the singing, has or- 
ganized a fine choir. His soldiers are 
devoted to him and on the occasion of 
his transfer from one province to another 
made a demonstration in his honor at the 
Peking station that is still considered 
memorable. His deep interest in his men 
found expression in a scheme developed by 
him to bring vocational training to them so 
that they might become useful citizens when 
their terms of military service were over. 
He visited Prof. Samuel Dean of the 
Higher Normal School, Peking, with his. 
plan and sought his codperation, offering 
$7000 to initiate the work. “Why $7000?” 
asked the professor with interest. “Be- 
cause that is my salary for one year,” re- 
plied Feng. 

So after a successful recent campaign 
in Hunan in suppressing brigandage he 
has been hard at work arranging for the 


instruction of his men in reading and 


writing, carpentry, rug-making: and other 
things. He established three chapels 
where they could get religious guidance, 
naming them: “Preach Virtue,” “Speak of 
Righteousness,” “The Place Where You 
Gan” Wash “Your”? Hieart.2) Vile talso: 
brought from Peking his former Method- 
ist pastor to preach to the troops say- 
ing to him, “I do not want you to speak 
of patriotism or morality but of salvation 
from sin through the Lord Jesus.” For 
seven days, meetings were held at 
Changte, one at 6 a.m., one at noon, and 
one in the evening. Seven hundred were 
present at each and Bibles and hymn books 
were provided for all. The fruit of these 
meetings was the baptism of 273 officers 
and men. 


A Solitary Hero in Spanish Guinea on 
the West African Coast. This is Dr. 
Smith of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Benito who, “short on funds, short 
on food and short on drugs,” because of 
war-time complications, yet reports 1128 
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cases in a month in his little hospital. Here 
is a sample day: 


“Made two calls before breakfast and had 
the morning service in the hospital; cared 
for a sick white man in my own house, and 
directed the work of seven yardmen and 
two carpenters. At eight I went to the hos- 
pital, where I performed an operation, 
treated twenty-nine old patients and ten 
new ones, answered seven letters and got to 
dinner at one. Hastened to a ship anchored 
five miles away and found a very sick man; 
temperature 104. He had had no food or 
sleep for seventy-two hours. I had to make 
a bed in my small boat and get him into it 
(he is a large man and the sea was rough). 

“Reached shore at eight, made him com- 
fortable, ate supper, did my hospital work, 
cared for my fowls and goats, and got home 
at 11.30. Have been doing nurse duty ever 
since and now at 2.15 am writing to you 
between calls. I guess I am up for the en- 
tire night. And I have not told you all yet. 
I am doing my own housework as my boy 
has gone after his ‘runaway’ wife, and for 
ten days I have been toiling alone. How 
the devil tries to throw difficulties in our 
way, but God always shows a way around! 

“Just as I decided to try to sleep two black 
faces appeared at my window. ‘Please, Mr. 
Doctor, come to my town. My wife near 
die.’ A few questions revealed a woman in 
childbirth for twenty-four hours. Could 
anyone who ever knew his own sweet 
mother refuse a call like that? If he 
could, he is not fit to be a doctor. An 
hour later I went away leaving a sleeping 
mother, a living child and a happy family. 
As I passed down through the cocoanut 
grove they were singing ‘Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow.’ The first 
streak of dawn was showing in the east.” 


A later letter adds the following to this 
picture: 


“T eat and live alone because I am so ex- 
posed to the influenza that I fear to go near 
the children and family. I wear a mask all 
the time. Yesterday we had our first 
steamer for four months and a day!” 


In Heathendom. The Rev. Henry Fer- 
guson of the China Inland Mission writes 
of finding a small crowd outside the city of 
Yingshanhsien worshiping a bridge and 
praying for healing, the bridge having been 
showing “signs of divinity”! 

“In Chenyangkwan recently we saw some- 
thing of the same sort only, if possible, 
more absurd,—namely, a much larger crowd 
of people worshiping a dust heap or rub- 
bish dump,—a place just outside one of the 
minor gates of the city where coal ashes 
and other débris, unsuitable for use as fer= 
tilizer, are dumped. Someone had dis- 


covered that the earth was showing ‘signs 
of divinity’ at that identical spot and ac- 
cordingly a shrine had been erected. For 
days a steady stream of people came and 
went, burning incense and paper money and 
presenting their petitions.” 


Mr. Burkitt of Changning tells in Mis- 
sions of the worship of two men, disciples 
of a certain Liau who was reputed to have 
had power to heal and to relieve the op- 
pressed in spirit. These men lived in a 
cleft in the hills, and when Mr. Burkitt 
visited the place he found more than two 
thousand people crowded together upon the 
steep hillside, sitting in bamboo chairs and 
watching the scenes upon the levels above. 
In the upper terrace was the altar. In the 
center was a large empty chair for the 
deified Liau and on either side his two wor- 
shiped followers. Even the attendants 
came in for a share of popular adoration. 

“As we were about to leave, two coolies 
stepped into the temple area. Immediately. 
a crowd of women and children rushed to 
where they were standing and fell in wor- 


ship at their feet. It was truly a revolting 
sight.” 


Confucianism is the subject of an 
article by Dr. Lim Boon Keng which is re- 
viewed in the (Chicago University) Biblical 
World as “an excellent example of the cul- 
tured Confucian thought-world.” Dr. Keng 
thinks that 
“when Christianity is purged of its Pauline 
interpretation it will resembie Confucian- 
ism. Confucianism knows no God; true 
worship is by deeds not words; Confucian- 
ists may feel confident that the system of 
ethics handed down by the sage will pass 
unscathed through the crucible of modern 
thought, etc.” 

Certainly it will not pass unscathed when 
compared with Pauline Christianity in the 
matter of family life as marked out theo- 
retically in the fifth and sixth of Ephesians, 
and as worked out in everyday Chinese so- 
ciety. Mrs. Mateer, the wife of the emi- 
nent Presbyterian missionary in China, has 
written books on the home which are used 
to instruct Chinese young women and ma- 
trons in the development of Christian 
homes. One who engages in this type of 
women’s work writes: 

“Meetings at which the topic was the care 


of children, brought out in striking con- 
trast the differences between a Christian 
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and a heathen home. With the latter, vio- 
lent scolding, threats of killing, burning or 
cutting to pieces, are practised instead of 
real discipline. Punishment, when admin- 
istered, is in great anger and frequently 
very cruel. Christian women, who are 
noted for their even temper and wise ruling 
of their homes, are frequently asked by rel- 
atives to intercede and show a frantic 
woman how to govern herself and children. 
Courses of lectures on the care of children 
seem to these women more vital and en- 
lightening than an ordinary evangelistic 
service.” 


The Rugby of Cashmere. We have not 
mentioned this remarkable school of Mr. 
Tyndale-Biscoe for some time, and are 
therefore happy to be able to make extracts 
from his recent article in The East and the 
West. It seems that this remote corner of 
the world is troubled with the social diffi- 
culties of the Occident: 


“In 1917 the corn merchants in the city 
saw their opportunity, and although we had 
had a bumper harvest they so engineered the 
store of grain that the city was plunged into 
a semi-famine. The bakers soon followed 
suit and then the butchers. The governor 
of Cashmere who was Cashmiri, not Eng- 
lish, called upon the school for help, re- 
marking that he was short of honest men. 
We closed the school, considering it more 
important to feed a city than to teach boys. 
The duties of our men were, traveling about 
the country—then under snow—seeking for 
rice barges in hiding up creeks and lakes, 
and bringing them down to the city. We 
then commandeered the rice and sold it all 
day at certain centers in the bazaars and 
from the boats, arranging that the poor and 
especially the women should be able to 
make their purchases and not be hustled or 
thrown into the river. 

“Among the boys’ duties were visiting 
the food shops to see that false weights 
were not used, and handing over to justice 
those found cheating. This naturally 
brought upon our men the wrath of evil- 
doers with the result that the governor was 
deposed and our help dispensed with. 
Prices immediately rose again until, to pre- 
vent famine, our schools were again ap- 
proached for help. So once more we found 
ourselves doing the work of dealers and 
police without payment, selling all day at 
twenty-five centers and controlling the 
crowd of purchasers. The schools were 
closed for a month, yet in spite of this we 
had a higher percentage of passes in the 
matriculation examination for the Punjab 
University than all the other schools in the 
state.’ 


An epidemic of cholera has just swept 
over Cashmere taking off some seven thou- 


sand in the Vale. The schools have been 
kept open to hearten the people. 

“But at night we have men on duty at all 
the five schools, with medicine, lights and 
cycles handy, as cholera is a disease which 
requires haste if the patient is to be saved.” 

So these remarkable mission schools go 
on with their work, taking the cringe out of 
Hindu boys, teaching them manliness and 
helpfulness—an object lesson to the whole 
state of Cashmere as well as a spiritual 
smithy where character is forged. 


The New National Script of China is 
marching on apace,—a veritable revolution- 
ary movement. Governor Yen of Shansi 
is pushing it, having ordered 2,500,000 
copies of a phonetic primer. There are 
95,000,000 children of school age in China 
who are not in school, and 300,000,000 
illiterates in all. There is also illiteracy in 
the Chinese Protestant churches which is 
not in accordance with the tradition of 
Protestantism. It is therefore suggested 
that if every literate Christian would teach 
two illiterate Christians to read, the prob- 
lem of illiteracy could be conquered this 
year. A League of Service has been 
formed in the churches with decorations 
for those who teach given numbers of the 
non-reading. One member writes: 

“When asked to teach I trembled but 
prayed and went forward. After having 
taught the script to over forty men I can- 
not express my gratitude for having been 
enlisted in such a cause, for from this num- 
ber we have reason to believe that not a 
few have entered the Kingdom of God.” 

In more than one place, girls in Christian 
schools have pledged themselves to try to 
teach ten illiterates this year. In one school 
the girls are preparing from fifty to one 
hundred hymns in script for use in classes 
for illiterate women. Millions of pages of 
Sunday school literature have already been 
printed in the script and sold. 


Chinese Boys in the Bible Class of the 
Late Mr. A. N. Hoagland, in Peking, have 


. placed a memorial tablet to the memory of 


their former teacher. It reads: 


“Unto the land of vast proportions a man 
of learning was born. The example of his 
life was as if a standard had been raised 
beckoning all to follow. Mr. Hoagland 
came to China sacrificing himself for right- 
eousness. He clothed the naked, fed the 
hungry, blessing even the deaf, the dumb 
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and the blind. We who received his teach- 
ing were like men awakening from a stupor. 
The path before us was hazy and dark, but 
trusting to his leading we were able to go 
forward. When we heard of his death we 
were filled with greatest grief. We have 
engraved this tablet to be kept for a hun- 
dred generations, hoping to keep fragrant 
for ten thousand generations the virtue of 
this man.” 


Pray for the Church in Korea which to- 
day is passing through great: tribulations. 
Pastors and other church officers are in 
prison, and the churches are being led by 
devoted but inexperienced men and women. 
The worst drought with which Korea has 
been afflicted in a hundred years has struck 
the country, and cholera is coming in from 
Manchuria. At the sessions of the Pres- 
bytery in Syenchun when one of the lead- 
ers prayed that the country might be 
delivered from “the three scourges of 
persecution, famine and pestilence,” the en- 
tire assemblage wept and moaned. The 
Korean Church has a record for self-sup- 
port. In these days, however, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to pay bills. 


The Kukis are an aboriginal people in 
the native state of Manipur, in Assam, and 
are ethnologically related to the Nagas, the 
Chins and the Lushais. Dr. and Mrs. Cro- 
zier recently visited three Kuki villages, 
baptizing 105 in one and as many more in 
another. He says: 

“The leader in this movement among the 
Kukis is a man all by himself. He seems to 
have been specially called of God and led 
of the Spirit. Three Christian villages are 
the direct result of his work and we are 
told that he intends now to move off into 
another heathen village and live there until 
it, too, is transformed. He has an excellent 
wife and charming daughter. He seems to 
have no use for missionary harness or sal- 
ary only asking us to help in the printing 
of the Gospels which he hopes to trans- 
late.” 

The Government of the Maharajah of 
Mysore has taken formal stand against 
caste distinctions. There is a government 
school at Sringeri (which, by the way, is the 
seat of one of the greatest Hindu Gurus, or 
teachers, in India) into which children of 
low castes had been admitted. The Brah- 
mins threatened to withdraw their children 
if the others were not immediately ex- 
cluded. The Hindu (not British) officials 


replied: 


“The government cannot uphold the view 
that anyone shall be excluded from public 
schools on the ground of caste as the 
schools are maintained from public reve- 
nues, and are intended for the benefit of all 
classes of people in the state. The un- 
reasonable social prejudices in such matters 
have been wearing away with the spread of 
enlightenment in the advanced communi- 
ties, and a rise in the standard of the 
social life of the depressed classes. The 
government is gratified to note that in cer- 
tain parts of the state the students of these 
classes are freely admitted to the schools, 
and in some of them are allowed to mix 
freely with students of other castes; Any 
retrograde step calculated to revive the 
dying opposition to the legitimate rights of 
all castes to enjoy the benefits of such in- 
stitutions, is to be deprecated. The spirit of 
intolerance displayed by certain classes of 
the people at Sringeri in setting up an agi- 
tation against the admission of low-caste 
students, therefore, deserves no sympathy.” 


The Revival in the Old Syrian Church 
of India—the Mar Thoma Syrian Church 
—is reflected in the advance of its Sunday 
schools. In 1905 there were 86 schools 
with 286 teachers and 3800 pupils. In 1911 
the number of schools had advanced to 167, 
of teachers to 749, of pupils to 7832. In 
1918 the number had reached 190 with 1520 


teachers and 14,215 pupils. 


Jamshedpur, India, is the Sheffield or 
Pittsburgh of the East. The Tata Company 
is establishing there a giant plant for the 
manufacture of steel which will compare 
favorably with those of the West in capac- 
ity and equipment. It is situated 155 miles 
west of Calcutta on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. This particular plant of the Tata 
turns out about two thousand tons of 
finished steel daily. What was nothing but 
a Santal jungle in 1910, is now a modern 
industrial city of 60,000. The Company is 
planning large extensions which will soon 
make it one of the leading plants of the 
world. In view of these developments the 
American Baptists are to send two men to 
open religious work here in 1920. The 
Company has donated three acres of land 
to the Mission, and the home Board has 
appropriated Rs. 60,000 for immediate build- 
ing purposes. 


The Committee on CoG6peration and 
Unity of the Bengal and Assam Mission 
Council state that the Anglican Bishop 
of Assam has declared his intention of urg- 
ing upon a small community of Khassia 
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Christians, who left the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission twenty years ago by reason of an 
unseemly quarrel, and have in the interval 
been nominally members of the Church of 
England but never Anglican by conviction, 
the duty of returning to the Church to 
which they originally belonged. 

The Indo-China Mission of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance has brought 
up the number of' its workers on that field 
to ten, by the recent commission of five 
new missionaries. A new station has been 
opened at Saigon, the capital city of the 
French province of Cochin-China. 


Dr. Keith of the American Methodist 
Hospital, Tjisaroea, Java, says that before 
entering mission service financial considera- 
tions made it necessary for him to take a 
post in a prison hospital in America. Here 
he had much to do with the treatment of 


drug addicts,—a quite unexpected line of 
practice. Now he finds that this experience 
is of great value in his present practice in 
Java. Many opium users come to him, and 


‘he is able to relieve them. The use of 


opium in Java is spreading, and Batavia is 
one of the worst opium-smoking cities in 
the world. The government is ready to 
help campaigns of education against opium 
and to subsidize opium treatment in hos- 
pitals, but will not take the only really ra- 
tional step of opium prohibition. Dr. Keith 
tells us that various patients in his hos- 
pital ask that their medicine be given them 
in powder form. This is because they have 
been told that liquid medicine makes men 
Christians against their wills. 


In Mombasa, East Africa, both Euro- 
pean and African congregations use the 
same cathedral church. 


EXEGETICAL HELP FROM THE 
REVISED VERSION. 


The revisers of the last century made 
some 36,000 departures from the King 
James Version,—including 6000 changes in 
the original Greek text which a greater ac- 
cumulation of MS. made possible. The 
overwhelming majority of these changes 
were, of course, of distinctly minor im- 
portance. Professor Milligan has, follow- 
ing Westcott and others, gathered into his 
little volume, “The Expository Value of the 
Revised Version,” some of the more im- 
portant. Here are samples. 

Luke iii. 23, in the Authorized Version 
reads, “And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age.” The revisers modify 
this to, “And Jesus himself, when he began 
to teach, was about thirty years of age.” 

Mark xi. 17, “And he taught, saying unto 
them, Is it not written, My house shall be 
called of all nations the house of prayer?” 
This becomes, “And he taught, and said 
unto them, Is it not written, My house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all the na- 
tions?” This rendering brings the quota- 
tion into exact agreement with the proph- 
ecy quoted,—Isaiah lvi. 7,—where it is said 
of “the sons of the stranger,” “Even them 
will I bring to my holy mountain, and 


make them joyful in my house of prayer.” 
It also emphasizes Christ’s condemnation of 
the Jews. 

“To them, perhaps, it had seemed a mat- 
ter of small moment that the outer court, 
the court of the Gentiles, should be pro- 
faned, so long as the inner court belonging 
especially to themselves was kept holy. 
Whereas, as Jesus now reminded them, it 
had been announced by one of their own 
prophets that His House was to be sacred 
alike to the Gentile as to the Jew, a house 
of prayer for all nations.” 

1 Peter iii. 15, “But sanctify the Lord 
God in your hearts,” reads in the R. V. 
“But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord” (or Jehovah). This verse in its re- 
vised reading identifies Christ with Jehovah 
Himself. It is a quotation from Isa. viii. 
13, “Sanctify the Lorp of hosts himself.” 
Archbishop Alexander singles out this verse 
as more than any other assuring him of the 
Divinity of Christ and adds that its restora- 
tion to its rightful force outweighs nearly 
all that can be said against the Revised 
Version. 

The new reading of Gal. v. 17 is wonder- 
fully heartening. In the earlier version it 
ran, “For the flesh lusteth against the 
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Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: and 
these are contrary the one to the other: so 
that ye cannot do the (good) things that 
ye would.” In other words, we are in the 
bonds of a predetermined moral prison. In 
spite of our best intentions we can do no 
better than sin. But the revised reading, 
after telling us of the conflict of Spirit and 
flesh within us, adds “that ye may not do 
the (evil) things that ye would.” The 
Spirit restrains so that we may not fall into 
the traps into which our natural inclina- 
tions would lead us. In other words, Spirit 
and not flesh is victor on our inner battle- 
field. 

This sanctification is a part of salvation. 
The early converts of the Christian Church 
are described, not as “saved,” but as “being 
saved.” The old version says, “The Lord, 
added to the church daily such as should be 
saved”; the new, “And the Lord added to 
them day by day those that were being 
saved.” Soin 1 Cor. i. 18, the conception of 
men’s state as being fixed gives way to the 
idea of more fluid spiritual conditions both 
among believers and unbelievers. “For the 
word of the cross is to them that are perish- 
ing foolishness; but unto us which are 
being saved it is the power of God.” 

John v. 39 is given quite a new meaning 
by the Revision. Instead of the admonition, 
“Search the scriptures,” we have, “Ye search 
the scriptures, because ye think that in 
them ye have eternal life; and these are 
they which bear witness of me; and ye will 
not come to me..... ” You substitute the 
Book for the Person, forgetting that the 
Book witnesses to the Person, namely, to 
Myself. 

Jews and modernists deny to Jesus the 
prophecy of the suffering Servant of Isaiah 
xlii., lii., liii. In these passages they see ref- 
erences to suffering Israel. But the Re- 
vised Version brings out the fact that the 
apostles identified Christ with the Servant 
in Isaiah’s prophecies. Peter in his sermon 
in Acts iii. 13 makes this identification. 
“The God of Abraham .... hath glorified 
his Servant” (instead of Son), and in verse 
26, “Unto you first God, having raised up 
his Servant.’ So also in his sermon before 
the high priest, iv. 27 and 30, “thy holy 
Servant Jesus” takes the place of the old 
version’s “holy child Jesus.” 

Another striking change is that in Acts 


xvi. 7, “They assayed to go into Bithynia: 
but the Spirit suffered them not,” has this 
modification: “They assayed to go into 
Bithynia; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
them not,” 

“The Holy Spirit had so taken possession 
of the Person of the exalted Jesus that He 
could be spoken of as the Spirit of Jesus.” 

Changes in articles have often an im- 

portant meaning. Thus in John iv. 27, the 
disciples marveled, not because Christ was 
speaking with the woman, as if He were 
cognizant with her crooked past, but with 
@ woman, with any woman. All public con- 
versation with women was prohibited to 
rabbis or teachers, by rabbinical precept. 
Again in Luke ii. 12, 
“the meaning of the angelic sign to the 
shepherds lay in the fact that they would 
find not the Babe but a babe, a babe to all 
outward appearance like any human babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in 
a manger. 

Christ was, of course, the Babe in the 
sense that His birth was unique, but here 
He is thought of as a babe, human and a 
fragment of humanity. 

Greater vividness is a consequence of the 
closer observance of tenses which marks 
the Revised Version. Instances in the 
Fourth Gospel illustrate this. “And the 
sea was rising by reason of a great wind 
that blew,” John vi. 18, and in xi. 8, “The 
disciples say unto him, Rabbi, the Jews 
were but now seeking to stone thee.” A 
new shade of meaning enters in the trans- 
lation of the passage where it is said that 
John “forbad’” Jesus when He came to be 
baptized of him. What is actually said is 
the far less categorical, “But John would 
have hindered him” (Matt. iii. 14). 

In John xix. 35, the old version reads, 
“He that saw it bare record, and his record 
is true.’ This use of the past tense has 
been claimed as showing that the writer re- 
ferred to an earlier witness now dead, and 
not to himself, or he would have used the 
perfect. But the revised verse puts the 
verb in the perfect tense and so turns the 
edge of the argument. “He that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witness is true.” 

Another improvement in the new version 
is that which insists on translating the 
Greek word with the same English equiva- 
lent. Thus in John xv. 2, the old version 
has it: “And every branch that beareth 
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fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. Now ye are clean.’ But the 
new version reads: “Every branch that 
beareth fruit, he cleanseth it..... Already 
ye are clean because of the word which I 
have spoken unto you,” a gracious assur- 
ance to the apostles that His cleansing work 
in them had already been operative and suc- 
cessfully so. And again, “Work not for the 
meat which perisheth..... They said 
therefore unto him, What must we do, that 
we may work the works of God?” The use 
of the word “work” instead of “labour” in 
John vi. 27 explains what the disciples had 
in mind when they spoke of “working the 
works of God.” So in Col. ii. 9, where the 
old version says: “For in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And ye 
are complete in him,” the new has it, “For 
in him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, and in him ye are made full, 
who is the head of all principality and 
power.” 

We have mentioned the progressiveness 
of our sanctification as a phase of our sal- 
vation. But there is another side. The re- 
visers have translated the Greek aorists as 
referring to a definite past time. “We who 
died to sin, how shall we any longer.live 
therein?” “For the love of Christ con- 
«straineth us; because we thus judge, that 
one died for all, therefore all died.” “For 
ye died (not “are dead”), and your life is 
hid with Christ in God” (Rom. vi. 2; 2 Cor. 
v. 14; Col. iii. 3). We are no longer dead 
as the old version suggests. We have gone 
through that experience into the new life. 

In 1 Cor. iv. 5, “Then shall each man 
have his praise from God,” we have a much 
more personal award than is indicated in 
the earlier translation, “Then shall every 
man have pratse of God.” 

The mystifying verse of the old version 
Mark vii. 11, “If a man shall say to his 
father or mother, It is Corban, that is to 
say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me; he shall be free,” becomes 
relatively clear in the Revised Version, 
“But ye say, If a man shall say to his father 
or his mother, That wherewith thou might- 
est have been profited by me is Corban, that 
is to say, Given to God; ye no longer suffer 
him to do aught for his father or his 
mother.” 

Luke xxi. 19, “In your patience possess ye 


your souls,” becomes in the revision, “In 
your patience ye shall win your souls,” an 
encouraging promise rather than an ad- 
monition. 

A change in the parable of the Sower is 
important. The “Some fell upon stony 
places,” of Matt. xiii. 5, is now, “and others 
fell upon the rocky places, where they had 
not much earth.” The original translation 
brings up a field of loose stones. But as a 
matter of fact such a field is often a fa- 
vorable place for crops in the East since 
the stones hold the scant moisture from 
evaporation. On the other hand, soil which 
lies lightly upon ledges is soon warmed and 
allows a quick germination but it is without 
depth and the growth soon wilts and dis- 
appears. This type of unsatisfactory land 
is common in Galilee,—rocky places without 
much earth. 

“Again it is ‘upon the thorns, not ‘among 
the thorns,’ that other seeds fell, upon soil 
in which the seeds of thorns lay already 
lurking, rather than among growing and 
flourishing thorn-plants which every sower 
would be careful to avoid.” 

Another passage which has been wonder- 
fully clarified by the revisers is that which 
refers to the defilement of meats and moral 
defilements in the seventh of Mark. Many 
have been the misunderstandings concern- 
ing this passage. Thus various Russian 
sectaries have seen in the twentieth verse 
a condemnation of smoking, “that which 
cometh out of the man, that defileth the 
man.” The preceding verse affirms that 
meats cannot defile since such “entereth not 
into his heart, but into the belly, and goeth 
out into the draught, purging all meats.” 
The last clause is in the old version obscure, 
indeed. But a clever modification of the 
revision makes it sun-clear. “Perceive ye 
not, that whatsoever from without goeth 
into the man, it cannot defile him; because 
it goeth not into his heart, but into his belly, 
and goeth out into the draught? This he 
said, making all meats clean.” 

The allusion is undoubtedly to Peter’s 
vision of the sheet let down full of creeping 
things in the dream at the house of Simon 
the tanner. Mark was Peter’s Gospel, hav- 
ing been written by Mark under his guid- 
ance. He is giving therefore in the nine- 
teenth verse Christ’s authority for the 
abolition of the old Jewish distinctions and 
points of emphasis. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


SOME ARCHEOLOGICAL SIDELIGHTS ON NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS. 


In Professor Cobern’s fascinating book 
on “The New Archeological Discoveries” 
are a number of illustrations of the light 
which the Oxyrhyncus papyri and many 
new-found inscriptions throw upon the 
meaning of New Testament texts. 

1. When Jesus speaks in the sixth of 
Matthew of the hypocrites who shall have 
their reward, Apechousi ton misthon—He 
uses a phrase which occurs repeatedly 
in the sense of “having their receipt in full.” 
Paul in Phil. iv. 18 uses the same word, 
apecho, which is translated “But I have all 
things.” We now see that it really means 
“T give you a receipt for all things.” He 
declares a settlement of all obligations as 
far as the Philippians are concerned. 

Be \Vinens Paulin I Corix<27) says, 1 
keep under my body, and bring it into sub- 
jection,” he uses the word upapiazo which 
is a slang word of the prize ring, meaning 
to “punish” one’s opponent. The unjust 
judge of Luke xviii. uses the same expres- 
sion when referring to the widow’s insistent 
and annoying importunity. It is a perfect 
“punishment” for him to hear her. 

3. Christ is spoken of by the Apostle 
Paul in Gal. iii. 1 as having been “evidently 
set forth, crucified.” In a papyrus, a father 
uses the same expression when he speaks 
of having placarded a notice disavowing 
further responsibility, for his son’s debts 
because of the way in which the latter has 
squandered his property “in riotous living.” 
(This word asotewomenos corresponds pre- 
cisely to that used of the prodigal’s dissi- 
pation in Luke xv. 13.) Our Lord’s body 
was posted up to announce the forgiveness 
of the world’s sin; the pagan father’s notice 
was of resentment and unforgiving wrath 
at his prodigal son’s folly. 

4. In Phil. iii. 8, Paul counts “all things 
but loss (zemian) for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ.” A papyrus uses this 
same word gemia for the bones thrown out 
on the street to the dogs. That this was 
not mere rhetoric on Paul’s part comes out 
in another papyrus. Paul had been dubbed 
spermologos—a babbler—by the Athenians. 
Now this is just the word applied to crumbs 
and scraps cast in the street to dogs. Paul 


was Classified by the purists of Athenian 
thought with “the snappers up of uncon- . 
sidered trifles,” which had been thrown 
away by all properly authenticated teachers 
and thinkers. 

5. Mnason of Cyprus with whom Paul 
lodged in Jerusalem is described in the Au- 
thorized Version as an old disciple. The 
translation, which is favored from the point 
of view of the new knowledge, is an original 
disciple. This suggests one who was an eye- 
witness of the evangelical history from the 
beginning, whose testimony would no doubt 
be of great value both to Paul and to Luke. 

6. The dokos, or “beam,” which is in the 
eye of the brother’s critic, is now known 
from papyri usage to be a “splinter.” The 
metaphor of our Lord is thus seen to be 
more in that unfailing proportion which is 
the invariable note of His utterances. 

7. Ametatheton, “the immutability of 
God’s counsel” of Hebrews vi. 17, is dis- 
covered to be a technical term used in draw- 
ing up wills which could not be altered. 

8. In Mark vi. 8 our Lord forbids His 
disciples to take with them in the journey 
money or “scrip.” This last is the usual 
term for a begging bag. Jesus did not want 
His disciples to beg their way from those 
outside the Christian community. 

9. “And straightway .... the string of 
his tongue was loosed” or better, the bond 
of his tongue (Mark vii. 35). The word 
desmos, bond, is that which describes Paul’s 
chains (Acts xxiv. 27). This verse is ac- 
curately paralleled in the words of a magic 
spell, “Bound and fast held through the 
mouth and fast held the tongue.” The 
phrase of Mark is often found in magical 
texts. It obviously indicates that Christ and 
His disciples believed that in this miracle 
the fettering work of Satan was annulled. 

10. Paul, too, uses current phraseology 
when he speaks of “delivering Hymenzus 
and Alexander unto Satan, that they may 
learn not to blaspheme.” Thus a magical 
papyrus, which pretends to render one un- 
able to speak, runs: “Dzemon of the dead 
....I1 deliver unto thee N. N. in order 
thateere ne melCsa 

11. The ascription of deity to Christ in 
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such passages as Titus ii. 13 (and 2 Pet. i. 
1), “the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” is found in 
literal parallel in an inscription dated 2 B. C. 
where this title is given to the Emperor. 
_ The word Kurios, Lord (which is con- 
stantly used in the Septuagint as a title of 
God as well as in the New Testament in 
association with Christ's name), was ap- 
plied to the Caesars and its use by the fol- 
lowers of Jesus could be considered by the 
classic world as nothing less than an usur- 
pation of the claims to divinity which the 
emperors made. The notification of the 
accession of Nero characterized him as 
“God manifest, the expectation and hope 
of the world, the source of all good things.” 
And an inscription found by the Austrian 
excavators at Ephesus speaks of Julius 
Cesar as “God made manifest ..... Sav- 
iour of human life.” Paul uses similar 
language in 1 Tim. iii. 16: “God was mani- 
fest in the flesh.” “The Lord’s day” (Rev. 
i. 10) finds its papyrus equivalent in “Em- 
peror’s Day.” In short, so convinced were 
the earliest Christians that Christ was God 
that they ran all kinds of risks of ostracism, 
persecution and death in applying to Christ 
titles reserved for the emperors. If this 
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is not a proof of the deity of Christ, it 
proves at least that He gave the impression 
of deity to those who knew Him most in- 
timately. : 

12. “Ye see with how large letters I have 
written unto you with mine own hand.” It 
has been discovered that in the Apostle’s 
day in writing to distinguished persons the 
handwriting was expected to be larger than 
to ordinary men. Paul’s kindly heart ap- 
parently led him in this delicate way to 
soften the harshness of the rebuke which 
he had felt it necessary to administer to 
the Galatian churches. 

13. “For I bear in my body the marks,” 
the stigmata or brand, “of the Lord Jesus.” 
This referred to the usual practice of 
branding temple servants with the sacred 
symbol, putting them under the protection 
of the god of the temple. 

14. “Behold, we put bits in the horses’ 
mouths,” wrote James (ili. 3) in his great 
sermon on the waywardness of the human 
tongue. The early Christians had a spirit- 
ual equivalent. A recently found Coptic 
sermon has this suggestive sentence: “If 
the Psalms are in our mouths they (our 
mouths) will be guarded against the en- 
trance of the Evil One.” 


NORTHFIELD SILHOUETTES. 


XXXIX. 


Years ago interest was awakened in the 
announcement that Archdeacon Stuck had 
accomplished the ascent of Mount McKin- 
ley, later known as Mount Denali. With a 
generous thoughtfulness seldom shown by 
explorers, in approaching the summit he 
insisted that one of the guides, a young 
Alaskan Indian by the name of Walter 
Harper, because a native Alaskan, should be 
the first one to set foot upon the summit. 

The-sterling qualities of this young In- 
dian led Archdeacon Stuck to take a deep 
interest in his subsequent education, and 
resulted in his encouraging him to make 
application for admission to Mount Her- 
mon School, where he was afterwards a 
student for several years. To the great 
grief of his friends when the Princess 
Sophia foundered in the Lynn Canal in 


October, 1918, among those who lost their 
lives was Walter Harper, with his young 
bride. Archdeacon Stuck has paid a noble 
tribute to this young Indian, of whom he 
says: 


“He has left behind him a sweet memory 
and the light of bright example. He was 
at once the strongest and the gentlest, the 
cleanest and the most amiable youth I have 
ever known. The fine flower of the mixed 
blood. No one ever heard him say a vulgar 
or even indelicate word, and I am confi- 
dent he went to his wife as pure as she 
came to him. At the same time, he was 
the best shot, the best dog driver, the best 
hand with any sort of boat, from a birch- 
bark canoe to a power launch. The most 
resourceful and capable man I have ever 
known in Alaska. For what Mount Her- 
mon did for him I shall always be grateful. 
God rest his soul and give us others of the 
native blood to tread in his footsteps.” 


to a ae eet 
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ORIGIN OF THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS. 


W. R. 


The early privations and struggles which 
men have experienced have often been de- 
termining factors in the direction towards 
which their sympathies and interests are 
enlisted in later life. An illustration of 
this is found in The Northfield Schools. 

At the early age of thirteen, Dwight L. 
Moody was enrolled in the army of wage 
earners. The little homestead at North- 
field, Mass., where the widowed mother, 
with that noble heroism which she inherited 
from her Puritan forbears, sought to keep 
her children together, was the scene of 
a hard-fought struggle against poverty. 
School days were prolonged as far as pos- 
sible, and then one by one the children 
accepted positions where their meager 
earnings would go into the common fund of 
the family. This widow held the nine chil- 
dren together in the family, but each made 
his and her sacrifice for the commonweal. 

In later years Mr. Moody frequently ex- 
pressed the feeling that had opportunity af- 
forded, it would have been of inestimable 


help to have had a “year or two of school- 


ing’; but when that time came he was too 


Mr. D. L. Moony, 


FouNDER OF THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS. 


Moody. 


old to return to the grammar school and be 
enrolled with children. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in subsequent years, when 
opportunity was offered for rendering serv- 
ice to the youth of his country, his sympa- 
thies were especially enlisted in the very 
class to which he himself had belonged as a 
lad of nineteen or twenty. 

Northfield Seminary, in behalf of young 
women, was the first undertaking, opening 
its doors with limited facilities and meager 
accommodations in the autumn of 1879. 
The enrollment of students rapidly grew as 
the privileges afforded became more widely 
known. To meet the consequent finan- 
cial needs, the codperation of the Chris- 
tian public was invited, and year by year 
the circle of friends who have contributed 
towards its maintenance and expansion has 
been enlarged. 

To-day the properties of Northfield 
Seminary comprise several hundred acres, 
and on the campus, buildings have been 
erected valued at $1,037,544, including reci- 
tation halls, library, laboratories, adminis- 
tration buildings, and dormitories. Dur- 
ing these years 7071 students have gone 
through Northfield Seminary, and the pres- 
ent enrollment is approximately 550. These 
students have come, not only from every 
section of the United States, but from all 
quarters of the globe, and more than thirty 
foreign countries are represented in the 
student enrollment. Scholarships have been 
established for those needing special help, 
and an endowment fund is slowly being 
built up. 

For some reasons it was doubtless of 
benefit to Mr. Moody that he was not the 
product of any university or college, for 
thus he approached the problem of educa- 
tion untrammeled by academic traditions. 
He deferred to the more mature experi- 
ence of others as to the curriculum to be 
adopted, but there were three things upon 
which he insisted, and to which the Trustees 
of the School have ever remained loyal. 
The first was that this school which he 
started at Northfield should be exclusively 
maintained in the interest of those with 
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limited means. There were ample pro- 
visions throughout the country for the chil- 
dren of parents whose income permitted 
them to pay the actual cost for educational 
privileges. But there were also many who 
were entirely dependent upon their own ef- 


forts to obtain. the education of which they 


had been deprived in early years. North- 
field Seminary was to be exclusively for the 
latter class. 

In the second place, Mr. Moody felt that 
any young man or young woman should 
bear his or her share of the burden of the 
cost of his education, and so placed the 
charges for board and tuition at one half 
the actual cost. As he tersely expressed it, 
“A young person is not worth educating 
who can’t do his share.” Recognizing the 
value of meeting day by day some assigned 
duty, and to give further emphasis to the 
dignity of manual labor, each student was 
required to do a stated share in the domes- 
tic work of each building. 

And, finally, there was introduced into 
the curriculum of the school, whatever 
course the student might be pursuing, the 
equivalent of two recitations a week in the 


study of the English Bible. Again using 
the Founder’s words, “No one who knew 
the Bible could be termed illiterate; and.on 
the other hand, however much anyone 
might know of any other subject, igno- 
rance of the Bible made one deficient.” 

The success which immediately attended 
the work of Northfield Seminary created a 
demand for a school of similar character 
for boys, and within two years Mount 
Hermon Boys’ School had its inception. 
The circumstances attending the founding 
of this school are of special interest, as 
characteristic of both the Founder and his 
friend, Mr. Hiram Camp, late president of 
the New Haven Clock Company. 

In the summer of 1880, Mr. Camp visited 
Mr. Moody at Northfield, and asked his 
counsel about the making of his will. Feel- 
ing that ample provision had been made for 
the members of his family, Mr. Camp 
wished to make a wise disposition of a 
certain proportion of his property. Mr. 
Moody replied, with characteristic abrupt- 
ness, “You’ve come to the wrong man.” 
“Why?” “Have the fun of being your own 
executor. Give while you live and enjoy 
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READY FOR “Work Hovur,”” Mount Hermon Boys’ ScHOOL. 


seeing your money do good.” “What 
would you recommend, Mr. Moody?” he 
asked. “Why, give through the Boards of 
your own denomination. They are manned 
by able, consecrated men.” Again Mr. 
Camp demurred, and said he had hoped to 
put his money into starting some new 
work. And like a flash there came to Mr. 
Moody the vision of a school for boys re- 
sembling the one he had established for 
girls. He laid the plan before Mr. Camp, 
and urged upon him the establishing of 
such a school for boys. Mr. Camp took 
up the idea with enthusiasm, but as he 
had already reached threescore years and 
ten, he hesitated to undertake a new work 
himself, but offered to give $25,000 towards 
the project, if Mr. Moody would undertake 
it. This seemed to constitute a definite 
éall, and within a year two adjoining farms 
on the opposite side of the Connecticut 
River from the Northfield Seminary, and 
about four miles distant, were purchased, 
and a work, based upon the same princi- 
ples, and designed for the same class, was 
inaugurated at Mount Hermon for boys. 
Here, the history of Northfield Seminary 
has been practically repeated. Continuing 
through the summer months as well as 
through the winter, three terms of fifteen 
weeks each, or the equivalent of one and 
one half academic years, are crowded into 
the twelve months. The aggregate number 
of students, therefore, that have been en- 
rolled in the last thirty-nine years, is 10,103, 


although the average enrollment is little 
more than at the girls’ school, or 560. 

Here again, manual labor has a recog- 
nized place in the curriculum: Each stu- 
dent is assigned two hours’ work, either on 
the farm, or in the dining hall, kitchen, 
laundry, or some of the other buildings; 
each student is enrolled in a Bible class in 
addition to other academic courses, and 
each student belongs to the class of self- 
reliant, purposeful young men, the same 
class represented by the young women four 
miles away. 

Year by year these schools have grown in 
numbers and in the scope of the work 
covered. Students have gone out from 
Northfield winning distinction, not only in 
the leading universities and colleges, but 
in professional life, in the commercial 
world, and in the work of the ministry, not 
only in the homeland, but upon the for- 
eign mission field. Hundreds of these 
boys and girls look back to Northfield with 
affectionate remembrance for the privileges 
which they have here enjoyed, and the 
preparation which it has given them for 
a life of service. 

It would be of interest to recount some 
of the achievements accomplished by these 
students, and during coming months we 
shall hope in the Recorp oF CHRISTIAN 
Work, under the title, “Northfield Silhou- 
ettes,” to record the achievements of vari- 
ous Northfield students who are rendering 
effective service. 


A DEFENSE OF THE BIBLE AGAINST THE NEGA- 
TIVE CRITICISM CALLED THE 
HIGHER CRITICISM. 


BY MEANS OF OBSERVATION OF THE CUSTOMS AND STUDY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 


A. Parrot, Missionary in Madagascar.* 


It is always a pleasure to come across 
a writer whose observations are made from 
an entirely fresh angle and it is often 
highly important. The charge which M. 
Parrot makes against the armchair and 
purely literary criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment is that it attempts to interpret the 
point of view of men 2000 B. C. by modes 
of thought prevalent nearly two thousand 
years after Christ. This method is ob- 
viously unscientific. It makes no allowance 
for cross currents out of sight which can- 
not fail to deflect the calculated course. 
But how, the reply comes, can we throw 
ourselves back into the mentality of men 
living four millenniums ago? By study 
of present-day primitives, M. Parrot replies. 
The study of current anthropology, of the 
habits of thought and customs of peoples 
little influenced by present-day civilization, 
solves great numbers of difficulties which 
in the Old Testament have troubled be- 
lievers and been the delight of negative 
critics. These studies constitute the natu- 
ral history of Biblical criticism just as 
archeology is its paleontology, and the de- 
fense of the Bible is, M. Parrot insists, 
to draw as much or more from the first 
source as it has in the last generation 
from the latter. 

No one, so far as we know, has as yet 
attempted to work this new vein. Bishop 
Colenso might perhaps have done it among 
his Zulus if his acquaintance with their 
inner life had been prolonged and intimate 
enough, but he went off on another scent 
and carried many in his train. Few stu- 
dents of critical problems have had the 
opportunity to immerse themselves for a 
long term of years in primitive society. 


*Défense de la Bible contre la critique négative 
dite “Haute Critique’ aw moyen de l’observation 
des maurs et de l'étude de la littérature dun 
peuple primitif. Par A. Parrot, Montbéliard, 
Libraire Mathiot-Renaud. 


This, M. Parrot has done in his life of 
missionary teacher in Madagascar and the 
results fill two volumes,—a first contribution 
from an arsenal of Biblical defense which 
the author deems inexhaustible. Madagas- 
car has proved an appropriate place to 
register observations of this type because 
the native population has, as all writers 
acknowledge, a Semitic base. Arab immi- 
gration in. early times was extensive. Cir- 
cumcision and the prohibition of pork- 
eating prevail and many Semitic parallels 
to Biblical customs are traceable. 

As M. Parrot’s book is not translated, 
we reproduce a few illustrative passages 
which throw light upon the Old Testament 
enigmas. 

1 Samuel xvii. 55-58 is a classic example 
of the “insoluble contradictions of the Old 
Testament text.’ How is it possible that 
Saul should not have known David when 
in verse 38 of this very chapter he is seen 
fitting him out with armor? The usages 
of the primitives explain the riddle M. Par- 
rot tells us. Instead of thinking chiefly 
of the future the primitive thinks of the 
past. Ancestors are sacred. A son has 
his chief standing and value in his relation 
to his forefathers. When, in Madagascar 
a man has done something extraordinary 
and which excites admiration they do not 
say, “Do you know such an one?” but “Who 
is the father of such an one? Do you know 
the father of this remarkable man?” The 
honor does not go to the person but to him 
who bred him. And curiously enough, when 
it is a question of honoring such a prodigy, 
Madagascar custom exacts that one pretend 
not to know the name of his father in order 
better to feign astonishment and better 
to express one’s astonishment. So Saul 
to Abner in verse 55. This famous passage 
was suppressed in the Septuagint. This old 
way of honoring a hero had apparently be- 
come obsolete when the Alexandrians made 
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their translation. They did not understand 
its significance and considered the passage 
contradictory to that which preceded it. 

According to 1 Sam. xviii. 17-29, Saul 
gives his daughter Merab to Adriel in 
marriage and to David his younger daugh- 
ter Michal. But in 2 Sam. xxi. 8, five sons 
are mentioned whom Michal, the daughter 
of Saul, bore to Adriel the Meholathite. 
Some have thought that this was simply a 
‘mistake in copying,—the putting of Michal 
for Merab. The Authorized Version tries 
to explain the matter by substituting 
“brought up” for Adriel instead of “bare to” 
(see margin). The hostile critics simply 
add it to their long list of Biblical mis- 
takes. M. Parrot compares it with Mada- 
gascar customs, giving various cases where 
a parent, angered at the evil course of a 
son, drives him away and gives his name 
to one of his other sons. So Saul embit- 
tered against David gave the name of 
David’s wife to Merab, indicating in this 
way that Michal was nothing more to him. 

The critic with whom M. Parrot deals 
more particularly in his work is Reuss, the 
Strassburg theologian who, “set for the 
defense of the Gospel,” spent a long life in 
searching out every possible passage in 
the Old Testament which could make it 
appear contradictory and absurd. M. Par- 
rot characterizes his huge volumes as “a 
Sahara of doubts and suspicions.” It was 
in ploughing through this sand that his 
attention was first directed to the light 
which contemporary primitivism throws on 
the Old Testament writings. Reuss had 
declared it inconceivable that Joseph did 
not think of sending word to his father 
after his establishment in Egypt. M. Par- 
rot mentally agreed, when he was suddenly 
reminded of the case of a Malagasy boy 
who had been taken by ruffians and sold as 
a slave. When the French Government 
abolished slavery this boy was set adrift 
but was helped to schooling by a French 
missionary. He remained in this relation 
a number of years proving himself docile 
and clever. He showed, as Joseph, no 
desire to return to his parents. 


“He had become my son as Joseph the 
son of Pharaoh and as such remained in 
my home where he had his living.” 

One day, some eleven years after his 
disappearance, one of our teachers having 
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heard him speak casually of his mother 
who lived some twenty kilometers north 
of Antsirabe, urged him to write that he 
was still alive. Jaoha was astonished. He 
had never thought of that. He was now M. 
Parrot’s son and had all he needed. When ° 
one has good parents, why seek others? 
So he refused to write, but after some 
months finally consented. Within ten days 
his mother turned up with the cry: “My 
son! My son! I believed him lost; he is 
found!” In the same way Joseph had be- 
come identified with the Egyptians, adopted 
by Pharaoh, married to an Egyptian and 
detached from his family. This he him- 
self distinctly said when he named his first 
son Manasseh, “For God....hath made 
me forget... . all my father’s house”; and 
his second Ephraim, “For God hath caused 
me to be fruitful in the land of my afflic- 
tion” (Gen. xli. 51, 52). Jaoha did not 
return to his own people and in spite of his 
good character and promises wrote but once 
after this to them. 

M. Parrot then made inquiries and col- 
lected no less than ten similar cases, among 
them one of a young woman stolen by 
thieves and sold to a Madagascar princeling 
who made her his queen. Although she 
could write, having been educated in a mis- 
sion school, she abstained for years from 
communicating with her family. 

There are various passages in the Old 
Testament where places which evidently 
have a name are renamed with the same 
name because of some circumstance or 
occurrence. Examples of this are Berachah, 
2 Chron. xx. 26; Cabul, Josh. xix. 27 and 
1 Kings ix. 13; Beersheba, Gen. xxi. 31-34, 
and Gen. xxvi. 32, 33. Probably also Zoar, 
Gen. xix. 17-22. The critics have seen 
in this reduplication of the same name 
proof that these passages were in different 
documents of the Old Testament. But 
M. Parrot tells us of a Malagasy analogy, 
the custom of naming the same place with 
the same name as if to emphasize the ap- 
propriateness of the name. As an illus- 
tration he mentions a place called Amba- 
lavato (“the court of stones”). This was 
visited by a Malagasy chief who took great 
comfort in a large stone seat under shade 
trees. When he left he said, “This stone 
on which I have been sitting is as comfort- 
able as a house or wooden chair, and our 
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friendship will endure as long as this stone. 
Consequently I name this village Ambala- 
vato (“the court of stones”) for here our 
friendship has been strengthened and I 
have been wholly happy to talk with you 
on this rock. S 

Similarly in Gen. xxi. 27 and Gen. xxvi. 
31, Abraham and Isaac respectively made 
alliance with Abimelech and swore an oath 
giving the place the name of the Well of 
the Oath (Beersheba). Reuss sees in this 
a legendary repetition. M. Parrot tells of 
a sacred stone in the neighborhood of 
Antsirabe called the Stone of the Oath 
which draws its name from a memorable 
oath made by a person important in that 
part of the country. The custom of the 
people all about at present is to go thither 
to swear when they have any important 
business to transact. ‘The first well, object 
of conflict, was made sacred by the solemn 
oath of Abraham and Abimelech. Later 
another well dug at the moment when 
Abimelech and Isaac swore friendship re- 
ceived in memory of this fact the same 
name of the Well of the Oath. 

The ages of the kings of Israel and 
Judah have been a great stumblingblock. 
M. Parrot finds a simple solution in the 
institution of adoption once widely spread 
among Romans, Gauls, Germans, etc. 
(though now practically nonexistent among 
civilized people), and still universally in 
vogue among Madagascar primitives. Very 
few of these but have adopted someone,— 
a custom which arises from the desire to 
have sons and many of them. For the 
word “son” is much more elastic in Mada- 
gascar than in Europe and covers, successor, 
nephew, protégé, cousin. Similarly, among 
the primitives of the Old Testament, Abra- 
ham adopts his steward Eliezer, Jacob and 
Joseph their grandchildren, Naomi Ruth, 
Pharaoh his nephew (1 Kings xi. 20). 

Ahaz was twenty years old when he be- 
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gan to reign and he reigned sixteen years, 
dying thus at thirty-six (2 Chron. xxviii. 
1). Hezekiah, his supposed son, was 
twenty-five when he began to reign. The 
critics make merry over the paternity of 
Ahaz at eleven. According to M. Parrot’s 
hypothesis, what happened is this. King 
Ahaz adopted a relative, Hezekiah, who 
succeeded him. Another supposed discrep- 
ancy is the case of Jehoram and Ahaziah. 
Jehoram began to reign at thirty-two and - 
reigned eight years. Thus he was forty 
when he died. (2 Chron. xxi. 20). But 
his youngest son Ahaziah was forty-two 
when he began to reign, although succeeding 
directly. At times in Madagascar, age is 
reckoned not from the date of birth but 
from that of adoption. This would perhaps 
explain the fact that Ahaziah according to 
2 Kings viii. 26 is said to be twenty-two 
on accession; in 2 Chron. xxii. 2, he is 
said to be forty-two. Ahaziah is the 
adopted son of Jehoram ex hypothesi. 
Kings gives his age from adoption; Chron- 
icles from birth. 

The ancient Hebrews, as modern Mala- 
gasys, took their kings from a single family 
without bothering too much whether the 
successor was in direct line or an adopted 
son, RE 

Similarly, Jehoiakim was-twenty-five at 
the death of his father Josiah (2 Kings 
xxiii. 36), Josiah dyfi ie at thirty-nine. The 
presumption is that he was adopted, as he 
could not have been actual son. In 2 Kings 
xxiv. 8, Jehoiachin is said to have been 
eighteen at accession; in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
9, eight years old. M. Parrot suggests here 
too, that the one figure is from birth, the 
other from adoption. 

“T also incline to believe that King Asa 
(1 Kings xv. 9) was only the brother of 
his predecessor Abija who had adopted 


him as son and successor. Both have for 
mother Maachah, daughter of Absalom.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE WONDERFUL WORD. 
Mr. A. Penry Evans: 


What a telling reproof that was which 
was administered by a young soldier from 
my own city of Liverpool to a crowd of 


other young soldiers who were throwing 


a Bible about from hand to hand with much 
jeering and buffoonery! Catching it as it 
flew through the air, he opened it, read 
aloud some passages from it, such as “As 
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For the year ending December 31, 1918, there were issued from it 
4,480,058 volumes in 92 languages. 


ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise,” and quietly said as 
he returned it to them, “How any man can 
ridicule a book which contains such teach- 
ing as that passes my comprehension.” One 
cannot but admire the calm dignity of that 
well-merited reproof. He passed on with- 
out any other words, but surely, no other 
words were needed. 

And yet one cannot help wondering 
whether there be not many people who have 
but the very vaguest conception of the 
worth of that wonderful Book which the 
soldiers so foolishly mocked. There are 
still among us not a few whose education, 
so far as the facts concerning the Bible are 
concerned, has been sadly neglected. May 
I venture upon a few words of enlighten- 
ment for their sakes? Here are some of 
the facts. 

First of all, the history of printing is 
simply full of the wonder of the Bible. 
And when we go still further back when 
books had to be written by hand, the inter- 
est even deepens. While we owe all the 
extant plays of Sophocles, for instance, to 
just one single manuscript now preserved 
in the Laurentian Library at Florence, we 
possess nearly four thousand Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, and eight 
thousand Latin ones of the Vulgate version 
copied when Latin was understood by every 
educated man in Western Europe. In fact, 
the very first book to be printed in Europe 
was the Latin Bible, and before 1500 over 


a hundred editions of it had been printed. 
Within a century of the invention of print- 
ing, it had been published, in some cases in 
many editions, in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
German, Italian, French, English, Dutch, 
Spanish, Bohemian, Danish, and Swedish 
languages. As a “seller” in the market 
there is no book to touch it. The first 
modern book to reach half a million circu- 
lation was Queen Victoria’s “Leaves from 
the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands.” 
The whole number of Dickens’ volumes pub- 
lished up to date is about twenty-four mil- 
lion. Of Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels about 
five million copies have been sold. Zola, 
in France, has sold about three million of 
his books apart from some translations, and 
Sir Hall Caine has almost as many readers 
as he thinks he has..‘ But compared with 
these much-advertised authors, how does 
the Bible stand? The facts are almost 
stunning. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society alone issues annually nearly seven 
million copies of Scripture, either whole 
Bibles or portions; the Scottish and Hiber- 
nian Bible Societies two million and a half; 
the American Bible Society nearly three 
million; the German Bible Societies about 
nine hundred thousand, and the Dutch and 
Scandinavian Bible Societies about four 
hundred thousand. The bulk of these, we 
must bear in mind, are sold not given, 
though often under cost price, and to them 
must be added another two million sold by 
the ordinary publishers. In one year alone 
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over fifteen million of Scriptures, either 
the whole Divine Library or portions there- 
of, are sold. The facts, I repeat, are posi- 
tively stunning. More Scriptures are sold 
in two years than the whole volumes of 
Dickens ever sold from the very first day 
when he published his first book! Since its 
foundation in 1804, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ‘alone has issued more than 
two hundred and twenty-two million copies 
of Scriptures, of which seventy-two million 
have been whole Bibles or Testaments. 
When you hear a man belittle the Bible, 
just fling these facts at him, tell him they 
are even an underestimate, and get him to 
realize that, as “sellers” in the market, 
compared with the Bible, Zola and Dickens, 
Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, are simply 
nowhere. As an eminent New York book- 
seller said, a short time ago, “You may 
talk as you will of your multitudinous edi- 
tions of popular novels, but the Bible leads 
them all, year in and year out.” 

Take again the matter of translation. 
Homer’s poems, sometimes styled “The 
Bible of the Athenians,” have been trans- 
lated into about-a score of languages in 
modern Europe, but we must not forget 
that the Iliad and Odyssey are for students 
only. The unrivaled Shakespeare has been 
translated into thirty-three different lan- 
guages, including Icelandic and Japanese, 
and Count Tolstoy into about the same 


number. But dear old Bunyan beats them 
all, for his Pilgrim speaks in no less than 
one hundred and eleven languages and dia- 
lects which are current in nearly every 
country on earth from Lapland to Fiji. 
But even Bunyan pales before the Bible, for 
if you add all these together the grand 
total will be less than half the versions of 
the Bible. Before the war the Gospel had 
been published in five hundred and thirty 
different forms of speech, and since 1914 
thirty-five new languages and dialects have 
been added. Alongside the Grand Old 
Book, Homer, Shakespeare and Bunyan, not 
to mention our self-important little pen- 
drivers of to-day, must all humbly take 
a back seat, for here is a Volume which 
now lies open to seven persons out of every 
ten who live upon our planet. : 

But more. One thing is true of the Bible 
which is true of no other book ever written, 
namely, that languages have actually been 
reduced to writing in order to receive it. 
Henry Nott, the predecessor and compan- 
ion of John Williams in the South Seas, 
spent twenty years in order to perfect him- 
self in the Tahitian language and another 
twenty years to translate the Bible into 
it. The difficulties of translation may well 
be surmised when we remember that when 
the words, “Be it far from me, .... that I 
should do this,’ came to be translated into 
one of the dialects of New Guinea, it was 
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rendered “May I speak to my mother-in- 
law before I will do this thing!” because, in 
that country, a man never speaks to his 
mother-in-law, a custom, which, I doubt not, 
many people would like to see firmly estab- 
lished in our own country. With superb 
ingenuity the Bible has been translated into 
‘languages which had no word for “lamb,” 
as the only four-footed animals known were 
rats and swine; the great words “whiter 
than snow” have somehow been introduced 
to the natives of West Africa who have 
never seen snow in all their lives and had 
no word for it, and the words “sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musick” 
have been translated into coined words in 
the language of the Siberian Samoyedes 
whose only notion of music was the sor- 
cerer’s drum. In one language the word for 
“eighteen” is an alarmingly long one and 
means literally “Finished my hands, pass 
to my other foot—three,” the fingers and 
toes serving as units in their complicated 
computations. Yet, somehow, the transla- 
tors, with dogged patience have succeeded 
in translating .the Bible into that cumbrous 
tongue. In the language of an aboriginal 
tribe in Western China there was no word 
which could translate the word “Com- 
forter,” but the verb to “console” meant 
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“to bring round the corner.’ So _ the 
great Johannine word “Comforter” has 
as its equivalent in the Bible of those 
people, “The One Who brings us round 
the corner,’—not a bad paraphrase. I can- 
not help wondering how they managed to 
translate the words, “They began to be 
merry,” into the language of that Indian 
hill tribe who had no word for “merry” 
which did not suggest a good hearty 
drinking bout, but it has been done. 
Twenty thousand Bibles had to be sent 
back from South Africa because the trans- 
lators, not knowing the word “Kaffir” to be 
a nickname, innocently put it upon the 
covers. Why, languages have actually been 
redeemed and reborn in order that they 
might receive the Divine Word. Listen 
to this testimony. “You take our words 
and so change them that we hardly recog- 
nize them again’; and to this one, “We 
never thought that you could say such pure 
things with our language.” Fancy a lan- 
guage being redeemed in order to receive 
a translation of a modern novel! But that 
is exactly what has happened in reference 
to the Bible over and over again. 

What a Book! It marches ahead of pio- 
neers of civilization and in front of the 
most enterprising of our newspaper cor- 
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respondents. The first European traveler 
to enter Merv was O’Donovan, the dashing 
correspondent of the London Daily News, 
but he found the Scriptures there before 
him; years before the first nugget of gold 
was discovered in the Klondike, the Indian 
hunters had the New Testament in their 
own dialect, and when the British Expedi- 
tion proudly entered Tibet, lo and behold! 
the soldiers found well-known copies of the 
New Testament even in Lhasa, the For- 
bidden City. It had crossed the Himalayan 
passes before them! Where no living 
voice is permitted to proclaim the Gospel, 
in places like Abyssinia and Afghanistan, the 
Scriptures are carried by native traders, 
and in many languages the only book in 
.embossed type for the blind is the Bible. 
And what shall we say of the cheapness 
of the Bible? Copies of the first Bible 
printed in Rome cost about two hundred 


and fifty dollars of our money; Coverdale’s 
Great Bible, which Henry VIII ordered to 
be placed in every Parish Church in Eng- 
land, cost about forty dollars, while the 
first Bible printed in Scotland cost about 
twenty dollars of our money. Now while 
the cheapest edition of Shakespeare ever 
issued in England cost a quarter of a 
dollar and was bound in paper covers, you 
can buy an English Bible, bound, for a 
dime, and the New Testament for two 
cents. Truly, as James Russell Lowell said, 


“°Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


Oh, amazing Book! While ten thousand 
new. books are published every year in 
England, eight thousand of them being new 
books, and while the average life of a 
modern book is five years, this astonishing 


old Volume is printed in vaster numbers, 
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circulated more widely over the world, 
studied more profoundly, cherished more 
passionately, and its influence on mankind 
is greater than ever before. While our 
boys cannot follow the mystic ideas of the 
Vedas, the Indian boy can revel in the 
Oriental forms and ideals of the Bible, and 
it makes its mighty appeal to all sorts and 
conditions of men. It evidently belongs 
to the elemental things of life, like air 
and food, water, sky and sea. 

But all this is merely the outside of the 
Book,—its body not its soul. When we look 
into its rich contents, however carelessly, 
our amazement grows. The slightest in- 
ventory of its contents is a thing of won- 
der. It is a Divine Library of sixty-six 
books; it took many centuries to write; 
it contains primeval science, history, bi- 
ography, poetry, devotional literature, 
tragedy, romance, prophecy, apocalyptic 
writings, doctrinal essays, personal cor- 
respondence, ancient decrees, war songs, 
genealogical tables, speeches, love songs, 
dramas, ethical codes, sermons and char- 
acter-sketches. Its history touches the ages 
of the Judges and early kings of Israel 
along with six distinct patriarchates and 
empires. And it is all written in the best 


style of the greatest Jewish, Greek and 
Roman writers of fifty generations. What 
more could even a Scotchman want for 
“saxpence’’? 

Said an eminent man of letters, the edi- 
tor of the Quarterly Review, when asked 
his advice on reading, “The principal mat- 
ter, after all, is to love and ponder the Book 
of books, which outweighs in value the 
united libraries of the world.” And he was 
right. 

But the closer we make our scrutiny 
the more does our wonder grow. In the 
Bible you have the oldest war song in the 
world—the Song of Deborah; some lit- 
erary pieces which are positively three 
thousand years old; the highest moral code 
by which any people was ever actually 
governed—the Ten Commandments; and 
unrivaled wealth of ancient customs of 
marriage, land laws, funerals and corona- 
tions. In it you have the only long poem 
framed entirely upon the proverb or gnomic 
style ever written, and declared by many 
competent critics to be the finest dramatic 
poem in the world—the Book of Job; the 
finest elegiac dirge in the whole of litera- 
ture—the Lamentations of Jeremiah; the 
richest collection of devotional pieces ex- 
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tant—the Book of Psalms; the most 
beautiful specimens of Oriental imagery 
anywhere to be found—the Book of Isaiah; 
what Renan has described as “the most 
beautiful book ever written’—the Gospel 
According to Saint Luke; what Dr. Fair- 
bairn declared to be the greatest literary 
feat ever performed, namely, the presen- 
tation of a Supernatural Person in nat- 
ural surroundings—the Gospel of Saint 
John (compare the simple reality of John’s 
picture with the vague unrealities of “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back” or the 
modern movie play “The Miracle Man”) ; 
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the finest account of a voyage in all the 
writings of antiquity, and according to 
President Hadley of Yale* University, the 
most compact and useful statement of 
pragmatism known to us—the Acts of 
the Apostles; what Coleridge describes as 
“the profoundest book in existence”—the 
Epistle to the Romans; a gallery of charac- 
ters unmatched in the literature of any 
people, the story of the greatest human 
who ever lived—Saint Paul; the greatest 
thing ever said—“God is love,” and the 
greatest Personality of all history—Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


THE BIBLE: TRY IT.* 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, M. A., D. D. 


Every scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness: that the man of God may 
be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work, 2 Tim, ti. 16, 17 (R.V.). 

Scriptural areas that were dim and 
hazy, lying in uncertain twilight, are emerg- 
ing from the mistlike panoramas in the 
dawn. We are gaining clearer knowledge 
upon many things. Just as finer lenses en- 
rich and enlarge our apprehension of the 
material heavens, so finer lenses are en- 
riching our apprehension of the spiritual 
heavens. The Lord is giving us better 
tools and instruments, and realities are 
appearing that were once confused. I think 
we know some of the prophets as we have 
never known them before; the mists and 
obscurities are lifting, and we can see the 
moving life, and we can feel the play of 
passion, and we can realize the vital cor- 
respondence with our own time. The old 
environments are being more and more 
unveiled; scholarship is deciphering’ the 
significance of forgotten dust; silent land- 
marks have found a voice; the realms of 
the dead are being repeopled, and in the 
recovery of buried worlds, buried truth 
obtains a resurrection. And so for all 
the gifts and work of consecrated scholar- 


*A sermon delivered for the New York Bible 
Society, December 3, 1911, in recognition of the 
one hundred and second anniversary of organized 
Bible Society work in New York City. 


ship, which discover new wealth in the old 
Word, I offer God most hearty praise. 

But that is not the line of meditation 
that I wish to follow to-day. There are 
many who busy themselves with the intri- 
cate problems of the Bible who have no 
mastery in the experimental knowledge of 
Christ. They spend their time studying the 
guidepost, but they have no vital acquaint- 
ance with the road. They have a magnifi- 
cent knowledge of the map of the country, 
but they are not familiar with its bracing 
air, and its refreshing springs, and its 
coverts from the tempest, and its pleasant 
arbors by the way, and its lilies of peace, 
and its rich and plentiful fruits which are 
good for all the changing seasons of our 
life. They know the Book in the letter, 
they are strangers to the spirit. They 
know it as literature, they do not know it as 
revelation. They come to it as students, they 
do not come to it as sinners; they bring 
their curiosity, they do not bring their 
needs. They treat it as a manual of ab- 
sorbing mental interest, they do not regard 
it as a vade mecum in the eternal concerns 
of the soul. They do everything with the 
Bible, except prove it. They remain in the 
lecture-room and discuss its doctrines, they 
do not go into the infirmary and apply its 
teachings to broken lives, and more par- 
ticularly to their own. 

_So that my purpose this afternoon is a 
very simple one, and may all be expressed 
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in a simple phrase: Try it! Test its teach- 
ings experimentally, honestly, earnestly, 
persistently, by submitting your life to their 
control and direction. These teachings 
claim to be “profitable,” workable, efficient, 
vitally helpful, profoundly advantageous in 
practical service. Try them! Prove them! 
Subject yourself to their counsels, and in 
personal experience resolve the question 
as to the essential value of their claims. 
And I do not know that you can have a 
better order for your experiments than 
just the order of my text, where it is 
claimed that inspired Scripture is “profit- 
able for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction which is in right- 
eousness: that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely with every 
good work.” 

Turn to the first claim. It claims to be 
“profitable for teaching.” That is to say, 
it claims to give us the loftiest teaching 
concerning the loftiest life, and how to 
find its true fountain and blessedness. It 
is “profitable” for the unveiling of the ideal 
life. It will teach us how to think about 
life; it will furnish the mind with thought, 
and vision and ideal; it will disclose the 
patterns in the mount; it will reveal the 
contour of the things unseen. That is its 
claim. Well, let us try it. I take Ruskin 
with me to Switzerland, that he may unveil 
to me the harmonious majesty and delicacy 
of the country, its exquisite loveliness, 
wedded to its august and austere grandeur. 
And I am bidden to take the Bible with me 
in my exploration of life that there may be 
unfelded to my gaze the wonderful glories 
of the “life indeed.” 

Let me try it. Let me begin with its 
unveiling of the face of God. We must 
read slowly, lingeringly, absorbingly, adding 
lineament to lineament until we gaze upon 
the gle-y. of the Lord. We must read with 
our eye upon the Object, quietly and delib- 
erately fashioning for ourselves the Bib- 
lical conception of God. We must gaze 
upon His holiness, until we are dazzled by 
a radiant whiteness for which material 
things provide no symbols. We must gaze 
upon His grace until the fullness and spon- 
taneity of it affect us like the mighty roll 
of the sea. We must gaze upon His love 
until the light and. warmth of it compass 
us about as with the glory of the summer 
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sun, And then, under the continued teach- 


ings of the Book, we must watch the 


heavenly glory subdue itself to mortal 
fellowship, entering in at “lowly doors” and 
condescending to ministries of infinite ten- 
derness and care. We must watch the 
Divine glory as it tabernacles itself in flesh, 
and moves about in home and market, in 


the cornfield and by the beach, among the 


proud and supercilious, among the publi- 
cans and sinners, among fresh little children, 
and people withered by iniquity and disease. 
We must follow the glory through Geth- 
semane, to Calvary, to Olivet, to the 
Throne: follow it, I say, slowly, reverently, 
apprehendingly, until at the end of the 
lesson we know something of the over- 
whelming significance which the Scriptures 
attach to the word “God.” 

I wonder, how many people in my con- 
gregation have tried this. How many of 
you under the guidance of the Book have 
fashioned for your minds the Scriptural 
conception of God? Many of the saints 
have done it, and if I had time I could 
present many witnesses as to what happens 
when men begin to gaze upon the counte- 
nance of the Lord, as unveiled in the Sacred 
Word. There is a great friend of mine 
in the Spirit, Dr. Alexander Whyte, of 
Edinburgh, and here is what he said when 
he had been fashioning these great thoughts 
and entertaining them in his mind: “We 
cannot employ our minds better than by 
dazzking them and staggering them with the 
unspeakable glory of God.” And there was 
another man belonging to this country, one 
who, though his teaching on some things 
are not such as satisfy my mind, had a 
glorious vision of the glory of God. I 
mean Horace Bushneil, and let me read you 
what he said when he had been contemplat- 
ing the glory: “I never so saw God, never 
had Him come so broadly, clearly out. 

. . Lhave not seemed to compare Him 
with anything, and set Him in a higher 
value, but He has been the all, and the al- 
together, everywhere lovely. . a Ite aS 
as if He had come out Himself, just near 
enough, and left me nothing but to stand 
still and see His salvation; no excitement, 
no stress, but an amazing beatific tranquil- 
lity.’ Now the Scriptures are “profitable” 
for starting us on that great experience. 
They unveil, they narrate, they counsel, 
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they direct, until under their guidance men 


have found themselves in a spiritual glory,” 


where they leave even the hints of the 
Bible behind. 

But the Scriptures are also “profitable 
for teaching” concerning the possible glo- 
rious life of man. Here in the Book we 
have a guide as to our own possibilities. We 
have directions and counsels and patterns 
concerning the dignities and nobilities in 
which we may be clothed. Here we have 
teachings which will reveal to us what each 
one may be when we fulfill the purpose of 
God. And here again I offer you very 
practical counsel. Take the New Testa- 
ment. Follow its unveilings of the man 
you might be. Follow it slowly, hint by 
hint and line by line. Put it together as 
though you were fashioning the lineaments 
of a face or constituting a personality. Put 
in the eyes. Put in the lips, the lips of the 
man you might be. Putin the ears. Put in 
the brain and let it be inspired by lovely 
thoughts. Put in the heart, and let the 
heart be filled with lovely sympathies. Give 
the figure hands, full of healing and min- 
istry. Give it feet, swift and ready for the 
path of obedience. Do you see what I 
mean? Take out the hints here and there 
and fashion the image until you can say, 
“That is the man I might be!” This Book 
will show you your august dignities in 
Jesus Christ your Lord. And when you 
have fashioned your image and look into 
the depths of its significance, you will find 
two things stand out in most obtrusive clear- 
ness. You will find that the character of 
the man you might be is both spacious 
and gracious. It has height and it has 
breadth. The vertical reach of it lays 
hold of God in intimate and vital fellow- 
ship. The horizontal reach of it lays 
hold of man in kindly affinities, sacrificial 
kinships, tender grace and compassion. 
Put it all together as I suggest to you, 
and you will be overwhelmed by the allur- 
ing glory. The Book is “profitable for 
teaching.” 

But I am further told that it is “profit- 
able:. . . . for reproof.” It is profitable, 
not only in unveiling the life that might 
be, but in unveiling the life that is, not 
only in disclosing my possibility, but in ex- 
posing my present condition. Try it! You 
may read a novel, even a very powerful 
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novel, and while you. may be interested, 
you may never be exposed. There are no 
shafts of revealing light that pierce down 
in the cellarings of your soul and expose 
the hidden uncleanness. Or you may go to 
the theater, and while you may be enter- 
tained, you may never be reproved. And 
the reason is this: The theater shows you 
life as it is and not life as it might be. It 
portrays realities and not idealities. I re- 
member a very notable English actor who 
contended that the theater would fulfill its 
highest mission. by depicting life as it is. 
He argued that if the stage only depicted life 
in all its comminglings, life in its meanness 
and unclean passion, the onlookers would be 
repelled by the defilement and would go 
away to loathe it. It is a monstrous perver- 
sion of the true happenings in life. We shall 
never discern the uncleanness in our own 
lives by gazing on the filth without. The 
only way to reveal dirt is by a background 
of purity. I remember my friend, Mrs. 
Hugh Price Hughes, once told me of a 
little experience she had in her work in 
one of the poorer parts of London. She 
had a meeting of women. She was more 
than a little concerned by the want of per- 
sonal cleanliness. She did not wish to 
speak to them openly about it lest they 
should take offense and remain away, ‘and 
so she got a pair of white kid gloves and 
shook hands with every woman as she came 
into the room. Every hand left its mark, 
and she sat throughout the meeting wearing 
her gloves. The next week she did the 
same, but the obtrusive dirt seen upon the 
white gloves began a revealing ministry, 
and one by one the women saw their want 
of cleanliness against the white background, 
and at length the meeting was clean. It is 
a simple illustration, but I think it fills my 
purpose. We shall never see our unclean- 
ness until we see it in contrast with “the 
white flower of a blameless life.” If we 
are going to expose the world it will have 
to be by the unfolding of the ideal, and 
if the managers of our theaters want to 
send a piercing shaft into the hearts of the 
audience they must put nobility on the 
stage. Our secret sins are seen in the light 
of His countenance. They come out and 
become obtrusive when set in the radiance 
of His presence. Let anyone, therefore, 
sit down and contemplate the glory of the 
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Lord and the glory of his own possible 
salvation as unveiled in the Word of God, 
and he will find that his own inglorious 
life begins to depress him by its ugly 
presence. It was when Isaiah had gazed 
upon the Lord “high and lifted up,” that 
he cried, “Woe is me! for I am undone.” 
It was when Simon Peter had got a glimpse 
of his own possible glory in the glory of 
the Lord, that he cried out, “Depart from 
me; for I am an unclean man.’ The Word 
of God is “profitable for reproof.” 

But let me take you a further step. The 
Scriptures are also “profitable... . for cor- 
rection.” J think that our English word “cor- 
rection” is scarcely expressive of the real 
significance of the Apostle’s mind. I think 
that the word “erection” would be nearer 
than correction. We want a word sug- 
gestive of something that has fallen, that 
has lost its position, that has been over- 
thrown, and that is now being set again in 
its old place. It is the reérection of 
falling nobility. It is the setting straight 
again of that which lies in exposed and 
crooked ruin. 

So you see the sequence of my great 
text. The Bible first of all unveils the 
glory. Then in unveiling the glory, it ex- 
poses my shame. Then it affords me 
counsel as to how my shameful deflection 
may be put right again. Try it! Try it! 
Suppose I close the Bible and refuse to 
listen to its precepts, and I regard all its 
counsel as effete and obsolete. Where 
shall I find direction for the reérection 
of fallen lives? Where would you advise 
me to go? I had a letter last night from 
a man who is broken,—one of a vast 
multitude of broken people, lying over- 
whelmed in the sense of irreparable disas- 
ter. What would you advise me to say to 
him if I close the Bible? What kind of 
profitable counsel may I offer him for the 
reérection of his life? I go to my book- 
shelves and I take down the best book on 
ethics in my library.. I turn to a chapter 
which I think might be helpful. It bears 
the title, “Moral Pathology,” and indeed 
I find a magnificent analysis of moral dis- 
ease. But when I search for some counsel 
as to how a man who is held in moral dis- 
ease can be brought to moral life again, I 
search in vain. I take another book from 
my shelves, a book which when it was first 
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published made some stir in the world. This 
book has an engaging title, “The Service 
of Man.” Here surely is a book in which 
I shall find counsel suitable for the recon- 
struction of broken life. But here is what 
I read, “It is no use disguising the fact, 
there is no remedy for a bad heart.” No 
reérection! If you are broken, you must 
remain in your brokenness. You must burn 
away in your shame. “No remedy for a 
bad heart!” Ah, but there is! Here is 
a Sacred Manual, a Manual which describes 
the restoring means of grace. And if you 
know in,the circle of your associates any 
man who is broken in will, or in hope, 
or in faith, let me urge you to offer him 
the counsels of that Book. He will find 
a wealth of hope, of heartening, and an im- 
mediacy of counsel which will lead him to 
the restoring springs of life. Or if you 
yourself are broken, and are lying with 
damaged wings, and cannot soar, and are 
like a bird that has lost its power of flight, 
there are counsels in this Book, by which 
you can be made whole again. It is “profit- 
able . . . . for correction.” Try it, man! 
Try it! 

And, lastly, my text claims that through 
the counsels of the Word of God the man 
of God may be made “complete, furnished 
completely unto every good work.” It is 
not only profitable for regaining life, but 
also for keeping it when you have found it 
again. It makes the most audacious claim. 
It claims that there is nothing you are going 
to need along the ever changing way of life 
which is overlooked in its counsels. You 
have no need to go anywhere else for 
directions. It will teach you how to be 
equipped to meet the lion when he leaps 
upon you from the thicket, to meet the 
snare in the road, to meet Apollyon as 
he straddles across your path, to meet judg- 
ment; “furnished completely.” What do 
you need for the living of a strong life? 
Do you need vision? Here is the Book 
which. will furnish the requisite counsel. 
It will teach you how to keep the goal in 
sight, how to discern the windings of a 
true road, and how to see the Great Com- 
panion on the road. Is it desire you need? 
Are your inclinations perverse? Do you 
love what ought to be distasteful, and do 
you recoil from what ought to be lovely? 
Then this Book offers itself as a school of 
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desire for the culture of inclination, that 
the soul may have an appetite for the things 
that are highest and best. It will furnish 
you completely. Or is it will power you 
need? The power to follow the ideal and 
be persistent in the holy quest? Then there 
is no book in the world which is: so 
competent to guide you to the reservoir 
of moral and spiritual strength. You 
shall be “furnished completely unto every 
good work.” The Book will be profitable 
in the quest of a cultured eye, a cultured 
mind, a cultured heart and a cultured will. 

And so I am advising you to treat the 
Bible in this way. Use it as a manual of 
living. Do not regard it as a magician’s 
spell. Do not regard it as an implement 
of dull superstition, and never be foolish 
enough to sneer at it as obsolete, when you 
have never been man enough to try it. Try 
it! And I tell you that before the anni- 


versary of the New York Bible Society 
comes round again you will say: 


Lord, Thy Word abideth, 
And our footsteps guideth. 
Who its truth believeth 
Light and joy receiveth. 


When our foes are near us, 

Then Thy Word doth cheer us, 
Word of consolation, 
- Message of salvation. 


When the storms are o’er us 
And dark clouds before us, 

Then its light directeth ; 
And our way protecteth. 


Word of mercy, giving 
Succor to the living; 
Word of life, supplying 
Comfort to the dying. 


Oh, that we, discerning 
Its most holy learning, 
Lord, may love and fear Thee: 
Evermore be near Thee. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE IN THE LIFE 
OF A YOUNG PERSON. 


Mr. Robert E. Speer. 


A recent advertisement of one of our _ 


best-known Bible institutes begins with two 
quotations. The first is from Mr. Roose- 
velt: “To every man who faces life with 
real desire to do his part in everything, 
I appeal for a study of the Bible. No 
book of any kind ever written has so af- 
fected the whole life of a people.” The 
second is from Mr. Wilson: “A man has 
deprived himself of the best there is in the 
world who has deprived himself of intimate 
knowledge of the Bible.” Between these 
two quotations the statement of the adver- 
tisement runs as follows: “Men whose lives 
were shaped by the Bible laid the founda- 
tions of American freedom. This marvel- 
ous Book has moulded earth’s loftiest char- 
acters. It meets the deepest need and every 
need of man. It charts the only path to 
real and lasting success. It reveals man’s 
only way of salvation, and it is the world’s 
best business Book. Dig in it as for gold 
and you will secure treasure of value and 
_extent beyond any calculation.” 
Testimonies like these can be multiplied 
indefinitely: From John Quincy Adams: 
“The first and almost the only book deserv- 


ing of universal attention is the Bible. I 
speak as a man of the world to men of the 
world, and I say to you, ‘Search the Scrip- 
tures... . . The earlier my children begin 
to read it the more confident will be my 
hopes that they will prove useful citizens 
of their country and respectable members 
of society.” From Abraham Lincoln: “I 
am profitably engaged in reading the Bible. 
Take all of this Book upon reason that 
you can and the balance by faith, and you 
will live and die a better man... .. In 
regard to the Great Book, I have only to 
say that it is the best Book which God has 
given to men.” From Ulysses S. Grant: 
“Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor 
of your liberties; write its precepts on your 
hearts and practise them in your lives. To 
the influence of this Book we are indebted 
for the progress made in civilization, and to 
this we must look as our guide in the near 
future.” From Benjamin Harrison: “If 
you take out of your statutes, your Con- 
stitution, your family life, all that is taken 
from the Sacred Book, what would there 
be left to bind society together?” From 
David J. Brewer: “This American nation 
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from its first settlement at Jamestown to 
this hour is based upon and permeated by 
the principles of the Bible.’ From Tol- 
stoy: “I do not know a book which gives 
in such compact and poetic form every 
phase of human ideas as the Bible. With- 
out the Bible the education of the child in 
the present state of society is impossible.” 
From Charles A. Dana: “Of all books, the 
most indispensable and the most useful, the 
one whose knowledge is most effective, is 
the Bible. There is no book from which 
more valuable lessons can be learned.” 

The late President W. R. Harper, of 
Chicago University, once gave eleven rea- 
sons why a college student should study 
the Bible. They were these: 


Because the Bible is so well known. 
Because the Bible is not so well 
known. 

Because of what it is as history. 

Because of what it is as literature. 

Because the Bible shows the gradual 

development through centuries, of a 

Divine plan for man’s redemption. 

6. Because the Bible describes the con- 
summation of this plan in the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, and in the es- 
tablishment of the Christian Church. 

7. Because it contains the fundamental 
principles of natural life. 

8. Because it prescribes a rule of guid- 
ance for individual life. 

9. Se it furnishes strength to resist 
evil. 

10. Because without that broader, deeper 
view of the Bible the student is in 
danger of losing his respect and his 
regard for the Sacred Book. 

11. The college student should study the 

Bible because he of all men must 

teach the Bible, if it is to be taught 

wisely and intelligently. 


Kae ISS 


The social and educational reasons for . 


the thorough study of the Bible are com- 
plete. We are not doing our loyal duty 
to the nation and we are not acquiring 
and communicating the best that there is 
in our intellectual inheritance if we do not 
know our Bibles. But the argument for 
Bible study goes a great deal farther than 
this. The Bible is the Great Book of the 
inward life, of the conscience and the soul. 
It is the Book which lives as no other book 
lives and gives life as no other book gives 
life. I have tried my hand at stating the 
reasons for Bible study after the fashion 


‘ of Dr. Harper, and here are ten to match 


his eleven: 


1. Our souls need nourishment as truly 
as our bodies, and the Bible is the 
best food for our souls. 

2. It occupies the mind with good 
thoughts. It fosters reverence and 
earnestness of spirit. It gives volume 
and depth and dignity to our lives. 

3. It helps to restrain wrong impulses 
and to purify wrong desires, to clarify 
and strengthen the sense of duty and 
to awaken and intensify the purposes 
of righteousness. 

4. It moulds the character by keeping 
before it the perfect example of 
Christ and by the influence of the 
truth. It reveals to us the will of 
God as to duty and work and the 
spirit and sphere of action of our 
lives. 

5. The Bible has so entered into the 
best life and institutions of the na- 
tion, that ignorance of the Bible is 
unpatriotic. As Justice Brewer says, 
“He is the best patriot who loves the 
Bible best and teaches it to others.” 

6. The Bible contains all that we know 
of God. There are some things that 
we can reason out about God but they 
are all in the Bible, and there is a 
great deal there about God which we 
should not know otherwise. 

7. It is the most interesting Book in the 
world. If any man thinks it is not, 
let him try to practise it and see. 

8. If we want to do any Christian work 
with others and for others we must 
know the Bible. A knowledge of the 
Bible and love in our hearts consti- 
tute the best equipment for Christian 
work. 

9, The example of Christ: He was a 
Student of the Bible and He had only 
the Old Testament and probably was 
too poor to own a very large part of 
that. If with only the Old Testament, 
and that borrowed, He loved and 
studied the Bible so, how much more 
ought we with our richer Bible and 
owning our own copies! 

10. The Bible is God’s Word to us. 
Prayer is our word to Him. Prayer- 
ful Bible study, therefore, opens up 
real fellowship between us and God. 


And methods of Bible study are not mys- 
terious and difficult, beyond the power of 
common folk with little time and no great 
scholarship. The Bible is deeper than the 
deepest, but it is open to the simplest. It is 
a Book which we may read just as we 
would read any book, stopping on each 
phrase or word which finds us. And we 
cannot read it too often or too much. We 
ought habitually to be reading it through 
again and again until its whole content and 
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its outlines and configurations are all fa- 
miliar to us. But beyond reading there 
are many other methods,—by books, by 
subjects, by periods, by biographies. 

It would be easy to suggest textbooks 
and helps but with all their advantages 
such aids have this disadvantage also: they 
divert us from actually handling the Bible 
itself. What we need most of all is to be- 
come familiar with the Bible, and the best 
way to accomplish this is to read and read, 
and study for ourselves, with all the help 
and outside reading we can find time for, 
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but with all this as auxiliary to our own 
direct work with the Bible text itself. Let 
us begin with the Gospels and see if we can 
absorb them so as to be able in our own 
minds to go through a Gospel recalling the 
content of each of its chapters in order, 
and then go on from the Gospels to acquire 
in the same way a lasting acquaintance with 
other books in the New Testament and the 
Old. This kind of treasure in the mind is 
the best wealth we can possess and out of it 
will flow streams of strength and vitality 
over all our life and influence. 


FAITH’S FINAL AUTHORITY. 
Henry W. Frost. 


It is commonly acknowledged that these 
are days of intense and immense unsettle- 
ment. The foundation of things is being 
shaken and almost destroyed, and the cry is 
going up, “What can the righteous do?” 
The time has come when men’s hearts are 
failing them for fear, not knowing what 
the future will bring forth. What yester- 
day was certain, to-day is doubted and to- 
morrow will be disbelieved. The question 
is, What will remain? and, If there is cer- 
tainty, where may it be found? 

Moreover, this unsettlement and con- 
sequent disquiet exist amongst all classes 
of persons and in all the various relation- 
ships of life. Secular and religious period- 
icals indicate that the human mind is in a 
state of actual ferment, and this in respect 
to nearly every subject under the sun. Is 
monarchy or democracy the ideal govern- 
ment? Granting that democracy is the 
ideal, is it to be limited or unlimited? Is 
the proposed League of Nations from 

‘heaven and a gift from God, or is it from 
the pit and the work of Satan? Is the 
world getting better or worse? Is man 
immortal or only mortal? Is communion 
with the dead possible, and, if it is, is it 
lawful? Is Christ’s coming premillennial, 
postmillennial or nonmillennial? What 
part is the Christian to play in politics? is 
he to abandon himself to them in the hope 
of saving the world, or is he to stand off 
from them as from a hopeless and con- 
taminating task, giving himself to prayer 
and evangelization? What fellowship is a 


Christian to have with those who are not 
Christians, or with those who are, but are 
not true to Christ and His Word? What 
social pleasures are allowable? How is the 
Sabbath to be kept? What principles are 
to govern parents in the bringing up of 
their children? What is prayer? is it ob- 
jective or simply subjective? What is the 
Word? is it inspired in whole, in part or not 
at all? What is salvation? is it to be ob- 
tained through service, suffering or sacri- 
fice? and, if by sacrifice, by whose, one’s 
own or Christ’s? And who is Christ? is 
He just Man or is He also God? If He is 
only Man, what can He do for men, or, 
if He is also God, what does He require 
of men? 
And so the questions come in like a flood, 
from paper and magazine, from pew and 
pulpit, from quibbling minds and also from 
broken hearts. Some of us had thought 
that most of these matters had been set- 
tled long ago and that the issue of things 
had resolved itself simply into this: be- 
lief or unbelief. But we suddenly find that 
everything is once more in the melting pot; 
that serious-minded men and women are 
questioning realities; and that even Chris- 
tians are demanding new solutions of old- 
time problems. We perceive, therefore, that 
every teacher of men is called upon to 
exercise infinite patience and to be ready 
to build again from the bottom upward; 
and, moreover, probably the teacher has 
problems of his own, which many years* 
and much prayerful thinking have failed to | 
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solve. It is a time of mental and spiritual 
disorder in every sphere of life and in every 
part of the world. 

And what makes the situation worse to 
many is that there seetns to be no final 
court of appeal, especially in spiritual af- 
fairs, where cases may be argued and where 
just and final decisions may be obtained. 
There is a feeling that such a court should 
and must exist somewhere; but the question 
is, Where is it? So men conclude that 
herein is presented the greatest problem 
of all. They declare that there are many 


voices in the world, each differing from’ 


the other, and no one knows which one 
is most Divine. Confusion is thus turned 
into what may only be described by Milton’s 
phrase: 


“With ruin upon ruin, rout upon rout, 
Confusion worse confounded.” 


And we have the spectacle thus of men 
stumbling forward in the dark, with their 
arms outstretched. They need a guiding 
hand, but they fail to find it. What, then, 
shall they do? 

In this crisis, some say that we should 
turn to the pope. But if so, which one? 
Accepting Peter, for the moment, as the 
first pope, are we to test all the others by 
him, and if we are, what will be left of 
the others? But if we are not, which of 
the later-day popes are we to reckon as 
having spoken ex cathedra? This last is 
most perplexing, for there have been many 
popes, each one with a different dictum; 
twice over at the same time there have been 
two popes, each opposing the other; again 
and again a later-day pope has contradicted 
a former-day one, so that the benediction 
of the one has become the malediction of 
the other; and even the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, which one must accept if one 
turns to the Roman curia, was condemned as 
heresy by the popes themselves up to the 
time of Pius the Ninth, and by a large 
number of the cardinals even then; and to 
this day the theologians at Rome are not 
agreed as to what papal infallibility means. 
Tested by the necessary laws of harmony 
and unanimity we shall not find final au- 
thority with the popes. 

But others say that we should turn to the 
Church. If so, which Church? Shall it be 
the Roman, Greek, Armenian, Syrian, Nes- 


torian, or Coptic? For, mark it, it will have 
to be a choice between these since they do 
not agree with one another even in things 
fundamental. Or, if we shall turn away 
from the historic churches to the reformed, 
where fundamental agreement is found, 
which Protestant Church shall it be? Shall 
it be the Church of England, Church of 
Scotland, Episcopal, Reformed Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Moravian, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist or the 
Salvation Army? For, mark it, again, 
while these agree in essentials, they vastly 
disagrée in nonessentials, which with the 
conscientious man are often tremendously 
vital. Or shall we make another effort and 
turn to the apostolic, simple and devoted 
people, the Plymouth Brethren? But to 
which party among these shall we go; the 
close, open or loose; the Darbyites, New- 
tonites, Cecilites, Ravenites, or Grantites? 
for we must differentiate even here. Alas! 
it is manifest that we shall not find union 
and unanimity even in the Church, historic 
or reformed; and this is certain, that we 
shall never get the harmonious note of 
authority from Scriptural and spiritual dis- 
cord. 

But still others say that we should seek 
to. hear the authoritative word outside of 
organized ecclesiasticism, in that great con- 
sensus of opinion expressed by individuals 
through the ages and brought into full ex- 
pression in these last days of grace. But 
can we place this consensus? Do any two 
men interpret and formulate it alike? Is 
it possible from book or sermon to de- 
fine and express it? Even where it may be 
partly vocalized, is it clear, comprehensive 
and final? For instance, was the consensus- 
voice in apostolic days the same as it was 
in medizval? and was it then what it is 
now, since men have been to war and slain 
the great dragon? And, in passing, what 
was the great dragon? was it kaiserism or 
sin in the human heart? and, if it was sin, 
was this slain and is it dead? If, then, sin 
is not dead, who knows what the consensus 
has to say about it, in national, social and 
personal life? 

Moreover, what is this consensus 
which is so much talked about? is it 
a person or thing? is it living or dead? is it 
truth or shibboleth? is it Divine or human? 
If it proves at last to be just human, then 
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evidently we are back where we were at 
the beginning, and in this case we are in the 
grip of the greatest religious mastodon of 
the ages, the genus homo, that is, our falli- 
ble selves. And, clearly, no one can hope 
that final spiritual authority will come out 
of a condition such as this. In short, if 
we may not go farther than we have gone, 
we shall find no final authority anywhere, 
and hence, we shall remain of all men the 
most miserable. 

It is a relief now to turn away from such 
uncertainties, which are but vagaries, to a 
nearer, surer and more soul-satisfying con- 
sideration. There is a Book which claims 
to be divinely authoritative, and we may 
affirm that there are facts about it which 
substantiate this claim, among which are 
the following: 

First, it is an old Book, all of it old and 
some of it very old, and no neglect, nor 
hatred, nor persecution, has ever been able 
to destroy it; which suggests that God 
fashioned it and has preserved it. 

Second, the Book has proved to be a 
regenerating, transforming and comforting 
influence, through thousands of years, with 
millions of persons and in behalf of indi- 
viduals of diverse characteristics and needs; 
which indicates that it has had within it- 

‘self a power beyond the human. 

Third, the Book touches upon history, 
art, poetry and science, formulates theol- 
ogy and expands experimental religion, and 
these diverse elements have been presented 
by men of different times, countries, races, 
social position, political environment and 
national and personal aspiration, and all 
this without a false or conflicting statement 
within it, and with a perfect harmonization 
and development of truth; which implies 
the presence and power of the miraculous. 

Fourth, the Book is prophetic in the ma- 
jor portion of it, and its foretellings have 
often anticipated thousands of years, 
multitudes of people and a multiplicity of 
events, including the largest possible na- 
tional movements and also the smallest pos- 
sible personal details, and its utterances 
have never yet failed nor been once dis- 
credited ; which manifests elements of fore- 
view and _ predetermination which are 
nothing less than Divine. 

And, finally, it is beyond doubting that 
whatever measure. of infallibility there has 
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been amongst men has come from the Book, 
and that all past and present confusion has 
developed, not from it, but only from man’s 
failure to understand and interpret it 
aright; which proves beyond controversy 
that the Book is a light shining in a dark 
place, a voice which has a divinely certain 
sound, a sacred dictum, an ultimate dogma, 
the ex cathedra utterance of the living God. 
Here, then, faith may rest, for here is final 
authority. 

Here, however, the heart falters. For 
each of us rightly asks: Who am I that I 
should think myself to be better than other 
men? and what chance of success in in- 
terpreting the Bible may I hope for when 
men at large have so widely disagreed 
concerning it? This indeed is searching and 
solemnizing; it is even discouraging and 
disheartening, particularly since the very 
Book whose authority we recognize tells 
us plainly that to the end we shall see in 
part and, therefore, prophesy in part. 

It is to be remembered, however, that 
this is not all of the truth and that what 
remains is most encouraging and enhearten- 
ing. For these things are also facts. The 
Master promised that the Spirit through 
the Book should guide us into truth. We 
know that whatever of truth has been dis- 


- covered has been found by searching the 


Book. It is evident that thousands of per- 
sons have been made both wise and godly 
by meditating on the things contained in 
the Book. It is true, even if we may not 
know everything in the Book, that we may 
know much of it and that this will ever be 
for our own and others’ profit. And, 
finally, it is manifest that the apprehension 
of truth is not so much in proportion to 
one’s knowledge of the Book as it is to 
one’s obedience to it. In‘view of prevailing 
Scriptural misinterpretation and _ spiritual 
confusion, it behooves us to walk through 
life with humble and contrite hearts. We 
must keep in mind that others besides our- 
selves have the fullness of the Spirit, and, 
instead of ourselves, may have the right 
interpretation of the revelation. And we 
are never to forget that finality of knowl- 
edge and teaching will never be found with 
us, Since we, too, are only men. At the same 
time, there is every reason to be assured 
that it is our sacred privilege to come to the 
Bible as God’s infallible Word; to regard 
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it as the Divine mandate in respect to hu- 
man life and conduct; to study it as the one 
revelation which will illuminate the soul 
and transform the life; and to hold it as 
the decisive word in all controversy. By 
doing these things, in spite of all personal 
infirmity and even in these confused and 
confusing times, we shall increasingly dis- 
cover that God’s truth is ever fixed and final 
and also that he who does the will of God 
will certainly know of the doctrine. 

But to get the benefit of the Book, we 
need to deal practically with it. When 
one is sick and goes to a medicine chest 
for a remedy, he does not take the first 
medicine which chances to come to hand, 
nor does he take all of the medicines which 
the cupboard may contain; he selects his 
remedy according to his need and for the 
time being shuts himself up to it. The 
Bible is a sacred medicine chest, and it 
holds in behalf of those spiritually sick, 
remedies for every disease. 

God expects us, however, to show spirit- 
ual discernment, not to speak of common 
sense, in dealing with it. If we wish to 
know about earth, we do not want to study 
about heaven; and if we desire to know 
about heaven, we do not want to study about 
earth. Again, if we want to understand 
- about spiritual experiences, we ought not to 
turn to prophecy; and if we want to under- 
stand prophecy, we ought not to study about 
spiritual experiences. We are called upon, 
first of all, to discover our spiritual need, 
and then to deal with that portion of the 
Word which has to do with this. If one is 
impure, let him consider the purity of 
Christ and His ability to displace fleshly 
sin. If one has a temper, let him consider 
the gentleness of Christ and His power to 
give love and patience. If one is uncertain 
about fundamental truth, let him study what 
the Word has to say about inspiration, the 
Deity of Christ, the Atonement, the Res- 
urrection and other like subjects. If one 
is not interested in foreign missions, let 
him dwell upon the great commission of 
Christ, the acts of the Holy Spirit variously 
recorded and the missionary life of Paul. 
If one is doubtful about eschatology, let 
him take up faithfully and fearlessly the 
teachings which concern future things and 
found his convictions on the revelation of 
the Bible rather than upon the comments of 
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lesser books. In other words, we need to 
deal sanely with the Book in order that the 
Book may deal sanely with us. To do this 
is to become, in the best sense, a Bible 
Christian. And the man who is this is 
not shaken by every wind which blows and 
every wave which beats, but stands un- 
moved and unmovable through every storm. 
Mr. Moody made one text, “He that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever,” the guide 
of his life; and he became like his text. 
But he only got to know God’s will by 
close and prolonged study of God’s Word 
and this from the standpoint of his personal 
need. 

A last word needs to be spoken. We 
must be careful not to divorce knowledge 
and action. It is terribly possible for us 
to know much and yet to put little into 
practice. One may approve of clothing and 
yet go unclothed. One may admire food 
and yet remain hungry. One may glory in 
the sun and yet walk in the dark. One 
may agree with truth and yet abide in 
falsehood. One may swear by the Bible, 
the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible, 
and yet not know, or else forsake, its plain- 
est precepts. Faith only overcomes the world 
by turning theory into practice, by first 
knowing and then doing. The heretics of 
life are not only those who depart from re- 
vealed truth, but also those who search it, 
understand it, praise it—and then neglect 
or disobey it. At every turn of life, in 
every crisis of life, for every purpose of 
life, we need to come to the Word as to 
God’s final utterance and faith’s full resting 
place. But having done this, we need, above 
all else, to set our hearts to keep that which 
is written therein. There was once on earth 
a Man Who was God’s great Dogmatist, 
and He said: “Ye do err, not knowing the 
scriptures”; and, be it remembered, this 
One added: “If ye know these things, 
blessed are ye if ye do them.” 

In “The Monastery,” the White Lady 
speaks to Glendinning these quaint but 
most true words: 


“Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries! 
Happiest they of human race, 
To whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the ‘latch and force the way; 
And better had they ne’er been born 
Who read to doubt or read to scorn!” 


THE MINISTER AND HIS BIBLE. 
Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. 


Of all the men in the world, the Christian 
minister, preéminently, must be a “man of 
one book”; he must know the Book. Of 
course, he must be acquainted with other 
books; it is true, in a sense, that “one who 
knows only the Bible does not know the 
Bible.” So intimately is this Book related 
to history, to other literature and to all 
phases of life, that light is thrown upon its 
pages by almost every department of human 
knowledge; and, other things being equal, 
the best-furnished mind will interpret most 
intelligently the written Word. If a minis- 
ter needed to choose between an acquaint- 
ance with the Bible and an acquaintance 
with other books, the right choice would 
be obvious; but this is a false alternative; 
he should be allowed both; he needs both; 
but, however proficient in other fields, his 
first endeavor, his constant purpose, his 
supreme effort, must be in the sphere of 
Biblical study. There are many different 
methods of this study; there are various 
approaches to revealed truth; there are dis- 
tinct and legitimate uses to which the Bible 
may be put. Some of these are closely re- 
lated; some at times may be combined; one 
makes its appeal more strongly to one stu- 
dent, another to another. It may be help- 
ful to other Bible readers, as well as to 
ministers, to pass some of these in brief 
review. 

1. The literary study of the Bible should 
underlie all other methods of its use. It 
should be read, just as any other great 
English classic, in long and continuous sec- 
tions. There is a place for the minute 
study of single words and phrases; but 
first of all one should gain an acquaintance 
with entire books. To some of us Milton 
and Bryant suggest disagreeable memories, 
because their superb sentences were made 
the basis for the study of syntax and were 
dissected in an endeavor to make us under- 
stand the rudiments of grammar. In a 
similar way the Bible has suffered. People 
have read single, disconnected chapters, 
or even verses, as daily tasks, and then have 
wondered why the Bible was not inter- 
esting. Even many ministers have con- 
fessed that a complete revolution has come 
in their study and preaching when they 


discovered the fascination of reading an 
entire Epistle, or other book, at a single 
sitting. One needs to know the sweep of 
an argument, or the outline of an historic 
era, in order to appreciate any particular 
paragraph or specific incident. If the im- 
mortal Shakespeare had been treated as 
most people treat their Bibles, his name 
would long since have been forgotten. To 
read the same book through, and to repeat 
the reading again and again, is a path by 
which one may first catch a glimpse of its 
beauty and its grandeur. 

2. The critical and exegetical study must 
follow. One should be aided, if possible, 
by a knowledge of the original languages 
in which the Scriptures were written; he 
should refer to the best translations which 
have been made; he should seek for the 
light which the best scholarship has given. 
For such study, only brief portions can be 
selected. It is, therefore, a good rule for 
a minister to have one book of the Bible 
which, for the period of a year, or of 
years, he is thus carefully investigating for 
at least a brief time every day. Some min- 
isters never read commentaries. They 
boast of this neglect. They glory in their 
shame. They need not, however, voice so 
loudly their disregard of expositors; by 
their sermons‘ they reveal the fatal fault 
in their method of study. Some of them 
remark with a pious air that the Holy 
Spirit speaks to them through the Word and 
they need no human help. The rebuke of 
Spurgeon is wise: “Do you not suppose 
that the Holy Spirit spoke to other men 
before you were born?” A certain young 
preacher remarked that he had never dared 
to read what other men had written about 
a text for fear he “would lose his origi- 
nality”; his discourses showed that such a 
loss would have been great gain for his 
hearers. One who would be kept from fan- 
ciful, and absurd, and untrue interpretations 
of Scripture, needs to correct his own views 
by a careful and continual reference to 
what God has said by His Word and Spirit 
to the profound scholars and saintly souls 
of all the Christian ages. 

3. The devotional study of the Bible is 
of supreme importance. It is not neces- 
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sarily separated from other methods, and 
might possibly be conducted at the same 
time; yet for most minds it should be at 
another time and even with the use of a 
different copy of the Bible. The last sug- 
gestion comes from one of the greatest 
modern preachers. To him the very book 
he uses for this particular spiritual exer- 
cise is a continual reminder and inspiration. 
Much has been written on this form of 
study; ‘nothing new need be attempted. 
Probably the essential purpose, which 
makes such a pursuit distinct, is the en- 
deavor to apply to one’s own personal 
life the message of the specific Scripture 
which is being passed under review. A 
Psalm may be used to reverently voice in 
secret the gratitude of the worshiping soul; 
a prohibition may rebuke the unrepented 
sin; a precept may stir to new endeavor; 
a promise may inspire brighter hope and 
truer confidence in God. 


It is, in substance, to obey the advice of 
the great commentator, “Apply thyself to 
the Scriptures and apply the Scriptures to 
thyself.” Such study must be deliberate, 
reverent, thoughtful. It should be daily 
and at some definite time; preferably in 
the early morning; yet a brief portion of 
Scripture may be kept in mind during an 
entire day and may prove to be veritable 
food for the soul. The supreme requisite 
for profit in such devotional study is sug- 
gested by the word “devotion”; it implies 
the surrendered will, a willingness to obey 
what God may be saying through His 
Word; it implies a continual asking: “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” 

4. The homiletic use of the Bible cannot 
be too far emphasized, even in these days 
when the statement has become common- 
place, that “there is a new demand for 
expository preaching.’ Well, there is; and 
even though crowds do not always flock to 
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hear the Bible expounded, and even though 
not all committees regard such sermon- 
izing as the thing most desired in the pas- 
tor they are seeking, the demand, on the 
part of most intelligent Christians, is real, 
and the benefit of such preaching is un- 
doubted. The minister must read his Bible 
to discover those passages which best meet 
the evident needs of his people, and he 
must then expound those passages in such 
a way as to compel attention and to bear 
definitely and helpfully upon daily life and 
modern problems. Most ministers find 
these passages in the course of their de- 
votional reading; for what appeals to one’s 
own need is certain to meet the needs of 
others; yet this may lead some men along 
lines which are too narrow. With a wider 
outlook upon life, with a consciousness of 
the problems of various classes and of the 
vast, helpless, Christless world, passages 
may be found which will furnish messages 
of cheer, and hope, and guidance and eter- 
nal life. 

In the use of these passages the minister 
must guard against the perils of minute- 
ness and remoteness; that is, his treatment 
of a paragraph or chapter or book must 
not dwell upon each particular phrase in 
such a way as to obscure the great message 
which is found in the central theme; and 
again, he must make the message pertinent 
and clearly applicable to the needs of the 
individual hearer and to the present hour. 
“Exegesis” is for the study; exposition is 


for the pulpit; but some very devout preach- 
ers fail to make the distinction; while 
true to the statements of the inspired text, 
they fail to reach the heart of the hearer, 
and they do not sympathize with the spirit- 
ual hunger and longing of that heart. 

5. Lastly, it may be well to mention the 
pastoral use of the Bible. It should be 
possible for the minister to have at his 
command the passages which will bring ex- 
actly the truth needed in darkened homes, 
in hours of bereavement, and sickness and 
distress, and further, those words which 
may arrest the indifferent and may guide 
those who are seeking for light. A pastor 
also may discover wise methods whereby 
he will awaken in the minds of his people 
a desire to read, to study and even to mem- 
orize portions of the Scripture to which 
he directs their thought and which it may 
be his privilege to make more plain and 
more precious. 

These five suggestions are not perfect 
counsels; they are far from exhaustive or 
complete. They may seem to some “coun- 
sels of perfection,” as embodying ideals 
too high to be attained or processes too 
involved to be practical. However, they 
may be to others suggestive of privileges 
already enjoyed, or of opportunities to be 
more perfectly improved in their endeavor 
to show themselves workmen that need not 
to be ashamed, “rightly dividing the word 
of truth.” 


BOOKS HELPFUL FOR BIBLE STUDY 
Edward E. Nourse. 


On its human side the Bible is a part of 
human history. Its different books were 
written under definite historical circum- 
stances, each one intimately related to its 
historical environment, which determined 
to a large extent its purpose, form and con- 
tent. Every book of the Bible is also a lit- 
erary product with literary characteristics 
that must be taken into account in order 
that it may be understood. Every book of 
the Bible also has more or less of a theo- 
logical or religious character which reflects 
the religious or doctrinal position of the 
author or circle from which the.book ema- 


nated. Intelligent Bible study must aim 
to understand as far as possible the his- 
torical, literary and doctrinal character of 
the books of the Bible and will therefore 
welcome all the light that can be thrown 
by patient and sincere study on the part 
of those who are equipped for such study. 
To suggest some books, written by truth- 
loving and scholarly authors, that will help 
the Bible student to know the Bible is the 
object of this paper. 

To begin with, we mention four books, 
each one serviceable in directing one to 
intelligent methods of Bible study: “How 
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to Know the Bible,” by Dr. George Hodges 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Co.), “Sixty Years 
with the Bible,” by Dr. W. N. Clarke 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons), “Old Testament 
Criticism and the Christian Church®’ ‘by 
Dr. J. E. McFadyen (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons), and “The Scientific Study of the 
Bible,” by Prof. R. Kittel (Williams & 
Norgate). These books are all written in 
a devout Christian spirit and should serve 
to correct the widespread misunderstanding 
regarding reverent critical study of the 
Bible. 

The user of the English Bible should use 
only the American Revised Version and the 
student of the Gospels should have a good 
Harmony, preferably that by Burton and 
Goodspeed (Chicago University Press). 
The most comprehensive concordance is 
that by James Strong (Methodist Book 
Concern), which can be used with both 
the A. V. and R. V. Young’s Concordance 
(Funk & Wagnalls) is perhaps the favorite, 
but unfortunately is only for the A. V. 
The small Oxford Concordance is service- 
able, but covers only the more important 
words. Walker’s (Pilgrim Press) is a 
very convenient concordance, smaller than 
Strong’s or Young’s, but is only for the 
A. V. The most complete Bible Diction- 
aries are the “Encyclopedia Biblica” (A. & 
C. Black), scholarly, but quite radical in 
point of view, and Hastings’ “Dictionary 
of the Bible” (five volumes), more con- 
servative and evangelical, now supple- 
mented by the “Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels” (two volumes), and the “Dic- 
tionary of the Apostolic Church” (two 
volumes), all published by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Of one-volume dictionaries one may 
choose between the “Standard” (Funk & 
Wagnalls) and “Hastings’” (Scribner’s), 
or the smaller one by Dr. J. Davis (West- 
minster Press), ultraconservative in atti- 
tude. “The International Standard Bib- 
lical Encyclopedia” (Howard-Severance 
Co.), edited by the late Dr. Orr, is com- 
prehensive and valuable, but often so hostile 
to a scientific method of Bible study as 
to be misleading. 

The archeological researches of recent 
years have greatly increased our knowledge 
of antiquity and have contributed much to 
a better understanding of the Bible. These 
include “The Religions of Ancient Pales- 
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tine,” by S. A. Cook, “The Religion of 
Babylon and Assyria,” by T. G. Pinches, 
“The Religion of Ancient Egypt,” by W. 
F, Petrie (all A. Constable & Co.), “The 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” by 
G. Steindorff and “The Religious Beliefs 
of Babylonia and Assyria,” by M. Jastrow 
(both published by Putnam’s Sons). 
Books like “The Archeology of the Holy 
Land,” by P. S. P. Hancock (Macmillan 
Co.), “Bible Sidelights from the Mound at 
Gezer,” by Stewart Macalister (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), “Primitive Semitic Religion 
of To-day,” by S. I. Curtiss (Revell Co.), 
or “The Peasantry of Palestine,” by Elihu 
Grant (Pilgrim Press), will be found 
very helpful. “From Egyptian Rubbish 
Heaps,” by J. Hope Moulton (Kelley), a 
charming book, and “Light from the East,” 
by A. Deissmann (Hodder & Stoughton), 
throw much light on New Testament lin- 
guistic and literary problems. 

The most complete Atlas for the Bible 
student is Dr. G. A. Smith’s “Historical 
Atlas of the Holy Land’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton), a companion to his invaluable 
“Historical Geography of the Holy Land” 
(Armstrong). Smaller historical geogra- 
phies with maps are Townsend MacCoun’s 
“The Holy Land in Geography and His- 
tory” (Revell Co.), W. W. Smith’s “Stu- 
dents’ Historical Geography of the Holy 


_Land” (Sunday School Times Co.) and 


C. F. Kent’s “Biblical Geography and His- 
tory” (Scribner’s). 

Histories may be mentioned next. We 
begin with “The Early History of Syria 
and Palestine,” by L. B. Paton (Scribner’s). 
The historical series edited by Dr. C. F. 
Kent, comprising two volumes on “The 
History of the Hebrew People,’ two more 
on “The History of the Jewish People” 
(Exile to New Testament times), one on 
“The Life of Jesus,’ and one on “The 
Apostolic Age” (all Scribner’s), will be 
found satisfactory on most points. “Old 
Testament History,” by G. B. Wade (E. P. 
Dutton Co.), is an excellent handbook. 
“Jewish History and Literature under the 
Maccabees and Herods,” by B. H. Alford 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), and “The Back- 
ground of the Gospels,” by W. Fairweather 
Gia Clack) orssihes Ehistory ots New 
Testament Times,’ by Shailer Mathews 
(Macmillan), will give one a good survey 
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of the period between the two Testaments 
and the necessary historical approach to 
the New Testament. The importance of 
Jerusalem for the Bible student is self- 
evident. The comprehensive work, “Jeru- 
salem from the Earliest Times to A. D. 
70,” by Dr. G. A. Smith (Armstrong), 
is all that can be desired. “Jerusalem in 
Bible Times,” by L. B. Paton (Chicago 
University Press), is brief but excellent. 

On the History of the Canon, the works 
of H. R. Ryle, “The Canon of the Old 
Testament” (Macmillan), or G. Wildeboer’s 
“The Origin of the Canon of the Old 
Testament” (Luzac & Co.), A. Souter’s 
“The Text and Canon of the New Testa- 
ment” (Scribner’s), and “How the Bible 
Grew,” by Frank G. Lewis (University 
of Chicago Press), will give all necessary 
information. 

Of many excellent Introductions we can 
mention only the following: “Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament,” 
by S. R. Driver (sixth or later editions), 
and its companion volume for the New 
Testament by J. Moffatt (both Scribner’s), 
are full and scholarly, but possibly too 
technical for. many. Others of a more 
popular character are: “A Biblical Intro- 
duction,” by Bennett and Adeney (Whit- 
taker); “An Introduction to the Old 
Testament,” by J. E. McFadyen (Arm- 
strong); “A Critical Introduction to the 
Old Testament,’ by G. B. Gray (Scrib- 
ner’s) ; and its companion volume for the 
New Testament by A. S. Peake. Three 
recent works by Prof. D. A. Hayes, “The 
Synoptic Problem,” “Paul and His Epistles” 
and “John and His Writings” (Methodist 
Book Concern), cover most of the New 
Testament. 

Among Commentaries for general pop- 
ular use, perhaps the first place should be 
given to the three series of small com- 
mentaries, each covering the whole Bible 
and so written as to place the results of 
the best modern scholarship within reach 
of everyone. The introductory portions of 
these small volumes are just as important 
as the commentary proper and should al- 
ways be studied with great care. Of these 
“The New Century Bible’ (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) and the new series of “The 
Cambridge Bible” are now practically com- 
plete. “The Bible for Home and School” 
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(Macmillan) is still lacking a number of 
books. ‘The International Critical Com- 
mentary” (Scribner’s) is very learned, but 
in most cases too detailed and technical for 
ordinary use, even by ministers. “The 
Expositor’s Bible” is now somewhat out 
of date, ‘but a few volumes, notably those 
by Dr. G. A. Smith on the Minor Prophets, 
can never cease to inspire and instruct. 
On the Pentateuch, the “Introduction to the 
Pentateuch,” by A. T. Chapman (Cam- 
bridge Bible Series), is to be recommended, 
also the new work by E. S. Brightman, 
“The Sources of the Hexateuch.” “The 
Student’s Old Testament,” by C. F. Kent 
(Scribner’s), is very informing. 

Of numberless works on Biblical The- 
ology and Biography, attention is called 
to the following: “The Books of the Penta- 
teuch” and “Prophecy and the Prophets,” 
both by F. C. Eiselen (Methodist Book 
Concern); “The Primitive Religion of 
Israel,” by L. B. Paton (Houghton Miff- 
lin Co.) ;; “The Religion of Israel,’ a 
very serviceable outline, by W. L. Ott- 
ley (Cambridge University Press); “He- 
brew Religion,” by. W. E. Addis (Put- 
nam’s); “The Prophets of Israel,” by C. 
Cornill (Open Court Co.) ; “The Wisdom 
Literature of the Old Testament,” by W. 
T. Davison (Kelley); “The Ethics of the 
Old Testament,” by W. S. Bruce (T. & T. 
Clark) ; “The Social Teaching of the Proph- 
ets and of Jesus,’ by C. F. Kent (Scrib- 
ner’s) ; “Studies in Isaiah xl.-lxvi.,” by W. 
O. E. Oesterley (Scott) ; “The Consuming 
Fire” (on Isaiah i,-xxxix.), by Harris E. 
Kirk (Macmillan) ; “The Jesus of History,” 
by T. R. Glover (Association Press) ; 
“The Teaching:of Jesus,” by H. H. Wendt 
(Scribner’s) ; “New Testament Theology,” 
by G. B. Stevens (Scribner’s) ; “Theology 
of the Gospels,” by James Moffatt (Scrib- 
ner’s) ; “Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion” and “Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character,” both by F. G. Peabody (Mac- 
millan) ; “The Social Teaching of Jesus,” 
by Shailer Mathews (Hodder & Stough- 
ton); “The Commandments of Jesus,” by 
R. F. Horton (Pitman) ; “St. Paul, the Man 
and His Work,” by H. Weinel (Putnam’s) ; 
“St. Paul,” by A. Deissmann (Hodder & 
Stoughton) ; “St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen” (Putnam’s), and “The 
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Cities of St. Paul,” both by W. M. Ramsay; 
“The Beginnings of the Church,” by E. F. 
Scott (Scribner’s). 

On the Synoptic problem a good book 
is “Gospel Origins,” by W. W. Holdsworth 
(Scribner’s). On the Fourth Gospel, “The 
Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel,” by 
E. H. Askwith (Hodder & Stoughton), is 
good. EK. F. Scott’s “The Fourth Gospel, 
its Purpose and its Theology,” is very sug- 
gestive, but its critical position may disap- 
point. On the present burning question of 
Eschatology the student may consult E. 
von Dobschiitz, “The Eschatology of the 
Gospels” (Hodder & Stoughton) ; W. O. E. 
Oesterley, “The Doctrine of the Last 
Things” (Murray); “Eschatology Jewish 
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and Christian” (very comprehensive), by R. 
H. Charles, second edition (A. & C. Black) ; 
“St. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things,” 
by H. A. A. Kennedy (Hodder & Stough- 
ton); also the recent works on “The 
Revelation of St. John,” “The Apocalypse 
of John,” by I. T. Beckwith (Macmillan), 
and “The Revelation of John,” by S. J. 
Case (Chicago University Press). 

The list given above makes no pretense 
to being complete, nor is it claimed that 
other books just as good or even better 
might not be substituted. But the books 
mentioned have in most cases proved of 
value and help to the writer, even though 
he may not approve of all the opinions 
expressed in them. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 
Rev. Robert Johnston, D. D. 


When the enemy shall come in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lorn shall lift up a 
standard against him. Isa. lix. 19. 

A great sentence is a picture. To rightly 
read, one requires imagination as well as 
understanding, This is particularly true of 
prophecy, of parable and of poetry. Incal- 
culable wrong has been done to Scripture 
by the effort of men to measure words 
rather than to sense them. If men would 
oftener look upon the Word of Scripture 
as they look upon a glorious sunset, or as 
they view a storm, or listen to it as they 
listen to music, they would oftener catch 
the vision glorious and hear the voice of 
the Eternal. 

Our text is a picture. I do not wish to 
analyze it, but I would that it might make 
its appeal to-day to imagination and spirit. 

“When the enemy shall come in like 
a flood,’—tumultuous, destructive, over- 
powering; like a river that I once saw 
swollen in a night from a stream that a 
child might wade, to a torrent on whose 
surging tide ships might sail, and which 
carried away in its resistless rush stable 
embankments that men had counted secure. 
Against such an enemy “the Spirit of the 
Lorp shall lift up a standard,’—calm, una- 
fraid, confident, God in His might goes 
forth, and before His upraised arm the 
tumultuous power of the enemy halts, as 


the foam-crested waves of Galilee sank to 
silence and to calm before the word of the 
Christ. 

Aw EtemMent or Time. I find first in the 
picture an element of time. “When the 
enemy... .” then, “the Spirit of the Lorp.” 
That is a suggestive proverb of the He- 
brews, “When the tale of bricks»is doubled, 
Moses appears.” Our Anglo-Saxon im- 
agery puts the same truth in another form, 
“The darkest hour is just before the dawn,” 
and still the same thought underlies the 
even more familiar word with which we 
comfort ourselves that, “Man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity.” 

History abounds with illustrations. It 
was when Israel’s plight was desperate, 
when burden after burden had been im- 
posed upon the toiling Israelites until the 
tasks demanded of them were all but im- 
possible, and when the rage of Pharaoh had 
at last resolved upon the destruction of the 
race that he had come to fear, then it was 
that from the bush, burning but not con- 
sumed, there came the voice of God, saying, 
“T have surely seen the affliction of my peo- 
Dee erancdenayverieand stheiiery mma 
and I am come down to deliver them..... 
Come now therefore, and I will send thee 
unto Pharaoh.” 

It was when the medieval Church had 
reached a degree of materialism that found 
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its expression in practices that made a 
parody of vital religion, and when the only 
hope of earnest souls within the Church 
was for the speedy consummation of all 
things, a hope that found expression in such 
hymns and longings as those of Bernard of 
Cluny,—it was then that the Spirit of the 
Lord raised up a standard, and in the protes- 
tations of the little monk of Erfurt, modern 
democracy was born. 

It was when England had reached a state 
of irreligion so appalling that even to seri- 
ous writers of the day religion had be- 
come a byword, when immorality stalked 
through the land unchecked, licentiousness 
was prevalent among the classes, and even 
in their sports and amusements the masses 
were brutal,—it was then that John Wesley 
was raised up to carry his flaming evangel 
throughout England and to send it through 
consecrated messengers around the world. 


In a word, was it not when the world 
had reached its depth of helplessness, 
when the philosophies alike of Greece and 
Rome had become philosophies of despair, 
that there appeared a star in the East, guid- 
ing wise men to a caravansary where lay a 
Babe, born of a virgin, Who was indeed 
God’s own Anointed One appearing for 
the world’s deliverance? 

The lesson of such events is surely perti- 
nent to our times. With-all our endeavor 
to cultivate a spirit of hope and buoyancy, 
few will be found who will not confess that 
the times in which it is given us to live are 
serious and threatening beyond any that 
earth has known. Shall we, then, despair? 
Assuredly not. The seriousness of the sit- 
uation is itself ground for our expecta- 
tion that God will intérfere. The world in 
turmoil to-day, is His; te Him the Church 
is dear. He lives. He cares. With the 
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assurance of the Psalmist of old we sing 
to-day: | 
“Thou shalt arise, and mercy yet, 

Thou to Mount Zion shalt extend; 


Her time for favor which was set, 
Behold, is now come to an end.” 


The tale of bricks is doubled; it is time 
for Moses, or for a Greater One, to appear. 

A MEtHop or Grace. As there is an ele- 
ment of time, so, too, there is a method of 
grace suggested by the picture in our text. 

Grace is always the method of God in 
dealing with His world. “My father is a 
king; not a merchant,” said a young lady, 
standing at the gate of a garden, as she 
filled the cap of a little lad with fruit 
toward which she had seen him looking 
with longing eyes. Her words were in an- 
swer to his offer of pennies in payment. 
Smiling, she said, “My father, who owns 
the garden, is a king; he gives, he does 
not sell.” And our God is a King. It takes 
the world, and even the Church, long to 
learn that God so loves that He gives. 


Unmerited is His favor, often unsought,,. 


and yet in the time of man’s need, it fails 
not. “I was brought low, and he helped 
me,’ was the testimony of one who knew 
much of the infinite grace of the giving 
God. 

Man’s mercy is measured; often it is con- 
ditioned by the worthiness of its object. 
God’s grace is like His sunshine, which, 
though often rejected, misused, and so lit- 
tle understood, still shines, seeking ever 
to bring life and light to the world. The 
thought that pulses all the way through 
the stately periods of this message of the 
prophet is, as one expresses it, that “in the 
Infinite there is a heart to throb for men 
and a will to strike for them;.... that there 
is One, however hidden He may be to 
men’s eyes, Who feels for men, and Whose 
will is quick and urgent to save them.” 

This is the glory of the Gospel of the 
Christian faith, a glory of which nothing 
can rob it, a glory that makes it unique 
among the faiths of the world, that places 
it in a position unapproached by any earth- 
born religion,—it proclaims deliverance by 
grace, it preaches a salvation that is price- 
less; but is yet without cost to man, it wit- 
nesses to a Saviour Who, to redeem, gave 
Himself and gives Himself. All history 
and countless promises of Scripture en- 
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courage us to believe that for the Church 
that He loves, God will suddenly appear, 
His help unmerited, but in kingly fashion 
bestowed. 

A Power or Spirir. Yet another word 
flashes its message from this word-canvas; 
it is the word “Spirit.” 

The forces that threaten are material; 
always they are material. Whatever form 
the enemy may take in any age, the struggle 
is always and everywhere some phase of 
the age-long conflict between materialism 
and the power of the Spirit. In the world 
as in every human heart, the fight goes for- 
ward 


“Wherein the beast was ever more and 
more, 

But man was less and less, till Arthur 
came.” 


The story of the world before the Flood, 
so graphically suggested in the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, is just the story of the 
struggle between a materialism which made 
wealth, earthly splendor, and material force 
its object, and a life of the Spirit that 
knew that in these passing things, man, 
made in the image of God, could not find 
permanent satisfaction or an enduring por- 
tion. 

None will question that a wave of ma- 
terialism threatens the world to-day. The 
spirit that in Germany placed its confidence 
in material force, is not dead, nor is it 
confined to central Europe. Visitors re- 
turning from Britain tell of a “frenzy of 
spending,” of a “wild desire for luxuries.” 
Such a spirit is not unknown in Canada. 
Financiers declare that the coming years 
are to be the “greatest money-making years 
in the world’s history.” With such a pos- 
sibility before us, men are everywhere seek- 
ing for a share of the wealth to be gained. 
Civilization to-day is threatened by an en- 
emy that may compass its overthrow. 

How is this threatened invasion to be 
met? When the enemy comes in like a 
flood, the world says, “Build a dam; or- 
ganize your forces; install your machinery.” 
That is the natural method. The super- 
natural method is God’s. “When the en- 
emy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of 
the Lorp shall lift up a standard,’—a rally- 
ing point, a life, a spirit. So in similar time 
of need, God raised up a standard in Lu- 
ther, in Wesley, in Dwight L. Moody. He 
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created by His own grace a spirit that did 
not enable the Church to simply fight the 
conditions prevailing, but that lifted the 
Church, and through the Church the age, 
to a higher level. The conditions were 
conquered by being discarded. This is our 
need to-day. The time is past when bon- 
fires, however splendid, will serve to il- 
lumine our darkness, the times demand a 
sunrise. 


“O Spirit of the living God, 
In all Thy plenitude of grace, 
Where’er the foot of man hath trod, 


= Descendinaee ne 
Is there deliverance for us? Our help 
is still in the Lord of hosts. “If ye have 


faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain, Remove hence to 
yonder place; and it shall remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
Faith links the soul with God, joins spirit 
with spirit, brings into the field the limit- 


less forces of Omnipotence. Science tells 
us that in an atom lie pent, potential en- 
ergies of unimagined force. Not less won- 
derful, nay, far more wonderful, are the 
potentialities of spirit, dimly suspected, 
faintly glimpsed, but not yet realized, which 
wait in Christ Jesus for appropriation by 
the faith of those who know that in Him 
is “all power ....in heaven and in earth.” 

The times are surely ripe for a manifesta- 
tion of God, for the lifting of the standard 
of the Spirit. The world needs Him; surely 
the Church knows that only in Him is de- 
liverance. May we not make our own the 
prayer of Milton to the Captain of our 
salvation: 

“Come forth out of Thy royal chambers, 
put on the visible robes of Thy imperial 
majesty, take up that unlimited scepter 
which the Almighty Father hath bequeathed 
Thee; for now the voice of Thy bride calls 
Thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed.” 

Even so, come, Lord Jesus; come quickly. 


HERO OR SLAVE?* 
Rev. Henry Hallam Tweedy, M. A. 


And the woman bare a son, and called 
his name Samson: and the child grew, and 
the Lorp blessed him. Judges xii. 24. 
That was the beginning. 

And [Delilah] said, The Philistines be 
upon thee,Samson. And he awoke out of 
his sleep and said, I will go out as at other 
times,and shake myself. But he wist not 
that the Lorn was departed from him. And 
the Philistines laid hold on him, and put out 
his eyes; and they brought him down to 
Gaza, and bound him with fetters of brass; 
and he did grind in the prison house. 
puedes wut. 20, 21 (R. V.). That was the 
end. 


What caused the tragedy? Here was a 
young man who began life with rich bless- 
ings and glorious opportunities. Born in 
a hillside home in the country, away from 
the vices and debilitating atmosphere of the 
cities, with plenty of freedom, wholesome 
exercise and fresh air; the son of good 
parents, who had so kept their bodies and 
their souls as to bring forth a child with 
the finest physical and mental endowments; 
dedicated from infancy to a life intended to 
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be pure, temperate and godly, Samson was 
one boy in ten thousand. He grew up rug- 
ged and handsome, a fellow of vast strength 
and wild daring; witty, sanguine, with ra- 
diant health and hot-blooded enthusiasm 
that gave promise of making him one of 
the greatest heroes of his people, possibly 
their deliverer from the galling yoke of the 
Philistines. It is significant that he can not 
only kill a lion with his bare hands, but, 
what is greater, hold his tongue about it. 
Most men would have taken to the lecture 
platform and told that lion story to their 
dying day. “The Lorn blessed him,” writes 
the old chronicler. His fellows saw what 
they believed to be the Spirit of the Lord 
working in him mightily, and looked for- 
ward confidently, just as we do as we be- 
gin the story, to a record of great exploits 
and heroic deeds. 


But we are doomed to a sorry disap- - 


pointment. The first thing Samson does is 
to contract a foolish marriage, disregarding 
the advice of his father and mother, linking 
himself with the daughter of his enemies, 
and yielding with blind folly to the whim 
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of his passions and the lure of a pretty face. 
His humor at the wedding with its boister- 
ous fun and riddle guessing leads to a fit 
of berserker rage in which with savage 
cruelty he kills thirty men for the sake of 
their clothes. When his father-in-law mis- 
uses him, he burns the cornfields and olive 
orchards of hundreds of innocent people. 
He has no higher morals than a man-eating 
tiger, and slakes the impetuous demands of 
his appetites when and where he will. 
When he slays the enemies of his people, 
-it is not for motives of true patriotism, 
but merely for personal vengeance. He has 
no self-control, no sound judgment, no high 
ambition, no serious religious purpose. 
Nothing but his physical strength equals 
his mental and moral weakness. At last he 
yields his secret to a vicious and heartless 
woman, not because it is wise to do so, but 
because he is tired of her teasing. The 
next moment his strength is gone and his 
enemies are upon him. Hot irons shut out 
the light forever. Manacles are riveted 
upon ankles and wrists. In a prison house 
he is chained to a grindstone, a blind slave 
set to work at a woman’s task, and made 
to do this menial work for his enemies, the 
lowest degradation for a hero in those days. 


His death in the temple of Dagon is dra- 
matic, but not noble. It is only his last fit 
of rage, the final cruel joke and carnival of 
slaughter. We leave him something worse 
than a crushed and shapeless body among 
the huge stone pillars. He is a miserable 
human failure, a man who ruined his op- 
portunities, a degraded and defeated soul. 
His name meant “sunlike,” “shining”; but 
he ended in utter darkness. What was the 
matter? 

The answer is very plain. Samson made 
the three great mistakes of youth, all of 
them as foolish as they were costly. First 
of all, he seems to have thought that lib- 
erty was synonymous with license. Free- 
dom, for him, meant doing precisely what 
he pleased. People had no rights which 
interfered with his rights. Laws of society 
were mere cobwebs to be brushed aside if 
they crossed his will. His appetites, even 
his moods, were his masters. The voice of 
conscience was drowned in the roar of 
passion’s call. The sacredness of human 
life, the beauty of the home, the rights of 
property—all were sacrificed to his mad 
whims and unbridled desires. All codes 
of ethics, the results of centuries of ex- 
perience, he treated as negligible quantities 
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He was an Israelitish incarnation of the 
superman, the practical Nietzsche of his 
times. His one law was to love himself. To 
love God and his fellow as himself was 
inconvenient and irritating. It all seemed 
great fun for a while. He had some rollick- 
ing larks, some boisterous sprees, some or- 
gies of sensuality. But at last he awoke to 
the awful realization of his mistake and to 
pay the terrible reckoning. Too late he saw 
that while he thought himself free he was 
really a slave; a slave to his appetites and 
his temper, a slave to Delilah, a slave in the 
end to his own worst enemies. For the 
lowest forms of fun, the most animal sat- 
isfactions, he had bartered the highest hap- 
piness and the freedom of his soul. He had 
fancied that he was the lord of his life; in 
reality he was merely the blinded and 
befuddled bond servant of sin. 

Now the same impulse is in every one of 
us. From babyhood the tendency is to 
eat all we please, and to grab what we 
please, and to do what we please; and we 
kick and scream and think our big keepers 
unreasonable and cruel when we are not 
allowed to. Later on we are outraged be- 
cause we are not permitted to have three 
pieces of mince pie, to go in swimming half 
a dozen times a day, and to build bonfires 
in the woods, if we want to. When we are 
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sent to school, we resent what we look upon 
as an overdose of paternalism. Sometimes 
we call it maternalism. The school author- 
ities may be wise in some of the rules and 
regulations, but they are a pack of old 
fogies in others; and we are firmly resolved 
for the easement of our minds and the 
good of their souls to snap our tethers, 
jump ‘fences, and break bonds, at least 
occasionally. We are not going to devote 
our days and nights to study, as they 
counsel. We have not the least intention 
of keeping all the rules. We were born to 
liberty as the sparks fly upward; and our 
cry is, “Give us liberty or somebody is going 
to get death.” 

But in spite of all this youthful Bolshe- 
vism, for some reason the practice does not 
work well. In the home, the more of this 
kind of liberty we take the less freedom we 
have. In the school, it is apt to lead to ex- 
pulsion. One of us has to go. If we remain 
and others follow our lead, the school can- 
not go on. In mature life we discover that 
it is perfectly impossible. Experience 
proves the unwelcome fact that every in- 
fringement of law brings penalty, and leads 
not to freedom but to servitude. If we 
try to be free from the laws of health and 
to do as we please with our bodies, Nature 
visits us with all sorts of diseases and fi- 
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nally buries us. If we disregard the law 
of love, we are to our amazement shut out 
from our highest happiness, from the dear- 
est friendships, from the joys of home. 
If we play with the laws of right and jus- 
tice, men cage us behind prison bars. Lib- 
erty is always and everywhere bought with 
obedience. License is the sure road to some 
kind of penitentiary, and the final wages 
is death. 

Every man of us longs for liberty and the 
joys of perfect freedom. How are we to 
obtain these? There is just one way. If I 
want to be free to play the piano, I cannot 
sit down at once and pound as I please. 
I must learn the laws of that instrument, 
and patiently train my fingers until they 
unerringly obey those laws. Then, and then 
only, may I make melody, while my fingers 
roam freely over the keys. If I want a vig- 
orous, efficient body, functioning freely and 
joyously, I must know its laws and keep 
them. To juggle with these means not 
freedom, but the slavery of weakness and 
disease. If I am ambitious for an educa- 
tion, I must make my time, my play, my 
sleep, my eating, everything, conform with 
the laws which condition the securing of an 
education, and do good teamwork with the 
faculty and students in my school.. Nothing 
else will give it to me. 

In precisely the same way, if I desire the 
glorious rewards of life, I must learn and 
obey the all-wise and inescapable laws of 
the great Lord of Life, as I see them re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Jesus was the 
freeest soul who ever walked the meadows 
of earth, because He obeyed perfectly. 
James in his Epistle speaks of “the perfect 
law, the law of liberty.” Law, not license, 
notice! I wish that Samson might have re- 
alized that. You men who longed for liberty, 
stand fastin the liberty of perfect obedience 
to law, wherewith Christ hath made us 
* free! 

Samson’s second great mistake was that 
he seemed to think that success could 
be bought without labor. He took the 
world as a great playground. Life to him 
was a joke. How he made his living, 
whether by farming, or by virtue of some 
official position, or as a roving Hercules 
and Robin Hood, we do not know. The only 
certain thing is that he never worked hard 
and patiently and wisely and persistently 
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at anything. He had no high aim, no noble 
and absorbing ambition, to which all else 
was made subservient. Toil seemed irk- 
some, unnecessary. It was more fun to loaf, 
and to feast and to play. The result was 
easy to predict. He accomplished nothing 
fine for himself, nothing glorious for his 
people; while the loafing and the playing of 
his youth led to the grindstone of degrading 
labor in his manhood, and death long before 
it is given as the eventide of a beautiful 
old age. 

In spite of the moral, there are all too 
many men to-day who are apparently trying 
to follow him. In every school there are 
Samsons who have no clear idea of what 
school days mean, no high achievement to 
be wrought in them and through them. 
They juggle with their studies. A passing 
mark, whether they know the subject or 
not, is all that they desire. Their ambition 
is nothing higher than “to get by.” Indeed, 
they would be quite content not to pass, if 
only they were allowed to remain in the 
school. They like to trust to chance in their 
recitations and examinations. If they fail, 
it is due either to the unfairness of the 
teacher, or to inexplicable and unfortunate 
bad luck. They go out of school, gradu- 
ates or not, as partial or complete failures, 
prepared only for a greater and more 
costly failure in later life. 

They are the fellows who grow up into 
men with the get-rich-quick ideals and 
methods. Their purpose is not to do so 
much valuable work that society richly re- 
wards them for benefits received, but 
merely to lay their hands on the coin. One 
of my Yale classmates, I am ashamed to 
say, gave as his object in life to make the 
greatest amount of money in the shortest 
amount of time with the least amount of 
effort. If you can give me a more polite 
definition of an unjailed robber, I should 
like to hear it. In the same class are the 
men who have apparently hoped to pos- 
sess strong, fine characters without drilling 
themselves. They have never thought or 
read or prayed or toiled to make their lives 
clean and pure and honest and temperate 
and loving; and when the hour of temp- 
tation comes, they are quite surprised to 
wake up as moral weaklings, liars, wreckers 
They have 
dreamed of being great without effort, 
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of having rich rewards dropped into their 
laps from a mysterious and benevolent 
hand out of the sky. 

That is not the way life works, even 
though there may be exceptions. Success 
does not often “happen.” Usually it is 
bought with untiring labor and infinite 
pains. Some of you have read Gray’s 
“Elegy,” one of the most exquisitely per- 
fect things in English literature. It seems 
simple enough. But the poet kept it by 
him constantly, polishing and perfecting it 
for twenty years. In painting, Claude Lor- 
raine spent days and weeks watching the 
effects of sunlight. Turner, when asked 
the secret of his mastery, replied, “I have 
no secret but hard work.” In music, Paga- 
nini, with all Europe at his feet, would for 
ten and twelve hours at a stretch work over 
certain passages, and sink down at last 
exhausted. Gladstone was a terrific toiler 
all his life. When eighty-four years old 
he sometimes read and studied ten hours 
a day, while Daniel Webster testified that 
he had worked for more-than twelve hours 
a day for fifty years. Edison tells us that 


for twenty-one years he worked nineteen | 


hours a day, taking only four hours’ 


sleep, something that would have killed. 


most men. But as a result, when he was 


forty-seven he was in point of mental 
achievement really eighty-two years old. 
How much do you want to get out of this 
school and to put into it? How much are 
you eager to gain from, and to contrib- 
ute to, life? The answers to those 
questions are written, not in your wishes, 
but in your labor. Loaf and joke and 
riot with Samson and the grindstone and 
the prison house are before you. Success 
is within the reach of every one of you; 
but the price is work, hard work and plenty 
of it, and you must pay the price. 
Samson’s third and most costly mistake 
was in supposing that sin did not bring 
suffering; that he could break the laws of 
God and not get caught; that yielding to 
the tug of flesh and. unbridled fancy would 
not inflict a terrible penalty upon himself 
and upon a host of innocent folk beside. 
Sin in his youth seemed to be something 
wholly pleasant and not overcostly. Virtue 
in his eyes was only a prudish and petulant 
old maid. As in the old parable of life 
in the story of the Garden of Eden, the 
forbidden fruit seemed pleasant to taste, 
lovely to look on, and good to make one 
wise. God gave him his appetites. Why 
should he not indulge them? He had a 
right to be angry and to wreak vengeance 
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upon whom he chose! He seemed to be in 
prime condition and to be having plenty of 
fun, even when his head was in the lap of 
Delilah. But the pitiless shears were be- 
neath the soft cushions, and the Philistines 
with their chains and branding irons were 
behind the silken hangings of the doors. 
They always are, even though their work 
is not so tangibly physical, so strikingly 
dramatic, as in the case of Samson. And 
because these are not seen, thousands are 


following the path of that riotous, heedless, ; 


conscienceless fun-lover of the olden time. 
Men read books, see plays, listen to talks, 
all dealing with sin and its terrible con- 
sequences. But when in unguarded hours 
or in*the dark the lure beckons and desire 
calls, they say to themselves: “Well—I 
don’t know; why not? So-and-so did so- 
and-so, and the consequences were not so 
tertible. I have a good mind to try it 
myself.” To lie one’s way out of a diffi- 
culty seems an easy release, if only you 
do not get caught at it. And so they decide, 
as the famous small boy put it, that a lie 
may be “an abomination to the Lord, but a 
very present help in time of trouble.” For 
a time they find that they can abuse their 
stomachs, give a fairly loose rein to appe- 
tite, and play with drink, just as Jack 
London did, without serious inconvenience. 
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Others are doing it. So they follow, drift- 
ing along life’s great “White Way” in a 
jolly and contented frame of mind. But 
all the while the gold of life is leaking out 
of their pockets. They are being punished 
as automatically and immediately as if they 
thrust their hands into the cogs of a ma- 
chine. 

It is not that they are going to be visited 
with some terrible physical calamity in the 
immediate future. That may be deserved, 
but does not always happen. It is not the 


reality of a distant judgment day and a 


frightful penalty after death, corresponding 
in some way to the old-time vision of hell. 
God alone knows what it will be best to 
do then with persistently disobedient sons. 
It is a present, natural and inevitable visita- 
tion, the unescapable outcome of wrong- 
doing. The liar rots his moral fiber, is 
sure to be caught sooner or later, and 
wrongs the friend whose trust he will one 
day lose. The man who abuses any physical " 
organ, weakens and injures that organ. He 
can never have a new pair of lungs, or a 
new stomach; and the old one will visit 
upon him remorselessly the penalty of his 
sins. If anyone chooses to play with drink, 
he is injuring his brain and his body as 
surely as if he thrust his hand into the fire; 
and the day may come when, like Jack 
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London, he finds himself the slave of John 
Barleycorn. The illicit use of appetite is 
going to bring its own appropriate harvest 
for the so-called “sport” and for his vic- 
tims; and the experiences of millions show 
precisely what that harvest is going to be. 
The price which Samson paid for his sins 
was terrific long before he became the 
blind slave in the prison. His excesses 
were slowly but surely undermining his 
body. For his orgies he bartered away the 
beautiful joys, crowned with God’s gift of 
little children, in a fair and lovely home. 
His own perfect self-development, the pos- 
sibilities of a noble career, the rights of his 
fellows with their love and respect and 
gratitude, the hopes of his nation for de- 
liverance from the hands of the .Philistines, 
the boundless rewards of the benediction 
of God, all these he paid for his unbridled 
indulgences and mad follies; and the only 
fitting end was death. 

I used to think that Paul was exaggerat- 
ing when he wrote, “The wages of sin is 
death.” But my experience in the slums of 
New York and London has taught me that 
the words are exactly and literally true. 
If any man here will go out and begin 
to sin enthusiastically—not half-heartedly 
now and then, but constantly and persis- 


tently,—grab all he can, indulge every appe- 
tite and passion to the full, trample upon 
the rights of his fellows, break all the laws 
of God and of man—he will die. His body 
will become a mass of rotting sores. His 
faculties will be dulled and deadened. The 
mind will gradually become that of an 
idiot. Character will be a ruin. The end 
is death. The plain fact is that this uni- 
verse is so constructed as to wipe the sinner 
off the map. If he lives, it is because he 
juggles with sin, like an ‘arsenic eater. 
You can eat a little of the poison and find 
it rather agreeable, and be conscious of no 
painful penalty. But keep on taking it 
and it will kill you, just as surely as if you 
took a large quantity at one time. Never 
delude yourselves, men, with the hope that 
you can sin and not get caught. Never 
trick yourself into believing that you can 
sin without suffering. You will suffer, 
your friends and your homes will suffer, 
society will suffer, and God will suffer. That 
is what Calvary means. It is the vision in 
Christ of how God suffers for the sin of 
His children. It is sin nailing God and 
humanity forever to the cruel cross, which 


we make for ourselves. 


Those are the messages that I want to 
plant deep in your minds this morning. 
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I wish you would all read again that life 
of Samson, and see there, not only an old 
story of Israel, but what always happens 
to a man who is foolish enough to make 
those three awful mistakes. Liberty is not 
license. It may be had only at the price of 
obedience. Success is not the gift of luck. 
It is the fruit of labor. Sin is not easy and 
pleasant, save for a season to blind puppies. 
It is the hardest taskmaster, the ugliest 
criminal, the most prolific source of suffer- 
ing in all the world. 

And yet I do not doubt that the old 
sirens are singing in the hearts of some 
man here this morning. It is an alluring 
song, the vision is lovely, and the prospect 
entrancing. But you know what happened 
to the sailors who listened to it. Once the 
victims were within reach, the beautiful sea- 
nymphs were suddenly transformed into 
furies, and slew the poor wretches who 
had yielded to their bewitching spell. Don’t 
become new human sacrifices! If a hun- 
dred thousand human moths have singed 
their wings or met their death in the lure 
of the flaming lamp, why should you? 


There are two ways of overcoming the 
enticement. Ulysses, you remember, had 
his sailors put wax in their ears and tie 
him to the mast, so that he could not 
yield to the almost irresistible voices. 
Possibly the laws of school, the customs of 
society, the circumstances and friendships 
of your life may restrain you for a time. ” 
But these cannot hold you always. A bet- 
ter way was that taken by Orpheus. With 
his lyre in his hand and ears unsealed, he 
sailed safely by the island of the sirens. He 
had heard and learned to make a lovelier 
song than those disguised vampires ever 
knew. 

Do you know the great song of life— 
the psalm of righteousness and of love 
and of truth and of beauty? Jesus Christ 
can teach that to you, and Jesus Christ only. 
Learn it, and sing it, and then teach others 
to sing it! For the greatest Hero, the 
happiest Soul, the most glorious Success 
is not Samson. It is the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, and the Son of God, Who gave 
Himself for you. 


THE COMPANIONS OF SAINT PAUL.* 


Tea tIMOTEY. 


Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., D. D. 


Timothy my true child in faith. 1 Tim. 


Us ie We 

For I have no man likeminded, who will 
care truly for your state.. Phil. wu. 20 
(R. V.). [I have no one like him, for gen- 
uine interest in your welfare. (Moffatt’s 
Translation.) | 

I am going to speak this morning about 
Timothy. It was inevitable that I should 
begin this very brief series of talks about 
the close and intimate friends of Saint 
Paul by speaking about Barnabas. As I 
tried to say yesterday, it was Barnabas 
who discovered Saint Paul and saved him 
for the Christian Church and for the work 
of the Christian ministry. I have not the 
smallest doubt that, quite apart from Bar- 
nabas, Christ would have won for Himself 
a disciple in Paul; but, humanly speaking, 
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it is doubtful’ whether apart from Barna- 
bas the Church would have gained its 
greatest missionary and Apostle. So it 
is quite natural and inevitable that I should 
start this series of talks by giving some 
account of the great Cypriot through 
whose faith and love the Apostle Paul was 
won for the Church. 

But having spoken of Barnabas, it is 
equally natural and almost inevitable that 
I should speak next about Timothy. For 
while Barnabas discovered Paul, it is quite 
obvious that it was Timothy who occupied 
the largest place in Paul’s heart; and while 
Barnabas’ faith saved Paul for the Church, 
it was Timothy’s love that solaced and en- 
couraged and sustained him during all the 
labors and trials of his missionary career. 

I referred yesterday to Saint Paul’s 
craving for sympathy. He was never quite 
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himself when he was alone. He could 
never preach with the courage and passion 
that were really characteristic of him when 
left in solitude. Paul needed the touch 
of a friendly hand and the vision of a 
friendly face and the outflowing sympathy 
of a friendly soul in order to be and to do 
his best. That is no disparagement, mind 
you, of the great Apostle. Even the best 
and bravest of men crave sympathy and 
are all the better for it. To take the Su- 
preme Example, our Lord Himself craved 
the sympathy of His disciples, imperfect 
men though they were, in that awful night 
in the Garden; it would have helped Jesus 
to bear His agony if He had received it. 
He was unspeakably grateful to Mary for 
the lavish love that revealed itself in the 
breaking of the alabaster box. “She did 
it,’ He said, “for my burial”; and I believe 
our Lord faced His Cross with a braver and 
more courageous spirit for the sympathy 
and love that act displayed. And so Saint 
Paul, strong man though he was, masterful 
and dominant personality though he was, 
hungered for sympathy. And Timothy gave 
him just the sympathy he wanted; he lay- 
ished love upon him without stint. 

Timothy was Paul’s dearest friend. 
There were others in Paul’s group of asso- 
ciates who were much abler and stronger 
men than Timothy, but none who came so 
near to Paul’s heart. There was a friend- 
ship between these two as dear as that which 
bound David to Jonathan, or Damon to 
Pythias, in the ancient story. He was to 
Paul, you might say, what John was to 
Jesus; he was the disciple whom’ Paul 
loved. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton in one of his es- 
says discusses the origin of friendship. He 
tries to arrive at some law of friendship. 
He tries to discover why between some 


people there is an invincible repulsion, while 


others are drawn to each other as naturally 
and inevitably as the steel is drawn to the 
magnet. But all the answer that he can 
give, is that what creates friendship is some 
mysterious suitability or adaptability, which 
of course, aS you can see, is no answer at 
all, for the confession is that the suitability 
or adaptability which creates friendship is 
a mystery. What constituted the suitability 
and adaptability creating this friendship be- 
tween Paul and Timothy is not all at once 
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apparent. Superficially, you may say it is 
the differences between Paul and Timothy 
that strike us. Paul was elderly, prema- 
turely old, as I think. Timothy was young. 
Timothy never grew up to be an apostle. 
He was a Peter Pan. Dr. Horton tells quite 
an irrelevant story about him,—the story 
of a dear old lady of ninety-one who lost 
her daughter Elizabeth at sixty-four, and 
who remarked to her friends, “I always 
said that I would never bring Elizabeth 
up.” Timothy never grew old to Saint 
Paul. There he was, an old man with a 
young man. Paul was masterful; Timothy 
was timid and retiring. Paul was a granite 
rock; Timothy was more or less yielding. 
And yet in spite of these differences, or 
perhaps because of them, the heart of Paul 
was bound to the heart of Timothy and 
he loved him as his own soul. This you 
can see for yourself by the terms that he 
uses in his speech to Timothy. Of no one 
does he speak with such warm and tender 
affection. Timothy is his “own son in the 
faith’; he is his “beloved child.” When 
Timothy goes on a mission, Paul is full of 
anxiety for his: reception and writes ahead 
bespeaking for him a kindly welcome. 

But perhaps the final and conclusive evi- 
dence of the place that Timothy held in 
Paul’s affections is this: that of all his 
friends Timothy was the one Paul wanted 
to have by him when he came to die. In 
that solemn hour when life draws near 
its close, men do not want any strangers 
about, only their nearest and their best. 
It gives them courage even as they enter 
the dark valley to hear the sound of a 
dear voice and to feel the clasp of a loving 
hand. And it was Timothy. Paul wanted 
when in his cell at Rome he was waiting 
the day of his death. He had Luke with 
him, and Luke was a very faithful and be- 
loved friend. But his heart ached for his 
beloved child Timothy. So the pathetic 
message is sent from his cell at Rome to 
Timothy away at Ephesus: “Do your best 
to come soon to me.” Paul felt he could 
die more easily if Timothy were there to 
close his eyes. 

TimotHy’s Criatm To Honor. 
this I want to make two remarks. This is 
the first. Timothy deserves to be held in 
honor and respect, if only for what he was 
and did for the great Apostle to the Gen- 
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tiles. As I have already hinted, I do not 
think Timothy himself was a great or 
striking personality. I think Dr. Horton 
puts the case too strongly when he says 
that Timothy shines only in the light of 
his Master. It is: clear from a sentence 
found in the Epistles written to Timothy 
that among all Paul’s associates there was 
none with a more genuine devotion or a 
deeper concern for the true interests of 
the Church. But while that is true, I do 
not think anybody can read Paul’s letters 
and the Book of the Acts without seeing 
that Timothy was not one of the Church’s 
great men. It is quite possible his name 
might never have been preserved for us 
but for his connection with Saint Paul. 
But this is Timothy’s glory: he helped to 
make Paul great. With-his affection and 
love he cheered and sustained Paul in 
his multitudinous labors. 

Do you remember that little touch in one 
of Paul’s Epistles in which he speaks of 
Onesiphorus, a man of whom we hear no- 
where else? When Paul was a prisoner 
in Rome, Onesiphorus searched him out. 
And this is what Paul says, “He oft re- 
freshed me, and was not ashamed of my 
chain.” He oft refreshed Paul by just 
seeking him out and letting him know that 
he had a friend. Well, that is what Tim- 
othy did all through. He was always re- 
freshing Saint Paul with his sympathy. 
He strengthened his hands in God. 

We are accustomed to the thoughts of 
the debt that lesser men owe to the great 
man. Perhaps we do not often think of the 
debt the great man owes to the lesser man 
sometimes,—the lesser man who cannot do 
what the great man does, but who cheers 
him and encourages him in the doing 
of it. That is one service the man of or- 
dinary gifts can always render to the great 
man whom from time to time God raises 
up for the guidance of the Church or the 
nation. That is one thing we can all of 
us do, we can help him by our sympathy 
and prayers, and by so doing we really 
share in his achievement. 


I suppose the greatest man we have had in. 


the Congregational Church in England in 
the past century was Dr. R. W. Dale, of 
Birmingham, a man of tremendous and 
massive strength. But there is a story to 
be found in the life of Dr. Dale which is 
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very interesting. He used to tell it himself. 


Dale, as I said, was a mighty man, but 


sometimes even his hands hung down and 
his knees were feeble. He was in such a 
mood of gloom one day as he walked along 
the streets of Birmingham, where he la- 
bored all his life, when a poor but decently 
dressed woman, laden with parcels, stopped 
him and said, “God bless you, Dr. Dale!” 
Her face was unknown to him, and he 
said, “Thank you; but what is your name?” 
“Never mind my name,” she replied, “but 
if only you knew how you have made me 
feel hundreds of times, and what a happy 
home you have given me. Ged bless you!” 
And this is his comment: “The mists broke, 
and the sunlight came.” That unknown, 
humble woman had strengthened the hands 
of this great man in God, and he did his 
work the better for that word of encour- 
agement. 

What that poor woman did for Dr. Dale, 
Timothy was continually doing for Saint 
Paul. He was continually refreshing him 
with his sympathy and his love. He was not 
a great man himself, but he helped to make 
the great man great. George Eliot in one 
of her poems said she wished nothing bet- 
ter for herself than that she might 


“,. .. Beto other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony.” 


That is exactly what Timothy was to 
Saint Paul. Amid the discouragements 
of Paul’s ministry at Corinth, when the 
Apostle fought with wild beasts at Ephesus, 
during the fears of his last journey to 
Jerusalem, Timothy was the cup of strength 
to Paul in his great agony, and by his 
unfailing love and sympathy he refreshed 
and strengthened Paul’s soul. 

I imagine there was something pecul- 
iarly gentle and endearing about Timothy, ~ 
and the love he gave Paul was singularly 
welcome to him amid all the oppositions 
and persecutions through which he had to 
pass. And for the fact that Timothy was 
all that to Saint Paul he is to be held in 
honor and affection by all who honor and 
revere Saint Paul, because he was the great 
Apostle’s comfort and solace, and without 
him, perhaps Paul could never have ac- 
complished the work that he did. 

But not only is Timothy to be honored 
for what he was to Saint Paul, but he is 
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to be honored and reverenced for what he 
was in himself. A man is known by his 
friends. You can guess pretty accurately 
at a man’s character by noticing with what 
kind of people he chooses to associate. 
Timothy chose to associate with Paul, 
and Paul received him into his dearest 
intimacy. Just think of that. He chose 
to associate with Paul, and Paul received 
him and made him his dearest friend. In 
those two facts alone there is testimony 
enough to tell us the manner of man 
Timothy really was. 

It is said of John the Apostle that’ he 
was “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” If 
no line of John’s writing had ever come 
down to us, if no incident of his life had 
ever been recorded, the mere fact that Jesus 
loved him would be enough to make us 
think well of him as one of the best and 
noblest of men. There must have been 
something singularly beautiful and winning 
and appealing about the man who lay on 
the Master’s bosom at the Supper and was 
enshrined in the Master’s heart. That of 
itself was a sort of patent of nobility. And 
in exactly the same way we know there 
must have been something wonderfully at- 
tractive about the man who occupied the 
chief place in the affections of Saint Paul, 
who was Paul’s inseparable companion and 
whom the Apostle calls his “beloved child.” 

There are some people in the world, as 
Dr. Horton says, whose friendship is a 
sort of patent of nobility. You need noth- 
ing else to mark out a man as a great and 
noble man. Paul was one of such. To be 
the bosom friend of the great Apostle is 
in itself a sort of certificate of nobility of 
character. It is an infinitely finer dis- 
tinction than rank or title or wealth. There 
was an English nobleman who wished to 
have this written on his tombstone, “He 
was Sir Philip Sidney’s friend.” He knew 
of no finer distinction than that, no finer 
tribute that could be paid to him, no more 
convincing proof of real nobility of charac- 
ter, than that he was'the friend of the man 
who was the very flower of chivalry and 
courtesy. In exactly the same way Paul’s 
friendship is Timothy’s glory. I might 
laboriously examine all the references to 
him in the Acts and the Epistles in order 
to prove the fact that he was a really 
good man and a really great man. I might 
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show you that the references to him reveal 
him as a man of singular devotion and of 
unblemished character, of great patience 
and of wonderful tact, and of a deep and 
genuine love for souls. But why should I 
trouble you with all-that? I have said all 
that needs to be said to prove Timothy’s 
right to honor and reverence when I say 
of him he was the chosen friend of Saint 
Paul. 

Because I am intent, not simply on a 
biographical sort of talk, but on something 
that shall be useful to ourselves, I am 
tempted to turn aside for a moment here 
and apply all this to our own business and 
bosoms. Weare still known by our friends. 
The friends we make reveal our characters 
and so become certificates either of our 
glory or of our shame. You can often 
tell the sort of young fellow a man is by 
going into his room and seeing the sort of 
photographs he has about. Like always 
eravitates to like. We go at death, the 
old Book says, to our own place, to our own 
company. But we go there long before 
that, for man goes to his own place now. 
“Birds of a feather flock together.” The 
really good man does not frequent the com- 
pany of sinners; the fool does not cultivate 
the company of the good. JI am tempted to 
ask this question of you: Supposing you 
were set for everybody to see, in your 
chosen company, where would you be? 
And what would that company say about 
you? What do your friends reveal about 
you? Because, mind you, we may come to 
Northfield, and our hearts may be some- 
where else. Supposing we were set amongst 
those who are really our own folk, as we 
shall be at the final manifestation, what rev- 
elation of character should we get? 

Again, the fact that Timothy was Paul’s 
friend tells us that he belongs to Paul’s 
moral and spiritual kindred. To what 
kindred do our friendships say we belong? 
I said a moment ago that it is sufficient 
glory for Timothy to say of him that “he 
was Paul’s friend. But there is a better 
thing still that may be said of you and me, 


. and that is this, “He is Jesus’ friend.” 


I wonder whether that can be truly said of 
every one of us; whether it is in His com- 
pany we really delight to be. When we are. 
by ourselves, when the thoughts of our 
hearts really have free play, is it in the com- 
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pany of Jesus Christ that we really delight 
to be? Does Christ count us in the circle of 
His beloved? To be Jesus Christ’s friend 
is to have God’s own patent of nobility and 
to have the freedom of His glorious and 
everlasting kingdom. 

Trmotuy’s Dest to Paut. I have come 
halfway through my sermon, and have not 
yet begun to tell you anything about Timo- 
thy’s history. There really is not very much 
to tell. He was the son of a Jewess named 
Eunice and a Greek father, and was proba- 
bly a native of Lystra. His mother Eunice 
and his grandmother Lois did their best 
to bring Timothy up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; and the boy re- 
sponded and rewarded them for their ef- 
forts. He grew up, as we should say, a 
model Jewish lad. The “unfeigned faith” 
which was in his mother and grandmother 
reproduced itself in him. Then one day, 
when Timothy was a boy about fifteen or 
sixteen, Paul and Barnabas came to Lystra 
preaching Jesus as the Christ, and faith in 
Jesus as the Christ was quickened in Timo- 
thy’s heart, and probably also in the hearts 
of his mother and grandmother. He be- 
lieved the Gospel and gave himself to the 
Lord. And Paul was the instrument God 
used for his conversion. Timothy was 
Paul’s “true child in faith.” i 

A couple of years later, as you remember, 
Paul revisited Lystra, this time, not with 
Barnabas, but with Silas as his companion. 
In the meantime, Timothy by life and serv- 
ice, although he was still only a boy, had 
been gaining a reputation for earnestness. 
He was well spoken of by all the Christians 
in that district. And when Paul returned, 
his heart went out to this eager and en- 
thusiastic lad, and as he wanted someone 
to take the place of John Mark, whom he 
had refused to take with him in spite of 
Barnabas’ request, he invited Timothy to 
occupy the vacant position and become his 
companion. Timothy needed no pressing. 
To serve Christ in the company of Paul,— 
Timothy could think of no greater privi- 
lege or honor. So he left his comfortable 
home at Lystra, where he. had been shel- 
tered by his mother’s love, and from that 
time forward was the Apostle’s inseparable 
companion in all the journeyings and labors 
and difficulties and perils of his career. He 
went with Paul to Europe, and except when 


the Apostle sent him here or there on some 
special errand of help or comfort, he stayed 
with him and comforted him and slaved for 
him as a son for his father. He was with 
Paul at Ephesus in the third missionary 
journey, and probably accompanied him on 
that journey to Jerusalem which ended in 
his arrest. He did not accompany Saint 
Paul on his voyage to Rome which is de- 
scribed in the Acts. But very soon he was 
by the side of the Apostle in his impris- 
onment. The imprisonment Epistles, for 
instance, have the name of Timothy brack- 
eted with that of Paul in the opening 
greeting. 

After the first imprisonment—and I am 
taking it for granted that Paul was released 
after his first imprisonment—Timothy was 
with Saint Paul again in the East, and was 
ultimately sent by him to take charge of 
the Church at Ephesus, to administer its 
affairs and to guard it against the inroads 
of heresy. He was at Ephesus when Paul 
was again flung into prison. And it was to 
Ephesus, that urgent message to hurry to 
him at Rome was sent. That is the last 
we hear about Timothy. We do not even 
know whether he got to Rome in time. 
That the call of the Apostle would not 
fall on deaf and unheeding ears we may be 
quite certain, and so perhaps we may well 
think that Paul’s closing days were com- 
forted by the presence of his beloved child. 

Tradition says that Timothy remained 
until his death in charge of the Church at 
Ephesus and that he came to his death 
through trying to dissuade the people from 
engaging in certain foul and indecent orgies 
which characterized one of their annual 
festivals. But all that rests on no historic 
evidence, and for the actual facts of Timo- 
thy’s life we are dependent on the New | 
Testament alone, and it ends so far as the 
New Testament is concerned with that 
“SOS” which Paul sent from his cell at 
Rome to Timothy at Ephesus. 

Basing myself on the New Testament 
narratives, I might find much to say to 
Timothy’s credit. There was, first of al! 
his ready response to the call to disciple- 
ship and service. It was a call to sacri- 
fice, as it always is, for he had a pleasant 
and comfortable home. It was a call to 
face hardship. He had seen what Paul had 
suffered in Lystra itself. Paul had barely 
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escaped in that town with his life. But 
Timothy never hesitated or faltered. When 
the call came, like the first disciples, he rose 
up and left all and followed. 

Then there was his earnestness and 
faithfulness as a Christian minister. He 
took his part in the preaching. Sometimes 
he was left behind when persecution com- 
pelled Paul to move on. Sometimes Paul 
sent him on missions of help and cheer 
to churches that were in trouble or threat- 
ened with persecution. Many a time Timo- 
thy had to face great difficulties in this 
respect. In all his company Paul says that 
he had no one who took a deeper and more 
genuine interest in the welfare of the 
Church. That is a tremendous tribute that 
Paul pays to him in a certain sense where 
he says, “I have no man likeminded, who 
will care truly for your state.” He wrote 
that in his letter to the Philippians. He had 
no man of a more disinterested zeal and 
genuine concern for the well-being of the 
Church. Timothy is, I believe, amongst 
those who helped to lay the foundations 
of the early Church by his devotion and 
his earnestness. 

But I come now to the dominant impres- 
sion left on my mind as a result of a fresh 
study of all the passages in which Timo- 
thy is referred to and the two letters which 


Paul addresses specially to him. And that | 


impression left upon me is this: that Timo- 
thy owed nearly everything he was or did 
to his father in the faith. I spoke just 
now of what Timothy did for Saint Paul. 
I do not want to minimize that in the slight- 
est. But now let me close by calling your 
attention to what Paul did for Timothy. 

The friendship between Paul and Timo- 
thy was a friendship between an old man 
- and a young man. Dr. Theruoner declares 
that is the kind of friendship in which 
each friend can be the real complement 
of the other. Each can of his abundance 
supply the other’s want. Youth can give 
affection and eager enthusiasm; age can 
give guidance and courage. At any rate, 
Paul and Timothy supplied each other’s 
want. Timothy gave Paul the sympathy 
and love he needed; I do not think he 
could give him much encouragement. 
On the other hand, Paul gave Timothy the 
kind of steadfastness and inspiration he 
required. Timothy as a believing man 
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owed every thing to Saint Paul. He owed 
his conversion to him. He was Paul’s 
genuine son in the faith. But he owed 
much more than his conversion; he owed 
his continuance in the faith to Paul’s 
unceasing love and care. It was through 
Saint Paul that Timothy had grace to en- 
dure to the end. For it must be confessed 
that there was a strain of weakness in 
Timothy’s character. There was a certain 
sensitiveness and delicacy about him which 
made him timid and diffident and yielding 
sometimes. This becomes painfully evi- 
dent in Paul’s two letters to him. 

Ephesus, of which Timothy was minister, 
was a very hard Church to manage. I dare 
say, many a minister here thinks he could 
parallel that experience. There were head- 
strong and obstinate men in it. Dangerous 
heresies had found their way into it. More- 
over, Ephesus was the center of a great 
pagan worship, and there was always the 
danger of persecution from without. And 
Timothy in this hard and difficult place 
was not showing himself the brave soldier 
Paul wanted him to be. So Paul’s letters 
to him are’ full of exhortation to courage. 
“Suffer hardship with me,” he says, “as a 
good soldier of Christ Jesus.” We are 
not going to have an easy time of it in 
Christ’s service. “Suffer hardship,” or 
“Come and take your share of hardship with 
me, as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” 
“God gave us not a spirit of cowardice,’— 
an ugly word,—“but of power and love and 
discipline. Be not ashamed”—the very ex- 
hortation shows that there was a fear of it 
—“Be not ashamed therefore of the testi- 
mony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner.” 
I wonder whether Timothy ever was 
tempted to be ashamed of Saint Paul. “Be 
not ashamed .... of the testimony of the 
Lord, nor of me his prisoner,” and in the 
words tremulant with feeling he charges 
him in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus 
to “keep the commandment without spot, 
without reproach, until the appearing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It wéuld be too much to say that Timo- 
thy was a sort of Mr. Fearing. By the way, 
you all know about Mr. Fearing? I wonder 
sometimes whether you read “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” as much as you ought to do. 
Well, Timothy was not perhaps like Mr. 
Fearing or Mr. Ready-To-Halt, but it is 
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not too much to say that if it had not been 
that Paul was his Greatheart he might not 
have been able to finish his course with 
joy. It was Paul that strengthened his 
weak hands and confirmed his feeble knees. 
Timothy was what Dr. Horton calls a 
“dependent” Christian. He sheltered him- 
self behind Paul’s granite strength. And 
the redeemed and victorious Timothy, 
numbered now with the saints in the ranks 
of the glorified, if asked how he won his 
triumph would ascribe it first to the limit- 
less grace of God and then to the fact that 
he had Saint Paul for his friend. 

Upon all this I wish to make two re- 
marks as I close. The first is this: Timo- 
thy is a type of a great multitude of people. 
There are dependent folk all around us. 
I do not mean now dependent, simply in 
money matters. There are people whose 
impulses and desires are all good, but 
whose wills are not particularly strong. 
They want to be good and to do good, 
but they get frightened because of the 
many adversaries and they cannot stand up 
against the world. They are good so long 
as they are in good company. For Chris- 
tianity, you remember, is not an easy life; 
it is a hard life. Every call in the New 
Testament is a call to hardship. It means 
fierce fighting. It isn’t a picnic; it is a 
battle. It isn’t a parade; it is a campaign. 
It is a conflict as deadly as that which our 
men waged in France or in Gallipoli. And 
sometimes men and women are afraid of 
the battle. Sometimes, for instance, young 
people in shops find the jeers and mockery 
of their associates more than they can bear; 
sometimes men in-business find the effort 
to be Christians there too much for them, 
and they are tempted to fall in with the 
ordinary ways of trade. The fight is going 
on all about us, and timid souls faint and 
fail. What they want is someone to do 
for them what Paul did for Timothy. 
They want the help and cheer of stronger 
folk. They are like the ivy,—they can 
cling very well if they have an oak to cling 
to; otherwise they are all along the ground. 
A word of cheer or the grip of the hand 
may make all the difference to them be- 
tween defeat and victory. “We 3 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak:” They are all about us. “A 
man’—not simply Christ, but any man, 
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you and I,—“A man shall be as an hiding 
place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest;.... as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” In the shelter of our 
strength and courage other people grow 
brave and strong. If you take your stand, 
there are people to follow you and take 
theirs. 

We have a great public school at Rugby. 
Comparatively few lads belonging to what 
we call in England the Free Churches go 
there; but there are some. There went here 
about fifteen or eighteen years ago the 
son of a leading K. C., who happened also 
to be a Free Churchman. And on the first 
Sunday that lad said to the headmaster, “I 
want to go down to the Congregational 
Church.” The headmaster raised no ob- 
jection whatsoever. He went. The next 
Sunday there were twelve or fifteen boys 
following in that lad’s train. It just needed 
one strong man, you see, to give a little 
bit of courage and strength to those othér 
rather timid and shrinking youths. So in 
the shelter of our strength there are other 
people who become strong. You know 
panic will sometimes seize our soldiers. 
It did in France again and again, and they 
would start to run. But their officer stands 
fast, and the men see him and recover 
their courage and gather round him and 
bravely stand their ground to the finish, 
made strong by one strong man. “Stand 
fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved.” Every 
man who stands fast becomes a shelter 
behind which these dependent souls can 
gather. Speak your word of cheer, stretch 
out your helping hand, and on the other 
side there will be waiting for you some 
weaker brother whom you helped to keep 
and save,-who will lead you to the King 
and say, “This was my friend.” 

If we are among the dependent souls 
ourselves, as indeed we all are, and if we 
find our places untenable almost, and’ the 
battle almost more than we can bear, and 
if we feel as Timothy felt at Ephesus, then 
I remind you that we, too, have a Friend, 
a better Friend even than Timothy had in 
Saint Paul. Indeed, it was to that Friend 
that Paul pointed Timothy. It was through 
that Friend that Timothy was to win his © 
victory. Paul could not always be with 
him, Paul could not be with him, for in- 
stance, in that controversy he had with 
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Phygellus and Hermogenes. But there 
was a Friend Who could be with him 
always and everywhere, and to Him Paul 
points Timothy. “Remember Jesus Christ,” 
he says, not “who was raised from the 
dead,” as our old version puts it, but “Re- 
member Jesus Christ, risen from the: dead. 
Remember,” he says, “your risen, victorious 
and present Lord. Remember Him.” 

And I bid you remember, my brethren, 
that same great and Almighty Friend. “Re- 
member Jesus Christ, risen from the dead; 
not the Peasant Preacher, of Whom so 
many like to talk in these days; not the 
gentle Nazarene Teacher; not some Per- 
son Who died nineteen centuries ago. 
“Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the 
dead,” that mighty, victorious and living 
Lord. And when the fight goes hard, sum- 
mon Him to your aid.. You will be able to 
do all things through Christ. You shall 
come off “more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.” You who feel your 
weakness and insufficiency, grasp His 
mighty hand. This is the Friend Who 
never fails! 

I wonder if you remember the story 
that Carlyle tells about the dying of Oliver 
Cromwell. If ever there was a big man 
and a strong man in the place of ruler in 
our land, it was Oliver. His chaplain had 
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been reading to him, and amongst other 
sentences he had read this: “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,”—all things, even die triumphantly. 
It was a great word, and the Protector for 
a time stumbled at it. And then in a mo- 
ment he was heard saying to himself: 
“Paul’s Christ is my Christ. What Christ 
would help Paul to do, He would help me 
to do.” And he faced that last great fight 
and won it by the grace of Jesus Christ 
risen from the dead. 

Now that is the Friend Who never fails. 
He helped Timothy to “fight the good fight 
of faith” in Ephesus, and He will help you 
to be “faithful unto death” and to win 
the “crown of life.” Isn’t it the boast of 
the Cunard line that they never lost a ship 
and never lost a life? Well, “Jesus Christ, 
risen from the dead,” never lost a soul that 
trusted Him. He never disappointed a 
soul that leaned on Him. Let us make Him 
our Friend. Amid the perils and tempta- 
tions of ‘this life let us summon Him to 
our aid and commit our way to Him. 
Those whom Christ keeps are kept safe. 


“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for 
repose, 
I will not, I will not desert to His foes; 
That soul, though all hell should en- 
deavor to shake, 
T’ll never, no never, no never forsake.” 
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HEALTH TO SPIRITUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


And it shall come to pass afterward, that 
I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions: and also 
upon the servants and upon the handmaids 
in those days will I pour out my spirit. 
Joel wt. 28, 29. 


If you analyze this chapter you will find 
three strains of thought in it. The first 


*Delivered at the Northfield General Conference 
of Christian Workers, August, 1919. 


suggests that the people to whom the 
prophet is speaking have passed through a 
period of adversity. From a severe school 
of discipline they were again turning to 
God in genuine penitence. They were wise 
enough, not only to rend their garments, but 
their hearts also. This attitude of penitent 
receptivity had a decided effect on the pur- 
poses of the Almighty. He promises them 
a widely diffused prosperity. He says : “All 
will take away your reproach and ‘I will 
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restore to you the years that the locust hath 
eaten.’” And then follows as if indeed it 
were the logical consequence of the preced- 
ing, the most wonderful promise of all: 
“After this widespread gift of material 
prosperity, I will pour out My spirit upon 
all flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, your old men shall recover 
their lost illusions and dream dreams, your 
young men shall regain in the midst of 
youthful impetuosity a certain balanced so- 
briety and see visions; and even unto the 
stable boys and kitchen maidens of your 
households, shall there be given the spirit of 
prophecy. Thus shall the vital spirit of 
religion extend from the highest to the 
lowest; the old and the young, the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, 
shall all partake of this extraordinary in- 
terest in spiritual things.” 

This remarkable prophecy at once sug- 
gests an important truth of religion, namely, 
that there is always a necessary correspond- 
ence between the seed and the soil. The 
parable of the Sower is not a complete ex- 
ample of the Divine method. God does 
not ordinarily waste seed on barren soil, 
any more than a man does. The Saviour 
warned His disciples not to give that which 
was holy unto dogs, or to cast pearls be- 
fore swine. This means that where there 
is no genuine receptivity on the part of the 
hearer, there can be no reasonable ex- 
pectation that God will pour out any bless- 
ing. But on the other hand, wherever you 
find receptivity in the people, especially as 
here intimated a widely diffused receptivity, 
there you find a corresponding outpouring 
of grace. 

Frederick Scott Oliver in his remarkable 
“Life of Alexander Hamilton,’ commenting 
on the influence of that extraordinary man 
upon the American people, says that “The 
fabric of a vision that worketh great mar- 
vels is the experience of common men.” 
This means that every vision that gets itself 
expressed in the activities of a people is 
compacted together of two elements: 
a high degree of power in the seer, and an 
extraordinary receptivity in the hearer. In 
the newly awakened receptivity of these 
people we have the fabric of a vision, cor- 
responding with which is the promise of 
God to pour out His Spirit upon all classes. 

Does Joel mean to teach that material 
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prosperity is related to spiritual opportu- 
nity, as cause to effect? Does he imply that 
the only condition upon which one may look 
for a widespread religious awakening is 
one of economic prosperity? It is tempting 
to believe it, but at the same time we cannot 
take this view of his teaching, for the sim- 
ple reason that material prosperity was uni- 
versally regarded by the Hebrews as a 
sign of Divine favor. This being so, it 
was easy to look for spiritual blessings also. 
At the same time the prophet brings eco- 
nomic health.and religious opportunity into 
relation and suggests some interesting re- 
flections: one of which is this: How does 
the matter stand in history? What has been 
the relation of economic conditions to re- 
ligious awakenings? Does history show 
that periods of adversity or of prosperity 
are favorable to religious activities? 

And in such an investigation we shall 
meet with a surprising discovery, which is 
nothing less than this: that most periods 
of the past which were distinguished by 
widespread religious awakenings have coin- 
cided with periods of creature comfort and 
widely diffused material prosperity. There 
has always been present in those epochs 
a great deal of social unrest; there have 
been endeavors to change the social system, 
and even the political system under which 
men were living, more or less inspired by 
unrest. But this unrest has usually been 
the unrest of prosperity rather than the 
discontent of poverty. . 

Take it historically, then. Start with one 
of the most interesting epochs of Jewish 
history, the time of Elijah and Elisha. 
You know that originally the Hebrew peo- 
ples were nomads, shepherds and vine- 
dressers. The land question was of very 
little importance in Palestine for a number 
of years, since a man’s chief wealth was a 
movable kind of property and there was 
plenty of room for all. But in the days of 
Ahab the population had increased, the am- 
bitions, tastes, and desires had expanded: 
and the result was that there was a grad- 
ual transition from a nomadic, pastoral 
condition of life to what might be called 
an agricultural condition; from a mobile 
to a static kind of life; so that possession 
of land became an element of vital im- 
portance in the development of the people. 
And so you have a quarrel like that over 
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Naboth’s vineyard. If Ahab was to have 
Naboth’s vineyard, he must perforce dispose 
of Naboth, which he did. You have social 
unrest, and social injustice, you have the 
passion to accumulate wealth, and to spend 
it in foolish and extravagant ways. 

But then you have with this, intellectual 
versatility, and the appearance of the great 
prophets, Elijah and Elisha. If you follow 
the development to the eighth century be- 
fore Christ, at a time when the Israeli- 
tish people stood in front of the Assyrian 
advance toward Egypt, you will find these 
social conditions ripening and producing 
an evil brood of diseases and wickedness, 
which are abundantly described and con- 
demned, and yet coinciding with all that 
the appearance of such prophets as Amos 
and Hosea, Micah and Isaiah. In com- 
parison with those rich and fertile epochs 
of intellectual and spiritual activity place 
the “hunger-bitten” time of the return from 
the exile of that small band of pilgrims 
who came back from the wanderings in 
Babylonia, and you have the drab, unpic- 
turesque and prosaic writings of Haggai 
and Zechariah, and the substitution of apoc- 
alypse for prophecy. 

Consider the age of Jesus and the apos- 
tles. And did you never ask why it was 
that our Saviour selected John and James 
and Peter and the rest of those men? 
There were much more learned men in 
Palestine and much better equipped relig- 
iously, from the point of view of profes- 
sional teaching. But He turned away from 
the sophisticated men of culture then in 
charge of the Jewish Church; He also 
turned away from the oppressed, discour- 
aged masses, to choose these independent 
fishermen, young fellows who made their 
living by putting their lives in jeopardy, 
who knew hardship and toil and yet knew 
adventure, too, and who had a certain au- 
dacity, a receptivity of soul, an incorri- 
gible capacity for growth and assimilation 
and with it, too, a thriftiness of disposition 
that acted as a discipline upon their virile 
personalities. He chose men of that type, 
men that stood in the middle ground be- 
tween sophisticated luxury on the one side 
and dumb, unbelieving, circumscribed pov- 
erty on the other. 

Do you never ask yourself why it was 
that Christianity found a more receptive 


hearing out of the domain of Palestine than 
within it? There you have your answer: 
because as soon as you left the confines of 
Judaism and branched out into the Roman 
world you came face to face with one of the 
most remarkable social movements for 
emancipation that the ancient world has to 
show. I mean, the rapid and enthusiastic 
rise of the freedmen class from a condi- 
tion of slavery and political and social 
impotence into that of independency, in- 
tellectual awakening and moral improve- 
ment. It was these freedmen,—what we 
might call the middle classes—to whom 
the Gospel appealed most strongly, and 
who, out of their real and growing passions, 
largely aided the apostles in the extension 
of the Gospel. And the receptivity of the 
Roman world was in large measure due to 
that fact. I wish you would sometime 
read Sir Samuel Dill’s “Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius,” that you 
might realize that other side of the Ro- 
man story. 

It is most interesting when you come 
to modern times. What was the occasion 
of John Wesley’s immense success as a 
religious organizer and revivalist? If you 
will study the history of Wesley’s England 
you will see that his spiritual activities 
coincided with a period of creature com- 
fort and of comparatively high wages 
among the laboring classes. John Wesley 
preached a Gospel of salvation to men 
that had full stomachs, full hearts and a 
certain feeling of economic independence. 
It was the extraordinary receptivity of the 
masses that enabled him so quickly to start 
that great movement which is still blessing 
the world. 

If you will take the trouble to under- 
stand this question you will see that this 
is not simply an accidental coincidence be- 
tween spiritual awakening and economic 
health. There may be, and probably is, an 
organic connection between the two. At 
any rate we ought to think about it and 
see if we can understand it. | 

More than sixty years ago a remarkable 
book was written by an Englishman by the 
name of Thorold Rogers, called “The Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History,” in which 
a third of tlie book is devoted to the con- 


sideration of the relation of social experi- 


ence to religion; after a study of six 


‘ 
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centuries of English social life he reaches 
these two very important conclusions: the 
first is that the effort of the Christian 
missionary must be directed to the material 
as well as to the moral betterment of the 
people; that the Church must speak to the 
people as a whole, for wherever the Church 
is supposed to be the organ of a class, its 
message is distrusted and its position is 
suspected. Is not that.one reason for the 
influence of the English nonconformists 
on the masses of England, because they 
could speak to the people without the doubt- 
ful relation of a Church and State connec- 
tion? Wherever the Christian missionary 
is supposed to speak for a class, he can- 
not expect the people of opposite views to 
believe in his sincerity. The missionary 
must really be interested in the physical as 
well as the moral betterment of his people. 
Do we not read in the prophecy of Isaiah, 
and is not that also the commission of our 
Lord, that He came to release captives, 
to open blind eyes, to break down prison 
doors, and that the Gospel might be 
preached unto the poor? The whole busi- 
ness of the Christian Gospel is making men 
free. It is taking shackles off the poor; 
it is taking blinds off their eyes, and loads 
off their backs; it is making them capable 


‘of standing up and looking the world 


unashamedly in the face. Everybody knows 
that instinctively. 

The other conclusion he reached was 
this: that it is useless to expect spir- 
itual awakenings of large significance ex- 
cept in times of general comfort and 
widely diffused prosperity. I take two con- 
spicuous illustrations of that in our own 
day. I suppose the nineteenth century has 


‘been the most prosperous period the world 


has enjoyed, and it has been a prosperity 
that has extended to all classes of people. 
And is it not true that the most prosperous 
materialistic era of the world is also dis- 


_ tinguished. by being the era in which the 


foreign missionary activity of the Christian 
Church was born and brought to its present 
state of efficiency? Is it not also the age 
when for the first time in its history the 
Church as a whole became conscientiously 
interested in the social implications of re- 
ligion, and there was born and developed 
this widespread and deeply effective social 
interest in association with our Christian 


Gospel? Both these wonderful blessings 
came to the Church in a time of wide- 
spread material prosperity. 

Now this is virtually in contradiction to 
the popular notion that the best school for 
religion is the school of adversity. 


“When the devil was sick the devil a 
monk would be, 

_But when the devil was well the devil 
a monk was he.” 


Now we act very much on that supposition 
for other people. You have heard sermons 
many a time—I know I have, and I have 
been guilty of it myself, I am sorry to 
say—preached to make people feel that it 
was a mighty good thing to be poor, that 
there was some spiritual blessing in being 
hungry, that there was some extraordi- 
nary religious advantage in being cold and 
poor and obscure. That sort of thing has 
been preached to our congregations too 
much, I think. There is this to be said 
about it. Undoubtedly, adversity does often 
quicken thoughtless natures. Sickness 
comes to the hitherto healthy man and lo, 
he writes psalms like that of Hezekiah in 
the thirty-eighth chapter of Isaiah when he 
says, “It was for the good of my soul that I 
had this bitterness, and I shall go softly 
all my years in consequence of it.” It is 
perfectly true that ofttimes adversity and 
distress do bring a man to a very favor- 
able frame of mind towards God and his 
soul’s salvation. But this is the point. It 
is not how under exceptional occasions a 
man may begin to be interested in spiritual 
things, but what is the condition of eco- 
nomic and social life that enables a man, 
not only to begin, but to hold on to, and 
improve, and bring to a state of perfection, 
an interest in religion which may be engen- 
dered by conditions of adversity. For there 
is not a wise observer here but that will 
admit that one of the most hardening and 
brutalizing influences in the world is a pro- 
longed state of adversity and oppression. 
Oh, I know Paul says, “I know . 

how to be abased, and I know how ie 
abound”; but we are not all Pauls, not by 


any manner of means. 


So we ought to define what we mean 
by economic health. What is this state, 
so favorable seemingly from a historical 
point of view to religious quickening? It 
lies in the temperate zone between the arc- 
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tic region of poverty and the tropical zone 
of luxury. And what is poverty but just 
a condition of life in which a man knows 
and is made bitterly to realize, that no 
matter how much effort he may put forth 
he knows beyond peradventure that he 
never can make ends meet? He knows 
when he starts out in the morning with 
his dinner bucket, that, however much he 
may toil through that long and wearisome 
day, he is coming home at night with not 
quite enough to take the hunger out of his 
children. He knows that, and it, has a 
cumulative effect, and the influence goes on 
and on until all ambition is dried up, all 
zesthetic, moral, intellectual and spiritual 
aspirations are frozen in the frigidity of 
the condition of social impotence. And dis- 
guise it as you will, clothe it in ever so beau- 
tiful language, poverty is, and remains, and 
always will be, a disgrace, and most terribly 
felt to be a disgrace by the poor man him- 
self. I do not know whether I am talking 
to anyone here that has really been hungry. 
What do you know about hunger, what do 
you know about thirst, what do you know 
about sleeping in a room with a dozen other 
people, what do you know about all the rags 
and penury and bitterness and misery that 
Mr. Trotter knows so much about from his 
contact with these people? You do not 
know anything about it. And cannot you 
understand why these people should hurl 
back into your complacent and successful 
faces the religious platitudes about the 
spiritual value of being poor, when they 
know that the condition of poverty cuts 
the very foundation from under self-re- 
spect, and that a poor man is a beaten man 
under any conditions of life. How can you 
expect that man to care for his soul when 
his body is howling like a den of wild 
beasts to be satisfied with meat? I con- 
fess to you that all my manhood is stirred 
to moral indignation when I hear these 
well-fed churchmen scoffing at the social 
responsibility of the Christian Church, 
when all through the week they are moving 
heaven and earth, so long as men are in- 
dependent, to grind out of them at the 
smallest possible contribution the maximum 
of their value, and can only be interested 
in them when they become dependent and 
helpless in the form of hospitals and chari- 
ties that are incredibly discouraging and 


very often remind the poor beneficiary that 
it is disgraceful to be helped. 

Now turn to the other side; look at the 
luxurious side. Go down into the tropical 
zone of luxury and what do you find? 
What is luxury? It is taking all the pro- 
ductive advantages of life without expend- 
ing any of the energies of life for their 
accumulation. 

But economic health is in the temperate 
zone. It is in that zone of quick weather 
changes, where there is heat and cold and 
light and darkness, and where a man’s 
riches are largely concealed from him and 
where he must put forth a certain legiti- 
mate amount of labor, must acquire virtues 
of thrift and saving and sacrifice in the 
accumulation of a competence. And yet in 
the doing of it he knows beyond peradven- 
ture that his rewards are going to be sure 
and adequate when he gets them, and that 
leaves him plenty of leisure for the cultiva- 
tion of his higher nature. He knows more 
than any other man that the problem of 
man, as Aristotle states it, is first to live, 
and then to live well. 

Now that is why the Christian Church, 
certainly the Protestant Church, has been 
very largely recruited from the middle 
classes. What do you mean by the middle 
class? You mean the people that are in 
the golden mean between the extremes of 
poverty and luxury. Economic health is 
that. And we have had that in America 
until this machine-like civilization came 
upon us like a terrible curse. We had it in 


‘our country when our millionaires were 


men who got their wealth by thrift and 
industry, and they had a largely developed 
personality to bring to the service of God 


and the State when they turned the key in: 


their office doors. But to-day the modern 
business man resembles a finely built ma- 
chine, but he is only a machine. An automo- 
bile is a very great convenience, but I would 
not care to have it in my drawing room or 
my bedroom; and I would just as soon 
take a foul-smelling automobile into my li- 
brary as some of these successful business 
men who smell strongly of oil and whose 
talk smacks of the machine-like industrial- 
ism that is the abomination and curse of the 
souls and minds of men in these days. 
‘Your true slave class to-day is not your 
laboring man nor is it your professional 
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man, but it is the salaried man. And the 
chains of poverty grip the salaried man, 
usually in the roaring forties, just at a 
time’ when his wife. and children need the 
largest maximum income that they may get 
the right’amount of social, moral and re- 
ligious discipline. There is where the man 
is throttled, and throttled by the machinery 
of the world. However efficient he may be 
in one corporation, if he loses his position, 
as ofttimes he does through the manipu- 
lations of finance, he finds himself out in 
the street without any experience that is of 
value to any other corporation. You cannot 
fit a worn Ford part on a 1919 Pierce 
Arrow. That is one of the things that is 
making a tremendous problem for the Prot- 
estant Church. For we have been living in 
this world on the kind of personality that 
that type of man brought to our service; 
and as he has died off, we are getting more 
and more this smug, Jacob-like worldling, 
whose whole idea of life is a material one, 
and who exploits the Church with the same 
arrogance and impudence that he exploits 
the world of business. e 

Now you are to fight those men. My 
brethren in the ministry, you have got to 
fight men with brass knuckles. The whole 
trouble with so many of us is that we are 
preaching to those fellows with kid gloves 
on our hands. We need to get down and 
bruise them in the most sensitive part of 
their life. I tell you, when you hit them 
straight from the shoulder, and.they know 
you are telling the truth, they will never 
strike back, for they are deadly afraid 
of the man who is for the moment their 
embodied conscience. It is because the 
Church in America to-day is not the em- 
bodied conscience of the world that the man 
in the street is at least suspicious of its 
pretension and its interest in his social 
condition. 

Economic health is a very reasonable 
basis for spiritual improvements. That 
does not mean that a man’s spiritual de- 
velopment must wait on the satisfaction of 
his material wants. Far be it from me to 
say that. For history shows that the sav- 
age is far more interested and far more 
capable of following a ritual than he is of 
taking care of his food or acquiring a 
decent house to live in. It does not mean 
that at all; but it means in the orderly 
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growth of a personality, the holding and. 
development of high spiritual relations re- 
quire for their assistance, not only economic 
soundness and material success, but a cer- 
tain active, esthetic, moral and intellectual 
appetite, and the moral, esthetic and intel- 
lectual life of people always waits, some- 
times most impatiently, on the economic 
condition. There are now in the inner 
courts of many a workingman’s life desires 
to improve his condition; potencies of an 
intellectual, moral and spiritual kind, strain- 
ing like hunting dogs at their leash, waiting 
for the moment when improved economic 
conditions will open the way that they may 
go forth in pursuit of hitherto unattainable 
ends. 

You can readily understand that in so far 
as you contribute to economic improvement, 
you are enlarging the opportunity for the 
development of these subordinate, but im- 
portant capacities of the mind; you are con- 
tributing to the development of the whole 
personality, in such a way that a man not 
only becomes wise enough to understand 
the implications of the Gospel, but reaches 
a point where he is conscious of having a 
taste for the Gospel. That is why Paul 
and his associates found such ready wel- 
come among the freedmen of the Roman 
world. There is a very intimate connection 
between clean clothes and clean souls. Peo- 
ple ought to wear their best garments in 
church. It is often said we must make the 
church free for all men. . Let them come. 
without their coats, let them smoke, let 
bums and street loafers sprawl in the pews? 
Never! Until you get a man to feel that 
cleanness, courtesy and good behavior in 
the house of God are due the Most High; 
until you make him sensible that he must 
desire to improve his condition and his man- 
ners, he has no business in the church. 
And he would be first to admit the force of 
this. He ought to feel that the church 
stands ready to receive him in any condi- 
tion; but my point is, he dare not wish 
to remain in that condition if he is to 
grow into Christ. Remember how much is 
said in Scripture about clean garments. 
“Wash you, make you clean, put on festal 
robes,” this is its message. And what are 
the robes that the multitude wear in the 
presence of the King, but those made white 
in the blood of the Lamb? 
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Herein lies the extraordinary stupidity, 
to say nothing of the criminality, of those 
who would encourage among the masses a 
revivalism that does violence to every #s- 
thetic and intellectual taste they possess. 
The greatest lovers of beauty, the most 
pronounced ritualists, are the unspoiled, un- 
sophisticated common people; can it be 
assumed then that they will permanently 
care for a religion that is degraded to the 
level of a prize ring, or interpreted in 
clownish buffooneries? It is a common and 
always a delightful experience to find 
among the poor a surprising responsiveness 
to the most refined and delicate implications 
of the Gospel; and yet I have not found 
anywhere such stupidity, such intellectual 
torpor as among those whose advantages 
have been of the best,—the world-weary 
clubman, the sophisticated denizen of a 
university campus, a “sermon-saturated pa- 
gan in the pew.” All kinds of people, both 
high and low, need to be awakened to the 
cultural power of the Gospel; but the be- 
ginning of such a desirable improvement 
must be an awakening of the conscience, 
which calls for the most thoroughgoing 
realism in the pulpit. And there is no 
subject that stands more in need of il- 
lumination than this of the relation of eco- 
nomic conditions to religious opportunity. 
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ficiary. We come thus to mutuality, “the recog- 
nition of another and myself as inseparable 
elements of one another, each being essential to 
the welfare of each.” “Every honest mercantile 
transaction shows altruism of a more_thorough- 
going kind than a gift does.” Love®as taught 
by Jesus is the completed form of mutuality. It 
is “the joint service of a common life.” 

But Professor Palmer finds limitations even in 
love as it is commonly known and experienced. 
For love is selective, hampered by its need of 
acquaintance, nearness and knowledge. There is 
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a supra-personal love which seeks to serve 
through our profession or our business, even 
though the one who will benefit is unknown to 
us. The author calls this impartial love of our 
fellow men justice or public-mindedness. In this 
the separate self and the conjunctive self are rec- 
onciled, egoism and altruism find themselves friends 
instead of enemies. We do not discard the lower 
forms of altruism such as good manners and gifts, 
but absorb and include them in this highest kind 
of love—W. L. H. 


Armenians in America (The). 
Malcom. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 142 pages. $1.50 net. 


The Hon. Andrew D. White once said, “If I were 
asked to name the most desirable race to be added 
by immigration to the American population, I 
would name among the very first the Armenians.” 
Of these ‘Anglo-Saxons of the East’ there‘are in 
the United States and Canada about eighty thou- 
sand. While a few Armenians were among the 
early settlers of the country, the main immigration 
has been in the last twenty-five years. 

Mr. Malcom, a prominent lawyer of New York, 
who obtained his education at Harvard and Am- 
herst, has spent many years in gathering the in- 
teresting and important facts which he here pre- 
sents, These facts convince the reader that the 
Armenians in America have a large contribution 
to make to its future and also to the rebuilding 
of Armenia. Even the illustrations in the book 
give a remarkable impression of the ability and 
prominence of many Armenian citizens of the 
United States, and the variety of their achieve- 
ments, in industry, in art, in science, in business, 
in the Church. All the more heinous does the 
sin of the Turk in seeking the extermination of 
such a people become, in our estimation, as a sin 
against the good of mankind. This book is a 
valuable addition to the library of the student of 
immigration—L. M. N. 


By M. Vartan 


Fulfilment of a’ Dream of Pastor Hsi’s (The). 
By A Mildred Cable. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 
London, Eng. Illustrated. Cloth. 268 pages. 
$1.58 net. : 

Those who read “Pastor Hsi,” which appeared a 

few years ago, will welcome the present volume. 

This describes the work of Mrs. Hsi after the 

death of her sainted husband. One could hardly 

ask for more intimate pictures of the life of the 

Christians of China than these two books contain. 

They are excellent commentaries on the saying, 

“Thy Word giveth light.’”” They are also additional 

proof that the Word of God, without exposition of 

preacher or teacher, finds the human heart with 

healing and saving power.—F. L. D. 


Hurlbut’s Story of the Christian Church. By 
Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D. D. John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 
251 pages. $1 net. 


Some years ago the reviewer was asked by an in- 
telligent lady for some work on Church History 
which would give a fair knowledge of the subject, 
without going into technical details, and he did 
not know what to recommend. Since then has 
appeared the work of Professor Nichols, of Auburn 
Seminary, in two modest. volumes, and now comes 
this somewhat briefer and simpler work by Doc- 
tor Hurlbut, which will meet a real need. The 
book has been arranged as a continuous narrative 
for the ordinary reader, with a running outline on 
the margin of. the page, but there is also a fairly 
extensive apparatus of chapter analysis, blackboard 
outline, and review questions, so that it can easily 
be used as a textbook. 
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A good perspective is maintained throughout 
the work, stress being laid on the outstanding in- 
cidents and leaders, while only a little space is 
given to the doctrinal controversies which are too 
abstruse to be easily grasped. In the closing 
chapters an excellent summary is given of the 
modern Christian churches. Exception might be 
taken to a few minor details, but on the whole 
it is as accurate a presentation as one has any 
right to expect in such a work. The literary style 
is such as to make the book easy reading.—E. C. L. 


“Tf I Were You’: Story Sermons from the Alpha- 
bet for Boys and Girls. By S. D. Chambers, . 


M. A. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
155 pages. $1 net. 
These are good stories for children. They are 


simple and deal with doings and not with doctrines. 
There is many a hint here for the pastor who 
speaks to the children at his Sunday service and 
some of the illustrations might well overflow into 
the sermon for grown-ups. These are called ‘‘Al- 
phabet Story-Sermons” and we confess that the 
arrangement of the stories by the alphabet seemed 
at first artificial, but the most difficult letters, such 
as X and Z, have suggested what are perhaps the 
best stories in the book. All children who want 
to know what a Xylem and a Zany are should hear 
these stories.—H. P. 


Is the World Growing Better? By James H. 
Snowden, D. D., LL. D. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth. 197 pages. $1.60. 


This little book is an optimistic utterance by Pro- 
fessor Snowden, one of America’s most vigorous 
thinkers. He proves that the world is growing 
better by an appeal to the facts of material prog- 
ress, intellectual progress, ethical and religious 
progress. As to ethical improvement, he cites the 
abolition of slavery, the elevation of the status 
of woman, the more humane ‘treatment of crimi- 
nals, and the growth of an international con- 
science. Religious progress is seen in the nu- 
merical growth of Christianity which has grown 
more in the last century than in the previous 
eighteen hundred years; in the marvelous record 
of modern missions; in the establishment of re- 
ligious freedom and in a church which is more 
Christian than ever before. We are now in the 
process of building a new world and we ought to 
work with a practical optimism, confident that “all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.”? Our answer to this question that the book 
discusses will affect our whole attitude towards 
life. Professor Snowden stimulates our courage . 
by his cheery hopefulness.—W. L. H. 


New Spirit in Industry (The). By F. Ernest 
Johnson. Association Press, New York. Cloth. 
95 pages. 75 cents net. 

Mr. Johnson is the research secretary of the Com- 

mission on the Church and Social Service of the 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 

America. In the foreword by Herbert N. Shen- 

ton occur these words: “If we are to have a larger 

democracy, it must be more than a revised politi- 
cal order. It must be a transformation of all our 
human feelings and relations, of our procedures 
and institutions.”” This expresses the thought of 
our author. He gives us a brief survey of the 
labor situation, organized labor, the I. W. W., the 
attempts to meet difficulties by profit sharing and 
other devices. Everything is up to date. What is 
being done in England, Russia, and here in Amer- 
ica is summarized. 

The conclusion reached is that we need a new 
spirit, a new conception of objectives in business. 
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Is a business corporation organized for the profits 
of the stockholders? That was and is the thought 
of most business men. But a new question is 
being driven home. Should not a business cor- 
poration be organized for service of the community 
and of all concerned in the business? This book 
is written for people who want to get at the deeper 
meaning of this absorbing question. “It is a col- 
lection of ideas and facts to stimulate thought 
and awaken responsibility. It presents data and 
raises questions for group discussions.” If we 
are ever to have peace in industry it must be by 
a new spirit. New methods may be devised, but 
‘a new spirit must burst through and pervade the 
method. This is the service opportunity of the 
Christian business men of to-day.—S. C. H. 


Progressive Religious Thought in America: A 
Survey of the Enlarging Pilgrim Faith. By 
John Wright Buckham. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Cloth. 352 pages. $2. 


It is impossible in a few words to deal adequately 
with the men and the ideas treated in this inter- 
esting and ably written book; for it covers the 
whole field of discussion between conservatives 
and liberals in theology. The author studies the 
contributions made by Horace Bushnell, T. T. 
Munger, G. A. Gordon, William J. Tucker, Egbert 
C. Smith, Washington Gladden and Newman 
Smyth, to American theology. None of the others 
reaches the stature of Bushnell as a_ theological 
thinker, but by confining himself to this group of 
New England Congregationalists, Professor Buck- 
ham has given unity to his book. 

Some of the marks of this progressive theology 
are the discarding of the infallibility of the Bible, 
the emphasis on the Incarnation, and the minimiz- 
ing of the Atonement, the preaching of a social 
gospel and a freedom of speculation about human 
destiny after death. One feels that in their re- 
volt against traditional theology, these men often 
become vague and shallow in their thinking. The 
author, their eulogist, himself confesses that their 
idea of human nature was far too optimistic, when 
viewed in the light of the war’s revelation of the 
terrible evil in human nature. Certainly the 
prophets and apostles of the Bible put the em- 
phasis upon sin and redemption, and hold up 
Christ as above all, the Saviour of mankind. We 
thus judge that any theology which neglects the 
Atonement must fail of true greatness and depth. 

However, one cannot but admire the intense de- 
votion of all these leaders to Jesus Christ Who 
occupies the central place in all their thinking and 
preaching. We commend them for their cou- 
rageous efforts to grapple with the problems that 
the Higher Criticism and the results of science’ 
and the growing knowledge of psychology bring to 
theology. 

If anyone thinks that doctrinal sermons are out 
of date let him notice that almost all these men 
were active pastors who formulated their theology’ 
in sermons and addresses to their people. Great 
preaching is always theological preaching and theol- 
ogy is as living as any science and is the one 
science in which everyone. is interested. We are 
grateful to Professor Buckham for this informing 
and stimulating volume.—lW. L. H. 


Recitations and Dialogues for Special Days in the 
Sunday School. Arranged by Mary E. Priest. 


Westminster Press, Philadelphia. Paper. 240 
pages. 
No doubt a collection of this kind seems a 


veritable treasure house to the Programme Com- 
mittees engaged in the arduous task of preparing 
the little children for the festal occasions of the 
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Sunday school, but it is rather a pity that the 
children should exercise the effort to memorize 
upon that which is not worth a permanent place 
in their remembrance. Except for the primary 
department, doggerel verse with halting rhythm 
seems a waste of time.—L. M. N. 


Seven Peas in the Pod. By Margery Bailey. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 201 pages. $2 net. 


These ‘“‘seven peas” are seven fairy stories, one for 
each day of the week, prefaced by seven songs 
“for the medium voice and one finger.” The 
stories are genuine love stories, which with the aid 
of kindly sprites and in spite of unpleasant witches 
end happily. They are warranted “to insure good 
dreams and the departure of all ill humors.” The 
book is of attractive form and with pleasing illus- 
trations.—L. M. N. 


Soul of America (The). By Charles Lemuel 
Thompson, D. D:, LL. D. F. H. Revell Co, 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 251 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


The secretary of a home missionary society is com- 
pelled by the nature of his work to become an ex- 
pert on the problems of our national life. When 
length of service is added to kind of service, his 
judgment may be trusted and his forecasts re- 
spected. Doctor Thompson offers his readers in 
this volume data whose interest reaches beyond 
the confines of his own denomination. We have 
an account of sound constructive work along the 
wisest lines of Americanization. Here we see the 
problem of assimilation of immigrants success- 
fully solved. And other lines of work for non- 
English-speaking people are adequately treated and 
illustrated.—F. L. D. 


Story of George Fox (The). 
Macmillan Co., 
Cloth. 169 pages. $1.50. 

Leaders to Liberty. By Mary H. Wade. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 239 
pages. $1.35 net.: 

Pioneers of America. 


By Rufus M. Jones. 
New York. Frontispiece. 


By Albert F. Blaisdell and 
Francis K. Ball. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 152 pages. $1 net. 


The children of the present generation will not 
lack the incentive to noble living and the stimulus 
to worthy achievement which come from the knowl- 
edge of the heroes of past and recent history. 
Thus, as in the ancient Athenian races, ‘the torch 
will be passed on from one to another.”’ 

The life of George Fox belongs justly in the 
Great Leaders Series, now being issued by Profes- 
sor Sneath of Yale University, designed for the 
use of young people in the classroom or the 
library. Such a life has a needed message for 
the men and women,—as well as their juniors,— 
who are seeking to serve the world to-day. ‘In 
all things he acquitted himself like a man, yea a 
strong man, a new.and heavenly-minded man; a 
divine and a naturalist and all of God Almighty’s 
making,’ said William Penn, concerning this 
heroic and unique religious leader of his time. 

The story shows the fiber of the man, and takes 
the reader into the strenuous life of the English 
Commonwealth. Believing that God is always 
speaking to man, always sending out His light and 
love,—as near to the soul as the air to the bird,— 
he held inevitably the conviction of the infinite 
preciousness and worth of every human being, 
man or woman, rich or poor, bond or free, priest 
or parishioner. He ever carried his convictions 
to their logical conclusions, whatever the imme- 
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diate effect upon his own life or comfort. He 
sought to reproduce in the world a Church “with 
the living Spirit of God moving and working in 
all its members; a Church through which the will 
of God is constantly being freshly revealed, a liv- 
ing, growing, expanding, transforming Church.” 
Probably he himself would not use the word 
Church, but rather the word society, and in his 
ideals may alone be found the true foundation for 
social good. 

The boys and girls of the World War period 
are surely eager to know all that may be known 
about King Albert and Marshal Joffre, General 
Pershing, Sir Douglas Haig, and Ferdinand Foch. 
Mrs. Wade has anticipated their desire in the en- 
tertaining book which tells the life story of each 
of these “Leaders to Liberty.” It is a stirring 
and enheartening fact that each of these able men, 
called to such weighty tasks in the crisis of our 
day, was a man of staunchest character, unassum- 
ing and devoted to high ideals. The religious 
training of the homes from which they went out 
to do their great service in the world’s hour of 
supreme need set its seal upon them. Whether 
Catholic or Protestant, they became men of prayer. 
The picture of Foch upon his knees in the empty 
little village church, unseen but by a chance pas- 
ser-by, in the midst of the great uncertainties of 
the campaign, and of General Haig looking anx- 
iously about in the confusion of a sudden rapid 
movement of the troops and saying to the question, 
“Have you lost something?” ‘Yes, my Bible,” 
will not fail to be remembered by the hero-wor- 
shiping boys and girls who read these stories of 
high merit. 

“Pioneers of America” brings us into a different 
atmosphere, that of the perils of the frontier and 
the savage. The book is designed as supplemen- 
tary reading for pupils of the fourth and fifth 
grades in our schools, “Brave Wolfe and brave 
Montcalm,” Daniel Boone, Herkimer, Stark, 
George Rogers Clark, Simon Kenton, Rufus Put- 
nam, appear upon its pages. Other heroic, but 
comparatively less known persons find their place in 
the record because of some act of marvelous cour- 
age or some almost miraculous escape from cap- 
ture or death at the hands of the Indians. The 
style of the narrative is clear, but somewhat bald. 
—L. M.N. 


Studies in Knowing Jesus Christ. By Helen 
Thoburn. The Womans Press, New York. 
Paper. 93 pages. 40 cents. 

Golden Word (The): Some Adventures in the 
Bible. By Katharine L. Richards. The 
Womans Press, New York. Paper. 122 pages. 


70 cents. 


Paul the Conqueror. By Mary Redington Ely. 


The Womans Press, New York. Paper. 112 
pages. 60 cents. 

Building of the Kingdom (The). By Almira F. 
Holmes. The Womans Press, New York. 
Paper. 53 pages. 25 cents. 


As we take up one after another of the books that 
drop so rapidly from the press, even in the days of 
printers’ “vacations,” each one seems but the turn 
of the kaleidoscope which we call truth,—another 
arrangement of the same information or inspira- 
tion which has always occupied those who seek 
to bring help to their fellow men. But the age 
seems to call for the latest thing in the expression 
of truth, and it is a great temptation to endeavor 
to improve upon those who in other days have 
essayed the same task. 

The National Board of the Young Womens 
Christian Associations has issued many volumes of 
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immediate usefulness, designed to meet a definite 
need in its own beneficent ministry to all sorts 
and conditions of girls. Miss Thoburn’s excellent 
book is intended for the younger group and is 
both interesting, informing, and stimulating. Even 
a casual glance over its pages reveals incidents 
and quotations of unusual character which vividly 
illustrate the helpful truth which is being pre- 
sented. 

Miss Richards is teaching her readers in a gen- 
eral review what they may find in God’s ‘‘Golden 
Word,” and seeking to develop in them an eager- 
ness to search the Scriptures for themselves. 

The book about Saint Paul has the rather large 
ambition to open some new avenues of thought and 
study about the great Apostle, and especially to 
gain the meaning of his interpretation of life as it 
may serve the present age. A careful study of 
this little book will be rewarding. 

“The Building of the Kingdom” is an outline 
to guide the student in special consideration of 
the world to-day in its relation to the Kingdom, 
to the Church, to Christ, and of the need of prayer, 
of faith, of vision on the part of the builders.— 
EM. Ne 


Superintendents’ Guide for 1920 (The). By 
Harry Edwards Bartow. American Sunday- 
School Union, Philadelphia. Leatherette. 80 


pages. 35 cents net. 


This is a vest-pocket manual, published now for 
the fourth year. It is not a lesson commentary, 
but provides for each Sunday a prayer, an out- 
line for the desk lesson, a list of appropriate - 
hymns, and thoughts for the superintendent’s 
quiet hour. For each month it contains an order 
of service, and timely suggestions for the conduct 
of the school. It ought to prove useful to many 
superintendents.—E. C. L. 


Theodore Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography. 
By William Roscoe Thayer. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 474 pages. 
$5. 


To his excellent biographies of Count Cavour, the 
Italian, and John Hay, the American statesman 
and Secretary of State, Professor Thayer has 
added this volume on the life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Hay’s mighty chief. These three works 
firmly establish their author as the foremost writer 
of biography in the ‘English-speaking world. Those 
who have read the first two will find in this last 
the same literary charm, the same discriminating 
use of biographical data, and the same compre- 
hensive outlook upon world events and those who 
shape them. The three together comprise an ex- 
cellent course in world politics. 

Few biographers have better material than the 
lite and writings of such a man as Roosevelt. His 
figure has already assumed heroic proportions within 
the few months since he passed away. His pithy 
sayings, filled with moral sense and prophetic in- 
sight, have already become the inspiring slogans 
of reformers in every department of our national 
life. His written works .on history, natural 
science, and politics, have made his name secure 
in American literature. His embattled days, from 
early boyhood to the end of his life, in school and 
politics, make him the hero of our youth, indeed, 
the hero of young men the world over. Even in 
private life he became the personification of Amer- 
ica, and during the early years of the war his 
flaming spirit was America’s greatest interpreter. 

All this Professor Thayer has told in such a way 
that his volume has become a classic in its field. 
The fact that it has reached the fourth edition at- 
tests the appreciation of the public.—F. L. D. 
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Wit and Wisdom of Safed the Sage (The). By 
William E. Barton. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Board. 134 pages. $1. 

When the versatile Dr. Barton was traveling in 

Galilee, as he stood upon the traditional site of 


the Sermon on the Mount, looking north and a 


little to the west, he could see the “city .... set 
on a hill,” which ‘‘cannot be hid,” the city of 
Safed. When it occurred to him later to write 
those brief essays of good fun and good sense 
which have given pleasure to the readers of The 
Congregationalist and Advance for many months, 
what more fitting title could he take unto himself 
than ‘Safed, the Sage’? 

These essays have been published in two vol- 
umes and doubtless others will follow. They have 
a homespun wit and gentle satire upon the vagaries 
of life and of human nature and a philosophy 
sound and wholesome. ‘“‘Made, like Keturah’s sup- 
pers on the day the maid goes out, out of such 
things as are found in the cupboard, they are in- 
tended to teach their homely lessons of kindness, 
faith, and courage in terms that are easily in- 
telligible.’—L. M. N. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Celebrated Spies and Famous Mysteries of the 
Great War. By George Barton. The Page Co., 
Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 345 pages. $2 net. 


Charlotte. By Grace Warren Landrum. Geo. H. 
Doran Co., New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 
95 pages. 

Chatterbox. 1920. The Page Co., Boston. Illus- 
trated. Board. 315 pages. 

Church Year-Book of Social Justice (A). Advent 


1919-Advent 1920. Compiled by the Society 
of the Companions of the Holy Cross. FE. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. Cloth. 416 pages. 
$2.50 net. : 


Community Church (A). By Henry E. Jackson. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Cloth. 390 
pages. $2. 
Crannell’s Pocket Lessons for 1920. By Philip 


Wendell Crannell, D. D. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 201 pages. 30 cents net. 


Drama of the Face (The) and Other Studies in 
Teeues yey eholey: By Elwin Lincoln House. 


ne sD)? H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
258 pages. $1.75 net. 
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New York. Cloth. 272 pages. $1.75. 
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Gospel and the New World (The). By Robert 
E. Speer. F, H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth, 
313 pages. $2 net. 

How Can I Lead My Pupils to Christ? By 
Edward Leigh Pell. F. H. Revell Co., New 


York. Cloth. 160 pages. $1 net. 
Hymn Gems. Compiled by Robert Elmer Smith. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston,  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 96 pages. $1 net. 


Inspiration for Daily Living. Selections from the 
Writings of Lyman Abbott, D. D. Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Cloth. 374 pages. $1.50. 

Korea’s Fight for Freedom. By F. A. McKenzie. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 320 
pages. 

Last Passion Play (The). Mar 
Smeltzley. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. Board. 45 pages. 75 cents net. 

Lawyer’s Study of the Bible (A): Its Answer 
to the Questions of To-day. By Everett Pep- 


By Mary Catherine 


perrell Wheeler, A. M. F. H. Revell Co., New 


York. Cloth. 229 pages. $1.50 net. 


Ministry of the Word (The). By G. Campbell 
Morgan, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 


Cloth. 222" pages!) $1750 ‘net: 
Morn of Creation (The). By Albert L. Berry. 
The Author, Chicago. Paper. 12 pages. 
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What Did Jesus Teach? By Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Ph. D. Macmillan Co., New York. 


Cloth. 195: pages. $1.75. 
bal I Preach the Second Coming. By I. M. 
aldeman, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 160 pages. $1 net. 


With Christ After the Lost: A Search for Souls. 
By L. R. Scarborough, B. A., D Sunday 
School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville, Tenn. Cloth. 352 pages. $1.50 net. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
| COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


Those desiring to enter this Course should read 
the Foreword in the January issue. Answers to 
the questions should be sent each month to Miss 
a yr Pierson, 10 Elston Road, Upper Montclair, 


PAUL THE WINNER. 


Scripture to be Read. 


Acts vi. 1-15. 
Acts vii. 51-60. 


Acts viii. 1-4. 
Acts v. 34-39. 
Luke ii. 25. 

Acts xxvi. 4. 


Questions to be Answered. 


1. Of what use was Saul’s trade to him 
after he became a missionary? Give ref- 
erences. 


Young People’s Bible Correspondence Course. - 


2. How do we know Saul had a sister? 

3. At what age did Saul probably ‘make 
his first journey to Jerusalem? 

4. Why was Saul sent to Jerusalem to 
college rather than to the college in Tarsus? 
. 5. What can you find out about Ga- 
maliel? 

6. Have we any reason to believe that 
Saul and Jesus Christ ever met while Jesus 
was on the earth? 


II. Scoot Days AND Piay Days. 


As young Saul grew in stature, he grew 
in thoughtfulness and earnestness of pur- 
pose. He was a leader among his comrades, 
and always insisted that in their games 
every boy must “play fair.” If he found 
anyone cheating he would reprove him with 
such hot indignation that the culprit was 
cowed and owned up at once. ; 

Very different were the life and sur- 
roundings of this city boy from those of 
the village Boy of Nazareth. Saul was 
surrounded by wealth and luxury, idolatry 
and superstition. The first he viewed with 
indifference, the idolatry with scorn, thank- 
ful that he knew better than to believe in 
such foolishness. 

He attended school regularly, we may be 
sure; and though there were no Christmas 
or Easter holidays, and no Washington’s 
Birthday or Decoration Day to give him a 
vacation, yet he, too, had holidays when he 
could throw up his cap and be free from 
school duties. Once a year there was a 
whole week of holidays, when all the Jew- 
ish people had a sort of prolonged picnic 
and did not even spend the nights in their 
homes, but under the trees or in leafy tents 
made of boughs from the trees. 

Let us take a peep at the kind of school 
he attended. We will not have to go in 
quietly for the scholars are making such a 
din they will not hear us unless we shout. 
The school is held in a room of the syna- 
gogue, and a rabbi is the schoolmaster. 
The boys (for there were no girls) sit on 
the floor in a circle around their teacher. 
They are swaying back and forth and 
shouting their lessons at the top of their 
lungs. If one stops for a second he gets 
a rap from the teacher’s rod. There is 
only one study book, and this is all written 
by hand on’parchment. One sentence at a 
time is read from this book and the boys 
write it down on their wooden slates and 
commit it to memory. When it is perfectly 
learned it is erased and they are given 
another sentence. Think of having only 
one textbook from which to study reading, 
spelling, geography, poetry, history and 
everything else! : 

When school is over, what fun the boys 
have, playing games! Many of them are 
the same as we play. “Owal hawa’ is one 
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game, and “pebble, pebble,’ is another. 
These sound very mysterious, but are only 
foreign names for “leapfrog” and “button, 
button.” They also play a game like “puss 
in the corner.” The children are fond of 
singing and often may be heard singing a 
sort of swinging song with a chorus. Not 
only do the children sing at their play, but 
peddlers sing their wares, and-boatmen sing 
as they ply their oars. 

Saul liked to watch the young students 
as they went in and out of the college, and 
studied hard at school that he, too, might 
some day be a college man. Then when the 
college youths had their games and races 
on the arena, how he loved to go and watch 
them! With his hands clenched in intense 
excitement, and his breath coming in gasps, 
as if he himself were in the race, he would 
watch to the finish; and then we can im- 
agine his delighted shout when a favorite 
hero was crowned with the laurel wreath 
of the winner. 

One day, as he was nearing his teens, we 
can picture his father taking him for a long 
walk and talking to him about his future 
life and vocation. “What would you like 
to be when you are a man, my son? You 
are a freeborn Roman Gitizen, but I want 
you also to remember that you are a He- 
brew of royal blood from the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, the tribe which gave to Israel its 
first king, Saul, whose. name you bear. 
I would have you study and become a doc- 
tor of the law and a religious leader among 
your own nation. First, however, you must 
learn a trade, as it is commanded that every 
Jewish boy shall do. Have you decided 
what trade you would rather learn?” Then 
Saul remembered the tentmaker’s shop 
where he had spent so many happy hours, 
watching the looms with their busy shuttles 
shooting back and forth, and talking to the 
kind old man as they pictured together the 
family who would some day dwell under 
the tent which was being made. “If it will . 
please you, father, I would like to be a tent- 
maker. I have spent hours with good old 
Ben Omi and already know a good deal 
about the business.” “Very well, you shall 
begin at once, and when you are a little 
older we will go to Jerusalem and you shall 
be entered as a student in the college of the 
greatest of teachers. There you shall study, 
and also work at your trade.” ° 

Now, indeed, young Saul has an added in- 
centive to study hard and learn all he can. 
How eagerly he talked with older boys 
about his prospects and questioned every- 
one who had taken the trip to Jerusalem, 
the Holy City, and the pride of the Hebrew 
race! The tentmaker willingly undertook 
to teach him his trade, and found in him 
an apt scholar. So working and studying, 
thinking and planning, he came into his 
teens. , 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


FEBRUARY, 1920. 


Sunday, rst. Look .... every man also 
on the things of others. Phil. 1. 4. 

The sweetest joys and the truest suc- 
cesses are the outgrowth of self-forgetting, 
self-effacing kindness to others. Joseph 
owed his promotion largely to such kindly 
consideration. One morning, seeing the 
countenances of two of his fellow prisoners 
full of sadness, he inquired, “Wherefore 
look ye so sadly to day?” Two years later 
one of these men remembered the kindness 
of Joseph, and spoke the word which ex- 
alted him to the second place in the land. 
It is safe to affirm that no act of unselfish 
kindness is ever lost. It may not exalt one 
to places of honor and power, it may not 
bedeck him with chains of gold, but it 
will live in the hearts of those to whom it 
was shown, and at the last great assize the 
Judge of all will say, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’—J. R. 
Miller. 


Monday, 2nd. Blessed are ye that sow 
beside all waters. Isa. xxx. 20. 


Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the 
ever living, ever working universe; it is a 
seed grain that cannot die; unnoticed to- 
day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan 
grove after a thousand years.—Carlyle. 


Tuesday, 3rd. He restoreth my soul: he 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for hts name’s sake. Ps. xxii. 3. 


This verse suggests two most comforting 
thoughts: fresh supplies of strength, of 
grace and of Christian joy, as the exigen- 
cies of service may require; and leading— 
guidance in right paths; than which no as- 
surances could be more encouraging to the 
hearts of those who are conscious of their 
own tendency to make mistakes as to the 
path of service, and to run down or wear 
out under its strain—J. Hudson Taylor. 


Wednesday, 4th. Certain Greeks .... 


came ....and desired him, saying, Sir, 
we would see Jesus..... And Jesus an- 
swered .... Except a corn of wheat fall 


into the ground and die, it abideth alone: 
but 1f it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 
John xu. 20-24. 


Life is saved from narrowing littleness 
when a man sees God. Then duty becomes 
Divine, however humble, however great its 
drudgery, when viewed as a part of a Di- 
vine whole. When a man sees God he sees 
everything else differently. When he sees 
God he sees everything through God, every 
common thing is holy, and every bush is 
ablaze with fire which is never quenched. 
That is the secret of true life—an expand- 
ing Consciousness and enlarging obligation. 
—J. Stuart Holden. 


Thursday, 5th.* Wherefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord. 2 Cor. vi. 17. 

It seems to me that if we get one look at 
Christ in His love and beauty, this world 
and its pleasures will look very small to us. 
What we want is to be out and out for 
Christ, so that there will be no compromise. 
I believe the Cross of Christ is suffering 
more to-day from people trying to ‘serve the 
god of this world and the God of this Bible 
at the same time than from anything else. 
Get near to Christ, and you will never want 
to go back to the world. People may call 
you narrow, but God uses a narrow man 
and a narrow woman.—D. L. Moody. 


Friday, 6th. 
John xiv. 14. 

The charter of prayer was given by our 
Lord at the outset of His ministry: “Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” This charter was confirmed again 
and again through His earthly ministry, 
until it found its crown in His fullest, 
deepest teaching on prayer on the eve of 
the Crucifixion, when .... He taught His 
disciples the meaning of prayer, “in my 
name.”—W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Ask ....im my name. 


Saturday, 7th. A great multitude... . 
stood before the throne. Rev. vii. 9. 

A station on the feet in front of the 
Throne in heaven is the effect of being 
often on the knees before the Throne on 
earth Selected. 


*Mr. D. L. Moody born, 1837. 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Sunday, 8th. My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness. 2 Cor. xt. 9. 


Give me Thy strength for my day, Lord, 
That wheresoe’er I go, 
There shall no danger daunt me 
And I shall fear no foe; 
So shall no task o’ercome me, 
So shall no trial fret, 
So shall I walk unwearied 
The path where my feet are set; 
So shall I find no burden 
Greater than I can bear, 
So shall I have a courage 
Equal to all my care; 
So shall no grief o’erwhelm me, 
So shall no wave o’erflow— 
Give me Thy strength for my day, Lord, 
Cover my weakness so. 


—Anme Johnson Flint. 


jim, and said, Go in this thy might, and 
thou shalt save Israel from the hand of 
the Midianites: have not I sent thee? 
Judges vi. II, 14. 

In the absence of a clear command, stay 
where you are..... Wait on close and 
present duty. Let only a distinct, sharp 
call make you look up. Be willing, and 
obedient, and busy. God will make you 
hear.—W ooley. 


Tuesday, roth. Fear not to go down into 
Egypt; for I will .... go down with thee 
into Egypt; and I will also surely bring 
thee up again. Gen. xlvt. 3, 4. 

“Fear not” is the Lord’s command and 
- Divine encouragement to those who at His 
bidding are launching upon new seas; the 
Divine presence and preservation forbid so 
much as one unbelieving fear. Without our 
God we should fear to move, but when He 
bids us go it would be dangerous to tarry. 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Wednesday, 11th. The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
HS ES te 

Brought into partnership, and made free 
in Christ to draw on our Father’s measure- 
less resources, to estimate the full results 
of prevailing prayer would carry us out of 
time and into eternity. But it is possible to 
us now to pray life into sleeping souls, 
manhood into slaves, truth into darkened 
minds, and sight into sightless eyes; we can 
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pray away the mists of superstition, and the 
mountains of difficulty; we can supply many 
a long-felt need; we can pray out the reign 
of hell and death, and pray in the reign of 
Christ and life; we can:pray open the win- 
dows of heaven, and make the dream of 
righteousness a glorious reality in the 
earth. May God make us faithful to Christ 
in the discharge of this Divine stewardship! 
—Selected. 


Thursday, 12th. Praying always with all 
prayer and supplication im the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication for all saints; and for me, 
that utterance may be given unto me, that 
I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel. Eph. vt. 
WS, 

When I turn to the Lord in prayer, I 
open the doors and windows of my soul 
toward the heavenlies, and I open them for 
the reception of any gifts of grace which 
God’s holy love may wish me to receive. 
My reverent thought and prayer perfect 
communion between my soul and God.— 
John Henry Jowett. 


Friday, 13th. Adding on your part all 
diligence, in your faith supply virtue; and 
in your virtue knowledge; and in your 
knowledge temperance;' and in your tem- 
perance patience; and in your patience god- 
liness; and in your godliness love of. the 
brethren; and in your love of the brethren 
love. 2 Pet.t. 5-7 (R. V.). 

Peter thus teaches us that faith is not 
enough unless all that lies within it poten- 
tially is developed by diligence. The figure 
is that of an opening flower. Everything 
lies potentially in faith; but unless we add 
by diligence the qualities developing the 
flower, it will perish.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Saturday, 14th. Every moment. Isa. 


BHU. 3. 

We do not realize the importance of mo- 
ments,—only let us consider those two say- 
ings of God about them,—“In a moment 
shall they die,” and, “In a moment.... 
we shall be changed,” and we shall think 
less lightly of them. Eternal issues may 
hang upon any one of them. But it has 
come and gone before we can even think 
about it. Therefore let us ask Him to keep 
them for us.—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


158 Record of Christian Work. 


Sunday, 15th. The invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead. Rom. 1. 20. 

God, who at surdry times and m divers 
manners spake in time past,.... hath in 
these last days spoken.... by his Son, 
.... the express image of his person. 
Heb. 1. 1-3. 

Men had... . knowledge of God before 
Christ came. Men could not gaze at the 
works of God without being reminded of 
His power and Godhead. The worid inevi- 
tably suggested the thought of a Creator. 
But you can never learn a person’s charac- 
ter from the works of his hands..... The 
real secrets of personality can never be dis- 
closed by means of things. Personality can 
only express itself ,through personality. 
God could never disclose His nature by 
means of the stars. He could never reveal 
His heart in storm and tempest. It was 
only in and through a Person that God 
could reveal to men His real name and na- 
RULE ee ses In Christ God has made Him- 
self known..... “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.”—J. D. Jones. 


Monday, 16th. The Lorn thy God led thee 
..m the wilderness....to prove 


thee. Deut. viti. 2. 


Every joy and sorrow in our lives is a 
landing place, with an ascent and descent on 
either hand, from which we must either 
go upward or downward.—William Penne- 
father. 


Tuesday, 17th. Bless the Lorpv,.O my 
soul, and forget not all is benefits. Ps. 
clit. 2. 

Rise, my soul, 
The benediction of the sky to meet. 
Sound, color,sfragrance, freshness—mine 
the whole; 
Mine to receive, and haply mine to give: 
A kingly day, and kingly must I live. 


—Amos R. Wells. 


Wednesday, 18th. Watch ye therefore, 
and pray always, that ye may be accounted 
worthy to . . stand before the Son of 
man. Luke xxi. 36. i 

When Queen Victoria’s family knew that 
she was to be the ruler of Great Britain 
her education was carefully arranged, her 
teachers wisely chosen, and her life deliber- 
ately laid out. She was to be the queen, and 


everything was adjusted for a queenly prep- 
aration and equipment. When the time 


came, it showed only too well how careful _ 


the preparation had been. So, God is edu- 
cating people to-day for the glorious fel- 
lowships and the high honors and service 
of that coming Kingdom.—A. B. Simpson. 


Thursday, 1oth. He led them forth by the 
right way, that they might go to a city of 
habitation. Ps. cvii. 7. 

The tortuous path of Israel was pre- 
scribed out of a tender regard for its 
safety; and the same wise loving-kindness 
determines the involutions, tangents and 
circumnavigations of our pilgrimage. We 
are conducted “round about” in order to 
escape hills that are too steep, currents 
that are too strong, ordeals that are too 
bitter. “He knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust,” and leads us in 
a safe way because of our enemies.—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


oy 


Friday, 2oth. Therefore being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we 
have access by faith into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God. Rom. v. I, 2. 

Faith is the open avenue between the soul 
and God, so that through Christ the Media- 
tor, there pours from the eternal heart of 
God a constant supply of strength which is 
not of the will of man nor of the will of 
flesh, but is of God. At the same time, God 
corroborates and indorses a man’s faith, 
so that whilst on the one hand the man of 
faith draws from God his resources, on the 
other hand God Almighty is always con- 
tributing by His providence towards the 
success of that man’s life—F. B. Meyer. 


Saturday, ast. J will instruct thee and 
teach thee in the way which thou shalt go: 
: will guide thee with mine eye. Ps. xxxii. 


When God does the directing, our life is 


useful and full of promise, whatever it is’ 


doing, and discipline has its perfecting 
work.—H. E. Cobb. 


Sunday, 22nd. It shall be well with them 
that fear God. Eccles. viii. 12, . 


How fared the fight with thee to-day? 
Not well? Ah, nay, 


Thou hast not lost; thou canst not lose, 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


However much they tear and bruise 

The panting breast, the straining thews 
Which are thy spirit’s citadel, 

If thou and faith upon the walls 

Are comrades still when darkness falls. 
Rest now! In sleep thy‘veins shall swell 
With hope’s new wine; and like a bell 

From valley’s deep heard on the height, 

Thy ’leaguered soul, throughout the night, 
Shall call to thee, “All’s well.” 


It is thyself alone that may 

Thyself betray. 

Arise again; arise and fight; 

God’s smile is in the morning light; 

Lift thou thy banner brave and bright 
Above thy spirit’s citadel ! 

What matter if its fall be sure? 

The pilgrim soul thy walls immure, 

Clinging the wings of Azrael, 

In face of all the hordes of hell, 
Shall take, full-armed, its homeward. flight, 
And o’er thy ruins from the height 

Shall call to thee, “‘All’s well.” 


—Selected. 


Monday, 23rd. Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation. Matt. xxvi. 41. 

We must be watchful, especially in the 
beginning of the temptation; for the enemy 
is more easily overcome if he be not suf- 
fered to enter the door of our hearts, but 
be resisted at the very gate, on his first 
knocking —Thomas & Kempis. 


Tuesday, 24th. Men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint. Luke xviii. 1. 

When you are like to faint, when you are 
on the point of giving up, don’t. When you 
are on the point of sinking down in gloom, 
lean back rather on “the everlasting arms.” 
When you are like to faint, pray instead.— 
John A. Hutton. 


Wednesday, 25th. And when these things 
begin to come to pass, then look up, and 
lift up your heads; for your redemption 
draweth nigh. Luke xm. 28. 

The multiplied iniquities of our day, the 
apostasy .... and unbelief of many pro- 
fessed .... Christians, .... the increase 
of lawlessness on the part of great corpora- 
tions on the one hand, and of the oppressed 
poor on the other, the mutterings preceding 
the storm of wild anarchy that seems likely 
soon to break, all these things are signs of 
His coming, 
hand: Men’s hearts are “fainting for fear, 
and for expectation of the things which are 


which may be very near at 


coming on the world.” ....But.... 
hearts should not faint, or fear... .. The 
darker the day grows, the nearer at hand is 
the dawn, and just at the moment when 
things seem unendurable, the brightest, 
gladdest day the earth ever saw is break- 
ing.—R. A. Torrey. 


Thursday, 26th. Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret. Matt. vi. 6. 

We fail most of all in the secret place; 
we fail to interpenetrate all our work with ° 
prayerful intercession. We need to learn 
that the quickest way to the heart of men is’ 
round by the Throne of God, that the true 
direction of Christian service is not hori- 
zontal but perpendicular; it is from man to 
God and from God to men—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Friday, 27th. O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Rom. vit. 24, 25. 

We are not saved by studying the works 
of nature. Astronomy and geology, botany 
and chemistry, have no redeeming message 
for hearts burdened with a sense of sin and 
guilt. We must go farther and go deeper. 
A cry must be sent up to the dwelling place 
of the Most High: “O God, save us! O 
God, be merciful unto us! O God, redeem 
us from the slavery and torment of sin!” 
And whilst we are yet speaking, a voice ad- 
dresses the anxious heart: “Behold. the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.”—Joseph Parker. 


Saturday, 28th. To every thing there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven. Eccles. 1. 1. 


Real duties never interfere with each 
other—Charles G. Finney. 


Sunday, 29th. This is the day which the 
Lorp hath made; we will rejoice and be 
glad in it. Ps. cxvwi. 24. 


Lord, when Thou 

Puttest in my time a day, as Thou dost 
now, 
Unknown in other years, grant, I entreat, 
Such grace illume it, that whate’er its 
phase : 
It add to holiness, and lengthen praise! 
—Selected. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Psalm xxxvii. 18 to 40. 


The recent war has taught us what is nec- 
essary in life and what is superfluous. 
Standards of needs and wants have been 
readjusted, and in this readjustment the 
worth-while things of life have come into 
prominence. This is always the result of 
vital personal experiences. Harry Lauder 
did not need God in his life before 1914. 
He was independent of any outside as- 
sistance, giving himself and his life to the 
entertainment of others, doubtless believing 
he was doing the best with his life. But 
when he lost a son in France he needed 
God, and God came to his assistance and 
Harry Lauder began at once to sing of 
his faith in the God that the boys in the 
camps of England and France needed. 


* * * * * 


A certain Christian man of undoubted in- 
tegrity, but with limited means, faithfully 
doing his bit, for his church and community, 
suddenly came into a fortune, and then 
poured the fortune into himself and became 
little better than a sensuous beast. 

Another Christian man of limited means, 
who also was an honest, faithful, consci- 
entious worker in his church and commu- 
nity, came suddenly into a fortune which 
gave him an income of $75,000 a year, but 
he continued to live modestly and made it 
his chief study how best to invest the greater 
part of that income in Christian work, at 
home and abroad. Money may become 
both a spoiler and maker of the worth- 
while life. There are others listed in Gala- 
tians v. Do we recognize any of them as 
our kind or kin? : 


A certain poet tells of a poor, plain 
woman, with toil-worn hands, standing 
among a crowd, who were pressing into 
the gate of Heaven. She saw kings, queens 
and princes, great men and women, a 
vast army of those who had accomplished 
much in the world. She drew back, saying, 
“T am poor, I am plain, I have done no 
noble deeds.” Suddenly an angel came 
towards her and led her through the jew- 


eled gateway, while others stood aside. “It 
may not be I,” said the little woman trem- 
blingly. “I carved no wondrous statues, 
painted no wondrous pictures. I only 
toiled in my little cottage, baked and sewed 
and swept, and sang to the little children. 

“Come,” said the angel, “come, first of 
all that wait. So great has been thy labor, 
so great shall be thy reward.” And then 
the angel led her into the presence of the 
Lord. Thank God for the worth-while 
life of such women—and they are not a 
few. Without realizing it they are exerting 
more influence than the noisy reformer 
upon the public platform. 

* * * aici * 


Recall the story of the life of Mother 
Bickerdyke, the heroine of the Sanitary 
Commission during the Civil War. She gave 
herself, body and soul, to the care of the 
sick and wounded privates. There was no 
peril she would not dare, no official red 
tape for which she cared, if it interfered 
with her work of relief. She was without 
money or influence at the beginning of her 
career, but her spirit was voiced in these 
words which she often used: “I have a 
commission from the Lord God Almighty 
to do all I can for every miserable creature 
who comes in my way. He’s always sure 
of two friends,—God and me!” Her com- 
mission is also ours. Anything short of 
the spirit of this commission is not worth 
while, for no life can be worth while that 
does not take God into it. On the other 
hand, the more we take God into our lives 
the more worth while we make them. 

* * * * * 


“To live content with small means. To 
seek elegance rather than luxury, and re- 
finement rather than fashion. To be wor- 
thy, not respectable and wealthy, not rich. 
To study hard, ‘think quietly, talk gently, 
act frankly. To listen to stars and birds, 
to babes and sages, with open heart. To 
bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, await 
occasions, hurry never. 

“In a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden 
and unconscious grow up through the com- 
mon. ; 

“This is to be my symphony.” 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


Psalm xxxiv. 1 to 22. 


ia ee in the foreign fields they wondered 
10W i 
Their simple word had power; 
At home the Christians, two or three, 
Had met to pray an hour.” 


* * * 2K * 


“A prayer without a deed is an arrow 
without a bowstring ; 
A deed without a prayer is a bowstring, 
without an arrow. 
The heart of a man should be like a 
quiver full of arrows, 
And the hand of man should be like a 
strong bow strung to action. 
The heart of a man should keep his 
arrows ever ascending, ° 
And the hand and the mind of a man 
should keep at work unending.” 


x * x * * 


“God’s ships of treasure sail upon the sea 
Of boundless love, of mercy infinite; 
To change their course, retard their on- 
ward way, 
Nor wind nor wave hath might. 


“Prayer is the tide for which the vessels 
wait 

E’er they can come to port, and if it be 

The tide is low, then how canst .thou 


expect 
The treasure ship to see?” 
* x * * * 


“Tf there be better,—and the dream of it, 

The longing for it, show that there must 
be,— 

It is not in ourselves; it is the God 

Beyond, Whom our souls seek; the 
search is prayer. 

More life we ask of Him Who is the Life. 

The reason why we pray is this : we must.”’ 


* * * * * 


“To grow a little wiser day by day, 
To school my mind and body to obey, 
To keep my inner life both clear and 
strong, 
To free my life from guile, my hands 
from wrong; 
- To shut the door on Hate and Scorn 


and Pride, 

To open, then, to Love the windows 
wide; 

To meet with cheerful heart what comes 
to me 


To turn life’s discords into harmohy, 

To share some weary worker’s heavy 
load, 

To point some straying comrade to the 
road, 

To know that what I have is not my own, 

To feel that I am never quite alone; 

This would I pray from day to day, 

As on I go upon my way.” 
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“T cannot tell why there should come to me 
A thought of someone miles and miles 
away, 
In swift insistence on the memory 
Unless there be a need that I should 


pray. 
“He goes his way, I mine; we seldom 
meet 
To talk of plans or longings, day by 
day ; 


Of pain or pleasure, triumph or defeat, 
Or special reasons why ’tis time to 
pray. 


“We are too busy even to spare thought, 
For days together, of the friends away; 
Perhaps God does it for us, and we ought 
To read His signal as a call to pray. 


“Perhaps just then my friend has fiercer 
fight, 

A more appalling weakness, a decay 

Of courage, darkness, some lost sense 


of right, 
And so in case he needs my prayer, 
I pray. 
“Friend, do the same for me! If I in- 
trude 
In thought upon you, on some crowded 
day, 
Give me a moment’s prayer, as inter- 
lude— 


Be very sure I need it, therefore pray. 


“And as you bear my name before the 
Throne, 
Perhaps in prayer for you, I’ll meet 
you there! 
Oh, let us not neglect this holy gift— 
What blessings God hath wrought 
through prayer!” 


* * * * * 


“OQ Lord, I have a busy world around 
me; eye, ear, and thought will be needed 
for all my work to be done in that busy 
world. 

“Now, ere I enter upon it, I would com- 
mit eye, ear, and thought to Thee. 

“Do Thou bless them, and keep their 
work Thine; that as, through Thy natural 
laws, my heart beats and my blood flows 
without any thought of mine for them, so 
my spiritual life may hold on its course at 
those times when my mind cannot con- 
sciously turn to Thee to commit each 
particular ‘thought to ‘Thy service. Hear 
my prayer, for my dear Redeemer’s sake. 
Amen.” 


Micah vi. 8; Matthew vii. 12. 


When Colonel John Boyd was assistant 
doorkeeper in the House of Representa- 
tives, he heard a man say to a fellow 
assistant, “I am very anxious to find Sena- 
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tor Sargent, of California.” The assistant 
said, “It isn’t my business to find senators.” 
Mr. Boyd then stepped up and offered to 
find the Senator as a matter of courtesy. 
The stranger thanked him, handed him a 
card and asked him to meet him in the 
evening. The card bore the name of a fa- 
mous railroad builder. And the assistant 
that evening secured a position paying al- 
most double the salary he was now getting. 
Courtesy is an inherent principle of busi- 
ness success. It has been defined as “kind- 
ness dressed up.” See Eph. iv. 32. 


* * * * * 


Apart from, and yet a part of, Biblical 
principles of industry are the following 
rules given by the late Frank Woolworth, 
the great merchant organizer and builder of 
the world’s tallest structures. 


1. Of course you'll be discouraged, but 
keep on. ; : 

2. If you believe in an idea give it a 
chatice: a ¢ 
Find it. 

3. Everybody likes to make a good bar- 
gain. Let him. Small profits become big 
if you sell enough of the articles. 

4. Do business by and with cash. Large 
credit is a temptation to careless buying. 

5. Supervise details, but don’t let them 
absorb you. 

6. Take the boy from the farm in prefer- 
ence to the college man every time—be- 
cause the college man will not begin at the 
bottom and learn the business. 4 

7. Be willing to sacrifice. No one ever 
got far who was in bondage to the body. 
You can’t build a business on thoughts of 
having a “good time.” 

* * * * * 


The people who are most to be pitied in 
this world are the idlers, either at the top 
among the upper ten, or at the bottom 
among the lower ten thousand. It was for 
man’s sake (1.e., benefit) that the ground 
brought forth thorns and briers—F. B. 
Meyer. 

One great principle of industry is to put 
a great deal of one’s self into the thing he 
undertakes.—_W. J. Tucker, D. D. 


Don’t be whining about not having a 
fair chance. Throw a sensible man out 
of a window and he'll fall on his feet, and 
ask the nearest way to his work—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


The tortoise beat the hare in the fabled 
race because the tortoise kept at its job 
while the hare slept. Clever people some- 
times fail while dunces succeed, because the 
dunces sometimes have the sense to stick 
to their task—Amos R. Wells. 


. There’s a right place for it. . 


_ Vermont.” 
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Nothing worth while is ever achieved by 
the man who rolls over in the bed in the 
morning and says, “A little more sleep, a 
little more slumber,”—for poverty and want, 
hand in hand, wait for that man. Hard 
ditch work, early and late, with coat off and 
arms bared to the elbow, attracts success.— 
Selected. 


7 to 10. 


There is a district on the Amazon River 
that was rich in gorgeous foliage, but heavy 
with malarial fever, and the only way to 
cleanse it was by fire. A fire was accord- 
ingly started and raged for three months 
leaving a blackened desert. After a while 
the whole territory was covered with a 
very rare and most exquisite flower. 

The malaria of selfishness may produce 
gorgeous foliage in a man’s life, but it 
takes the burning fire of personal sacrifice 
to produce results worth while, because 
there can be no good and lasting results 
in words or deeds without sacrifice. For 
hath not Christ said, “He that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it”? 

* * * * * 


Galatians vi. 


Someone gives the following fable: 

“Skepticism, Dogmatism, Emotionalism, 
and Practice were talking together in a 
comfortable parlor when the door suddenly 
opened. A man, drenched to the skin, 
staggered in, telling of a shipwreck close 
at hand. Skepticism questioned him, then 
ridiculed the idea of a wreck. Dogmatism 
told the frantic man to sit down quietly 
and consider the matter. Some scheme 
could be devised to save the perishing 
sailors. Emotionalism rushed about, tear- 
ing his hair and weeping. Practice mean- 
while quietly: slipped on his wraps and, 
taking ropes and life preservers, hurried to 
the rescue.” Words and deeds are prac- 
tical things bringing practical results. 
God help us to use them as ropes and life 
preservers, to bring drowning humanity to 
heaven’s shining shore. 


* * * * * 


“Burbank,” says a farmer, “of course he 
could do wonderful things with plants, 
for he lives in California, but I live in 
Poor human nature, so ready 
tq lay the results of our work, upon place 
and circumstances. Such excuses are 
naught but cant, when all the laws of na- 
ture are at the command of everyone! “If 
I believed,” says Amos R. Wells, “that any 
least corner of real attainment were shut 
away from any man, I should become an 
atheist.” 
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Canon Wilberforce said that he had seen 
beneath the microscope a seed three thou- 
sand years old start instantly into germina- 
tion when touched with warm water. ‘This 
is true of our deeds and words, dropped 
quite naturally. They may lie dormant for 
years, then certain circumstances meet them 
and instantly they spring to life, to curse 
or to bless. 


Proverbs xx. 1 to 15. 


There is a legend of a queen who was 
assured by a magician that if she-kissed a 
certain picture each day for one hundred 
days she would obtain her desire. The face 
on the picture was covered with subtle 
poison, and long before the queen had 
kissed it one hundred times she was taken 
sick and died. How like sin that subtle 
poison was! “My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.” 


* * * * * 


Buckingham, the War Governor of Con- 
necticut, walking along the street one day, 
met a young.man whom he knew.’ He 
stopped him and, laying his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder, said, “Simmons, we are 
none of us living as well as we ought to 
live.’ That word spoken in season changed 
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the whole course of that young man’s life, 
“A word spoken in due season, how good 
1S ntl 

ee’ * * * * 

A drunken man entered a railway car- 
riage in Scotland and sat down opposite a 
minister. “I don’t believe there is any 
heaven,” he said, seeing his companion’s 
profession. The clergyman paid no at- 
tention to him. “I don’t believe there’s 
any heaven,” repeated the man. Still the 
clergyman did not reply. “Do ye hear?” 
shouted the other; “I don’t believe there’s 
any heaven.” “Very well, then,” answered 
the minister quietly. “If you do not be- 
lieve there is any heaven you may go else- 
where, but please go quietly.” “A soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath: but grievous 
words stir up anger.” 


* * * * * 


One day when Carnegie’s gardener at 
Skibo Castle, Scotland, complained to his 
master that the village people were pluck- 
ing his roses, Carnegie replied: “So the 
people like roses, do they, John? If that is 
so we must plant more roses.” “There is 
that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


LEAVES FROM AN INTERPRETER’S NOTEBOOK. 
Rey. John Gardner, D. D. 


FEBRUARY, 1920. 


Sunday, Ist. Galatians ili. 23-29. 

Not only is the Law a policeman, it is 
a tutor, for Paul regards life apart from 
Christ as a sort of tutelage. We are like 
children held in ward. Our movements are 
not free. We have no way of escape, but 
every movement, every act, is made the 
ground of judgment. If we did not know, 
if we could forget, we might find pleasure 
for a moment or two. But as it is, we are 
shut up to rules and standards. The Law 
can be personified as a tutor or guardian, 
himself a slave. There is an interesting 
dialogue in Plato’s “Lysis”: 

“Then you have a master?” y 
tutor, there he is.” “And is he a slave? 


“Yes; my’ 


“To be sure, he is our slave,” he replied. 
“Surely,” I said, “this is a strange thing, 
that a free man should be governed by a 
slave. And what does he do with you?” 
“He takes me to my teachers.” “You don’t 
mean to say that your teachers also rule 
over you?” “Of course they do.” 

When we have finished our training by 
reaching the knowledge of Christ then 
our tutelage with its irksome restrictions 
is ended. We come into our estate, that 
which God settled on us in Abraham.. For 
in Christ we are all, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, sons of God. When we were baptized 
we were adopted into God’s family. We 
ourselves took the same kind of vows which 
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an alien takes who becomes a citizen of 
the United States, and God recognizes 
us as this Government recognizes every 
naturalized subject. From that moment we 
have a common heritage. It matters not 
whether an American subject is man or 
woman, Greek or Jew, rich or poor, and 
it matters not in the Kingdom of God; 
all earthly distinctions fade away. We 
have, each and all of us, the same relation- 
ship to God and to each other. Being 
Christ’s, earthly relations vanish, we are 
equally heirs to the promise made to all na- 
tions. Do you understand this? or is your 
religion like that of John Wesley during his 
Oxford days, “the faith of a servant and not 
that of a son”? Can it be said of us as is 
said of Lysis: “You seem to get no good 
from your fortune, large as it is, but every- 
one seems to have more to say about its 
disposal than you”? Let us enjoy our riches 
in Christ Jesus. 


O God, we thank Thee for the new and 
better way of life into which Thou hast led 
us. We thank Thee that the walls and 
fences have gone and we find ourselves 
treading the uplands with wide horizons 
and far-stretching views. We thank Thee 
for our inheritance, and we pray that we 
may enter into its full enjoyment. All 
things are ours, because we are Christ's and 
He is Thine. Grant that we may ever 
glorify Thee, by thought and word and 
deed. Amen. 


Monday, 2nd. Galatians iv. 1-7. 


Rendall interprets these words as follows: 
“There were, in the Gentile world also, be- 
fore Christ, children of God in bondage to 
human rule that knew not the unseen Father 
Who was ordering their lives. They were 
like orphan children, whom a departed fa- 
ther has with loving care consigned during 
childhood to the charge of guardians and 
stewards. In due time, however, God sent 
forth His Son to redeem them also from 
bondage, ‘and has made us sons and heirs, 
sending forth the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts.” 

The Bible tells us the story of God’s cho- 
sen people, the Jews, and Paul has been 
showing that they have been dealt with as a 
growing organism, as a life that unfolds, 
from infancy to childhood, from boyhood to 
youth and manhood. But the chosen ones 
of God were not merely the Jews. Among 
others also He had His chosen ones, those 
who, in different circumstances, were yet 
potential heirs of salvation. We are apt to 
overlook this fact which so frequently ap- 
pears in both the Old and New Testament. 
I heard a missionary from Central China 
say that he had yet to enter a Chinese city 
where there were not some Nathanaels 
waiting for the challenge of Christ. So 
Paul emphasizes that everywhere God has 
His children, under tutors and guardians, 
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growing up to maturity, waiting for Christ 
to unlock the door and let them enter into 
their full heritage. How slow we are to 
recognize the truth! How laggard in 
executing the Father’s will and bringing 
those children into possession of the Good 
News—children growing to maturity, chil- 
dren needing to be taught, children ignorant 
of rudimentary knowledge, until someone 
takes them in hand, trains them in obedience, 
teaches them here a little, there a little. 
Look at the work of all great thinkers 
and poets from this viewpoint. See what it 
meant when one of them taught iniquity, 
lewdness, idolatry, as many a writer in 
Greece and Rome did. On the other hand, 
see what it meant when others taught what 
was true. Yet how one-sided, how preju- 
diced, were even the best of them! Weak 
and beggarly elements were the things they 
learned, in comparison with what they 
were to learn when the Spirit of Truth came. 
In the fullness. of time, God sent His Son, 
Who, taking our nature, living in human so- 
ciety, performing human duties, submitting 
Himself to our discipline, yet brought to us 
deliverance from our past with its false 
principles, its evil habits, its eorrupt sur- 
roundings, and led us to the possession of 
our restored birthright of knowledge and 
fellowship with our Father God. 


O God, all souls are Thine, Thou hast had 
Thy witnesses in every place. In every na- 
tion there are those who fear Thee, and do 
righteously, and we bless Thee for them. 
We pray for them; they know so little and 
are so limited. Help us to be swift and 
eager to deliver them from bondage, and 
bring them into touch with the Saviour 
through Whom their heritage will become 
available. We ask it in His Name. Amen. 


Tuesday, 3rd. Galatians iv. 8-11. 


Macgregor says, “The way of ritual is 
always the easier way in religion, as it 
gives men something definite to do.” These 
Galatians had been used to that kind of 
thing before the Gospel found them. The 
heathen world had gods many, and priests, 
and sacrifices, and austerities. If the way to 
the heart of God and to peace of mind ran 
in that direction, the people of India would 
be wonderfully happy to-day. But there is 
nd peace in ritualism. The religion of doing 
is not a religion of joy. Nor does it develop 
unselfishness. 

Paul found these people in ignorance of 
a personal God. They-had certain concep- 
tions of the reality behind appearances which 
took the form of many deities, each of which 
needed attention and demanded ritual. 
Their lives were in bondage. Some of them 
had been influenced by Jewish missionaries, 
and had adopted Jewish practices, but they 
were yet in bondage. Then the Gospel came 
with its revelation of God. They made the 
great discovery of a personal, loving Father, 
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—or rather, God discovered them. They 
knew God, or, better still, God knew them. 
Ah, the change that comes into the soul 
that knows God and knows that God knows 
it! Wondrous was its effect on Paul 
when, as one in bondage under Jewish law 
and ritual, he came into the full possession 
» of his heritage as a Son of God. Won- 
drous was its effect on the Galatians. 

_But now they are turning back to the ru- 
diments; grown men going back to the 
grammar school; men who had been given 
their property and franchise rights, going 
back to their tutor-slaves for guidance; 
placing emphasis on days, months, seasons, 
years; having to be told what to do; being 
religious according to the calendar! Paul is 
afraid of men who, having put away child- 
ish things, go back to play with them again. 
There is an insidious danger in ritualism: 
it makes God remote and arbitrary; it 
places emphasis on gesture, tone, attitude, 
atmosphere, instead of on honor, virtue, 
self-mastery, brotherly kindness, love. 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the day 
when we knew Thee as our great God and 
our Saviour; we thank Thee for the hour 
when we knew that thou hadst set Thy love 
upon us and called us Thine own. Help us 
to be manly, to walk as Thy children, to 
abound in the grace of God which is ever 
available. for us. In Christ's Name. Amen. 


Wednesday, 4th. Galatians iv. 12-20. 


Happy is the church whose pastor is a 
friend! Happy is the minister who can 
look back upon the experiences which have 
come to him, and say, “My church has 
shown me nothing but affection!” When 
Paul first went into Galatia it was as an in- 
valid needing recuperation. His condition 
was one to evoke pity. In his weakness 
he had told them his story, and they had 
not turned from him and despised him be- 
cause of his condition, but had taken him to 
their hearts. There was nothing they would 
not do for the man of God. And ever since 
that time they had shown him kindness. 

The apostolic warning and reproof are 
uttered on the basis of friendship—Paul 
does not say, “Do as I do,” but, “Be as I 
am.” His object is to restore consciousness 
of an experience. Those against whom he 
utters his warning were really intent on 
shutting the Galatians out of their posses- 
sion. Their theory was that Jesus was the 
Possession of Judaism, and that you could 
not reach Him outside of Judaism. They 
subordinated the Saviour to a conceit. Paul 
had found that Judaism could not introduce 
him to Christ, that Christ was universal, 
that all men might have Him for their 
own. And he was afraid,lest the Galatians, 
under the glamour of a beautiful and ap- 
pealing ritual, might fail to appreciate the 
issue at stake. He had seen these Galatians 
enter into the joy of spiritual emancipation ; 
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but the discovery of Christ is like the dawn- 
ing of consciousness in a child. There must 
be growth, training, development; and Paul 
did not want the work of the Spirit spoiled 
by those who appeared so solicitous for 
the welfare of these children of his, but who 
really were trying to make their experience 
unreal and to get them to make a fresh start 
along another path. 


O God, we pray that Thy Spirit may go 
with us through the hours of this day, 
guiding us through life’s mazes, defending 
us from those foes within and without 
who would seduce us from our loyalty to 
Christ. May we grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ! Amen. 


Thursday, 5th. Galatians iv. 21-v. 1. 


This is a luminous passage in Mac- 
gregor’s “Christian Freedom”: “Paul conde- 
stends half playfully to the capacity of his 
readers and tells them a story, in which, 
though he begins like a rabbi, he rises to 
the highest. In the eighty-seventh Psalm, 
the poet had imagined strangers from proud 
empires, drawn by God to seek their citizen- 
ship in Zion, and learning to look to her as 
mother! And we, says Paul, we also have 
been drawn of a Divine constraint to that 
Jerusalem which is above and is free, and 
it is she who is our Mother! He looked to 
a swift increase of the Christian fellowship, 
not due to any commonplace or worldly mo- 
tives, for people added to the Church on 
such terms are slaves, as much as any of 
their neighbors. One by one God calls His 
children and each is born of miracle, after 
Isaac’s fashion. As individuals God deals 
with men, and there can be no graver delu- 
sion than to refuse that privilege of fellow- 
ship at first-hand, and to huddle back into 
the mob of those without eyes and without 
purpose. For freedom Christ made us 
free; stand therefore, and be not again 
brought under a yoke of thraldom; for 
this individual experience of the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ is abundantly sufficient 
of itself, without any added rule, to carry 
men through to the end.” 

The blessings of the Kingdom of God are 
for the free. If our spiritual life comes 
from God through Christ we are free. If 
it comes through priests and ordinances, 
sacraments and sacrifices, we are. bound; 
our experience of God depends on the 
good will of intermediaries who are them- 
selves in need of grace. If you have found 
God, or rather, know that God has found 
you, stand on your feet as a free man 
should, and let no man rob you of your 
heritage. Christ set you free; now set your- 
self free. 

Our Father, we rejoice in that we are 
Thy children, and have freedom of access to 
Thee. We thank Thee for our heritage in 
Christ Jesus and pray that we may ever live 
worthy of the honor Thou hast conferred 
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upon us. Help us to be manly and strong in 
the defense of our freedom. May tt be to us 
as a trust! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 6th. Galatians v. 2-12. 


Circumcision had the value of a sacra- 
ment to the Jews. As a member of the 
Jewish race, Paul recognized its significance. 
In the case of a man like Timothy, whose 
mother was a Jewess, the Apostle felt that 
the act was appropriate. Paul’s concern, 
however, was for the purity of the Christian 
religion, and he felt that he could not be 
too jealous about the supremacy and uni- 
versality of Christ, and salvation as spring- 
ing only from union with Him. 

It is a lesson we all need. Sacraments 
like baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
Christian and based on the universality of 
the Gospel. But their utility lies in their 
witness to Christ; and, if they were erected 
into barriers against immediate approach to 
Him on the part of any believing man, they 
would become dangerous. Paul is afraid of 
the consequences attendant on the introduc- 
tion of Jewish ritual into Christian worship, 
and the experience of the Christian centu- 
ries has shown that his fears were well 
founded. 

No one can read the twelfth verse without 
a shock. When once Paul is aroused he is 
apt to go to extremes. It was so in the 
days when he persecuted the Church; he 
went breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter, his nostrils dilating with rage. We 
have hinted that the thorn in the flesh to 
which he referred in 2 Corinthians was a 
failure in temper, and here it almost looks 
like the. same thing. The lesson is: Not to 
allow our devotion to truth to assume the 
aspect of such bigotry and intolerance as 
would lead us to persecute and even wish 
bodily harm to those from whom we differ. 


O God, Who bearest with us in our weak- 
nesses and infirmities, we pray Thee for 
pardon, if at any time we have been angry 
and impetuous. Help us to know the suf- 
ficiency of grace, and to seek the controlling 
and the restraining power of Thy Spirit. 
Teach us, also, to be valiant for the truth. 
May we be faithful in defense of our trust, 
guarding the Gospel which Thou hast placed 
im our care. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 7th. Galatians v. 13-15. 


He who fails to note the implications of 
the Gospel does wrong to Paul. This won- 
derful servant of Christ is not a doctrinaire. 
He believes, in order that he may act. The 
fruit of faith is morality, as the root of 
morality is faith. When he defends Chris- 
tian freedom, is he going to make liberty 
synonymous with license? God forbid. 
He therefore comes to grip with. vital 
problems. 

The first foe of virtue in our human lives 
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lies in our bodies. Not that the body is in- 
herently evil. But the body is the incarna- 
tion of desire; it has likes and dislikes. 
If a man follows its inclinations he will 
find it selfish. What it wants it will have; 
what it does not like it will throw to one 
side or ignore. If it is made master, it 
will be indifferent to the feelings, conven- + 
ience, or welfare of others. It will protect 
itself, not them. A man who rejoices in 
Christian freedom will choose with his 
mind.and heart to serve others. Being set 
free from outward restraints, we shall rec- 
ognize our obligation to be true to our 
spiritual nature and to the nature of that 
God in Whom we now live. Our will is ours 
to make it God’s. We control our appetites, 
affections, prejudices, by the law of life in 
Christ Jesus. 

When you get behind the ritual, the ordi- 
nance of Judaism, to its heart, you find that 
it is based on love to God and love to our 
neighbor. And if, through the gift of the 
Spirit of God, we come to that cardinal 
motive in life, we are fulfilling that of which 
circumcision and other enactments are 
symbols. Love, not contention and partisan- 
ship, is the proof of loyalty to Christ. 
Never allow yourself to become quarrelsome 
even in your championship of what you 
believe to be the truth. Hold the truth 
in love. When controyersialists act like 
wild beasts they destroy their own com- 
munion with God, become slaves of their 
own flesh, and lose contact with the cause 
for which they are contending. 


Our Father, we pray for love. Deliver us 
from the thraldom of the flesh; help us in 
sincerity of mind to devote ourselves to 
Thee, and to those for whom Christ died. 
Grant that the love of Christ may constrain 
our judgments in all things. Amen. 


Sunday, 8th. Galatians v. 16-24. 


Paul’s theory of life seems to be as 
follows: Man’s glory lies in his will. In 
him, however, are two hostile forces. The 
flesh seeks ascendancy, urging him to choose 
the things he likes, the things that gratify 
his appetites. The Spirit, on the other hand, 
urges him to unite himself with God and 
things Divine, to set store by the things that 
we cannot see but which are the most pre- 
cious things in the world, to use our will to 
govern our lives according to spiritual 
motives. We discover our spiritual nature 
when we become awake to the presence of 
God in life; we are conscious of it when we 
seek to be controlled by His power. 

Are we conscious of this dualism? Do we 
know anything in ourselves corresponding to 
Stevenson’s story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde? Is it a hardship, a disadvantage, to 
have this conflict for the possession of our 
wills? Paul says, No. It is by struggle that 
we have to form and to cherish our ideals. 
God has made us thus. We always have 
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the choice of motives, the choice of roads, 
open to us. We have the allurements of 
the indulgent life presented to us, and their 
opposites, in order that we may elect to re- 
pudiate one and to pursue and love the other. 
Our wills are the restraining forces in life. 
It is God’s purpose that we learn to check 
certain impulses and desires, and bring them 
under control of what is right and ought to 
be pursued. When the flesh is restrained 
and guided, then it becomes a beautiful thing. 
A life that is disciplined blossoms into 
loveliness and becomes fruitful. This was 
exemplified in Christ, and it is in the study 
and imitation of Christ that the beauty of a 
Christlike life becomes ours. 

No one can look on the two pictures which 
Paul outlines without feeling the power of 
the life that is born of the Spirit. On the 
one hand you have a life befouled by 
fornication, uncleanness, wantonness, idol- 
atry, enmity, strife, jealousy, fury, partisan- 
ship, envy, drunkenness, and on the other 
hand love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind- 
ness, gentleness, fidelity, meekness, self- 
control. 


O God, grant us the quickening of Thy 
Spirit that we may become alive to Thee 
and yield ourselves, our wills, to the control 
of Thy will. Suppress the fleshly propen- 
sities which now cast a cloud over us. De- 
velop in us the beauty of a Christlike char- 
acter. May our bodies become the temples 
of Thy Spirit. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Monday, 9th. Galatians v. 25-vi. 6. 


What manner of life will characterize 
the Spirit-ruled? 

(1) They will be devoid of that self-con- 
ceit which causes men to have inflated esti- 
mates of the value of their opinions and 
makes them provocative in the councils of 
the Church. (2) In distinction from such a 
spirit they will be tolerant and kind towards 
the brother who is suddenly betrayed into 
some sinful act, and without censoriousness 
will try to restore his self-respect and to 
lead him back to Christ. If the modern 
church member were to heed this word 
there would be fewer backsliders. We 
know so little and care so little, that we 
allow numbers of men and women to slip 
and fall. The church is as its members are, 
and we must never blame our church unless 
we are doing the things and showing the 
spirit that we think she lacks. (3) The 
Spirit-ruled will lend a hand to those who 
carry heavy loads. We must not let one of 
our members be overtaxed with care, sorrow, 
or temptation, without going to him and giv- 
ing him a lift. Especially must we help the 
brother who has been surprised into a sin- 
ful act. ‘ 

The Spirit-ruled will not be vain. If he 
has ability, if he can speak or sing, if he 
can heal, if he can organize and govern, he 
will be grateful for his gift and for the op- 
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portunity to serve, but he will not compare 
himself with others and regard himself 
as distinguished because he happens to 
be different. Comparison with other men 
is odious, Gratitude for capacity and op- 
portunity is seemly to one who lives as a 
child of God. Every man has his own load, 
his yoke, which Christ has imposed; that is, 
there is something for every man to do, a 
responsibility he alone can bear; a mission 
which he has received from his Lord. Each 
man must fulfill his own mission. 

In place of envy, vanity, self-conceit, the 
Spirit-ruled will be glad to give and take. 
Those having material or spiritual good will 
rejoice in the opportunity of sharing it with 
others. Some will teach, some will rescue 
and restore,’some will sympathize, some will 
give money,—each and all will serve the 
brotherhood. 


O God, we pray for grace to live accord- 
ing to the law of Christ. Help us to walk 
im the ways which are prompted by Thy 
Holy Spirit. Teach us to be kind, tender- 
hearted, compassionate. Help us to conse- 
crate our powers to Thee, to spend and be 
spent in Thy service. ‘For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Tuesday, 10th. Galatians vi. 7-10. 


Is it possible that there are men who be- 
have in this way toward God and life—men 
who speak smoothly and as though God 
were a Fact and goodness a reality, but who 
by gesture and tone betray a cynical con- 
tempt for holy things? I saw a letter froma 
young college woman the other day in which 
she said: “We had Dr. at chapel. I did 
not like him, He tried to be subtle.” The 
instinctive recoil from subterfuge is a sug- 
gestion of Paul’s idea. God cannot tolerate 
double-dealing; to attempt it is to insult 
Him. 

The law of life is forcefully presented in 
the words, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Actions are germinal, 
they inevitably lead to a harvest of results, 
if we sow the carnal, we shall reap the car- 
nal. The thing we want, the aim which we 
set before us, is the criterion of judgment. 
The effect of our deeds on ourselves is con- 
ditioned by our motives. A fleshly lust will 
produce physical corruption and disease, 
but worse than that it will corrupt our 
inner selves. A spiritual desire, inspiring 
to acts, culminates in life eternal. 

We all know the weariness and exhaus- 
tion that come with the passing hours, 
the temptation to slacken effort. It is the 
harvest that keeps a man’s hand on the plow 
or sickle. We must be brave, patient, per- 
severing. This being the time when we can 
sow seeds of kindness in human hearts, 
when we can comfort and inspire our breth- 
ren in their toil, let us use our opportunity 
and God will be the Guarantor of the har- 
vest. 
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O God, we ask for the constant mind that 
will keep us faithful to the task of being 
kind and generous to those whom Thou dost 
love. We pray for sincerity in motive and 
aim. May we ever stand in awe of Thee! 
We thank Thee for the certainty of harvest, 
that Thou dost take our little acts and fill 
them with blessing. Fill us with Thy Spirit, 
that in all things we may live to Thy glory. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, 11th. Galatians vi. 11-18. 


Whether Paul’s thorn in the flesh was de- 
fective eyesight or not, it is obvious from 
these words that his sight was weak, for he 
calls attention to the largeness of the letters 
he employs. Up to this point he has dic- 
tated his message; now his love impels him 
to add a few personal words. Anxiety for 
the welfare of these temperamental Celts, 
loyalty to Christ as the one and only Lord, 
impelled him to resist those who sought to 
subordinate Christianity to Judaism. In- 
deed, he feels constrained to. question the 
sincerity of his opponents. If Judaism 
were all-suffcient why have they themselves 
espoused a crucified Christ? 

Can it be that their change of emphasis 
has arisen from the fact that some of the 
stripes of Christ are about to fall on the 
backs of His followers? Paul’s glory is the 
Cross on which his Saviour died. For its 
sake he is prepared to face persecution. So 
mighty is its hold upon him, so glorious its 
significance that he already accounts himself 
dead to the world which could kill his Lord, 
and that world is dead to him. Others may 
boast in the flesh, he boasts in the spirit. 
Once the world was vivid, immediate, a 
great reality which mastered and enslaved 
him. Now its tyranny is ended. 

To such a man, life is a new thing; former 
standards of judgment are rejected; the 
only motive that counts is a faith that works 
in love. All men need a rule, a principle to 
guide them in life. This is the principle of 
Paul’s life: faith working in love. He would 
now forget all controversy. Whatever 
others think, whatever new alignments they 
seek to establish, he is branded as a slave 
of Christ. The name of Jesus has been cut 
into his quivering flesh by the whip and 
rod of Roman and Jew. He glories in the 
Lord Who bought him. 


Our Saviour, Thou hast redeemed us at 
great cost. Thou didst love us when we 
were unlovely and didst die for us. We 
love Thee, the fairest among ten thousand 
and the altogether lovely. We would learn 
to be loyal to Thee. Help us by Thy grace 
to become dead to the world and its allure- 
ments, we beseech Thee. Amen. 


Thursday, 12th. Ephesians i. 1-2, 


Turning from Epistles like those to the 
Corinthians and Galatians, we find ourselves 
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in another climate, in a region of tranquil 
lakes and snowy peaks and woodland glades. 
Ephesus had been Paul’s residence for three 
years. There had been stirring times when 
the city was in a turmoil and when the 
Apostle had deliberately separated his Jew- 
ish converts from the synagogue and estab- 
lished them in a lecture hall as a place of 
worship and teaching. But the Ephesians 
had grown in grace and knowledge, and 
Paul also had matured; so that this letter 
deals with truths in a deeper and more ma- 
ture manner. We must, of course, remember 
that this is a letter and not a treatise,—it is 
written by a pastor to his flock. In it he 
seeks under the guidance of the Spirit to 
interpret and apply the Gospel of Christ. 
It is intimate and tender, and takes the place 
of conversation. It touches real life. The 
Epistle to the Ephesians has been char- 
acterized by Coleridge as one of the divinest 
compositions of men. It was intended to be 
read not merely in Ephesus but in Laodicea 
and Colosse. It was written in prison in 
Rome and carried by hand. On its arrival 
it was read aloud to the Church. 

Paul never forgets his high calling. He 
is the representative of Christ, chosen ac- 
cording to the will of God. He never allows 
his brethren to forget their high calling. 
They are holy ones. Having been separated | 
from sin unto God, they live a life of union 
with Christ just where they are. Here is 
the double life of the saints in Ephesus, in 
Colosse; in New York, Boston, Chicago; 
in London or Paris, Pekin or Constantinople. 
On them he invokes grace and peace, favor 
and tranquillity as gifts from the Father 
and from the Saviour. 

The modern minister needs to be sure of 
his ground. He must be what he is, not be- 
cause he has a great zeal for souls, important 
and indispensable as that is; not because the 
Church has called him, although such a 
call is also essential to a true and valid min- 
istry. Paul would never have dared to be a 
minister on these grounds alone. He was 
too humble, his past'was too heavy a handi- 
cap. God called him, therefore he went. 
Dale says, “In the depths of his humility 
were the foundations of his strength.” The 
modern Christian needs to know that he is 
a saint—that is, one who belongs to God 
and one who has consecrated himself as 
set apart for God. A saint is trustworthy, 
true and steadfast in his allegiance. On 
all such the benediction of Heaven rests. 


Our Father, we thank Thee that Thou 
dost esteem us worthy of Thy regard. In 
ourselves we have no hope, for we are con- 
scious of failure, inconsistency and sin. But 
Thou dost think of us and choose us, for 
Thy service, and dost give us tasks to per- 
form which seem to be beyond our capacity. 
Help us to be true and faithful. May Thy 
grace prove mightier than our weaknesses! 
Glorify Thyself in us, we pray, in the Name 
and for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Friday, 13th. Ephesians i. 3-6. 


Paul bursts forth into a hymn of rap- 
turous _Praise, beginning at ver. 3 and 
continuing to ver. 14. It is divided into 
three stanzas; first, because of where re- 
demption began; second, because of what 
redemption does; third, because of what it 
will achieve. Findlay says: “The para- 
graph, forming but one sentence, and spun 
upon a single golden thread, is a piece of 
thought-music, a sort of fugue, in which 
from eternity to eternity the council of 
love 1s pursued by Paul’s bold and exulting 
thought.” 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Evidently Paul’s heart 
is kindled with rapture. Others had praised 
God, praised the Father of the faithful. 
A wonderful God He was, but not so won- 
derfu! as in the experience and teaching of 
our Lord. Through Christ new experiences 
had been born, a new faith created, a new 
outlook given. Spiritual, heavenly blessings 
had come, a sense of kinship, of power, of 
achievement, and of destiny. 

The Gospel began in heaven, in the 
thought and plan of God. Before the cre- 
ative process began, it was a plan in the 
mind of God. We were involved in the 
developing process. Link after link in a 
wondrous chain of life should be developed 
until it reached reason, conscience, saintli- 
ness, Christlikeness. In that far-off begin- 
ning, love was born—personal, intensive, 
purposeful. A kingdom was prepared for 
us before the foundation of the world, and 
we were to be prepared for that kingdom. 

What is the meaning of election and pre- 


‘destination? Dale says: “When Paul speaks 


of God as electing men, choosing them, 
preordaining them, predestinating them, he 
means something very different from what 
Calvinism means when it uses the same 
words. Calvinism teaches that by the de- 
cree of God some men are foredoomed to 
everlasting death; Paul teaches that it is 
the will of God that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth. Calvinism teaches that ‘neither are 
any other redeemed by Christ, but the elect 
only’: Paul teaches that Christ gave Him- 
self a Ransom for all. Calvinism teaches 
that God’s choice falls on men when they 
are not in Christ: Paul teaches us that the 
elect are those that are in Christ. God 
chose us in Him.” Beware of imposing 
your theories on the Bible. Beware of small 
ideas about God. Think large thoughts of 
God and your life will become enlarged. 

All men are God’s children in that they 
are God’s offspring, and the history of the 
race shows that they have some sort of 
consciousness of relationship to Him. But 
it is through Christ that men realize that 
sonship is something into which they may 
enter as their. status and rank. Dr. Ball 
says: “By adoption under the Roman law an 
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entire stranger in blood becomes a member 
of the family into which he was adopted, 
exactly as if he had been born in it. Paul 
uses the metaphor of regeneration. By the 
aid of this figure the Gentile convert was 
enabled to realize in a vivid manner the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of the 
faithful, the obliteration of past penalties, 
the right of the thystic inheritance. He 
was enabled to realize that upon this spirit- 
ual act old things passed away and all things 
became new.” 


Wondrous, O Lord, is Thy love, wondrous 
Thy thought and purpose towards men. 
From everlasting Thou hast thought on us. 
In all Thy creative process Thou hast been 
reaching forward to the developing of 
Christhke men, and through Christ Thou 
dost realize Thy purpose in us. Blessed be 
Thy Holy Name. Help us to live as Thy 
children this day. Amen. 


Saturday, 14th. Ephesians i. 7-10. 


Paul now magnifies the grace which is 
lavished upon us in virtue of our unity with 
God’s beloved Son. The Divine love is 
universal and is mediated through Jesus 
Christ. Unite yourself with Him and you 
will know its blessedness. His mediation is 
as far-reaching as our transgressions. It is 
easy to confess sin in the abstract: it is our 
several acts of sin, our faults in temper and 
disposition, our selfishness, pride, envy, 
which oppress us. Evil habit holds us as in 
a vise: evil disposition condemns us. How 
are we to escape? Christ redeemed us 
through His blood. That is, His blood was 
the price of our hope of release. It was a 
wondrous act, resulting in a wondrous expe- 
rience. The whole matter is godlike. 
Riches of grace abound in our deliverance, 
in imparting to us such wisdom and pru- 
dence as shall restrain us from foolish and 
perverse behavior, teaching us what life 
means and how to attain its destiny, en- 
abling us to discover the hidden will of 
God which is working itself out in nature, 
in history, in providence and redemption,— 
the thought which is behind the universe 
and all life, the seat of reason and con- 
science. 

God’s universe has developed according 
to plan. The whole process is a unity, 
one stage leading to another. The laws 
with which He has imbued nature have 
worked uniformly towards its completion. 
Their end is seen in Christ as the Head, the 
Apex, the Crown of the universe, and the 
Unity of all life, all humanity, all charac- 
ter in Him. For Christ’s headship is not 
merely over man, but over all things in 
heaven and earth. This is the central 
thought in all Paul’s writings. It is the 
greatest idea that has ever been expressed. 
If men would but lay hold on it and seek to 
realize it there would indeed be the millen- 
nium. Some day they will grasp its signifi- 
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cance, and then we shall see all things made 
new. 


O God, who shall define Thy riches of 
grace? Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive what Thou hast intended 
and art granting unto us through Christ. 
We pray that Thou wilt so unite us to Him 
that we may receive His fullness. Help us 
to be like Him. Give us power to conform 
ourselves to Thy purpose. Amen. 


Sunday, 15th. Ephesians i. 11-14. 


That which Christ has disclosed and 
which fills Paul with such rapture is the 
future which we each share. Every be- 
liever has his portion of the will. The 
legacy becomes the Donor. It is on the 
grand scale. It is not capricious, arbitrary ; 
but such as One like God could bestow. It 
comes to each as we become aware of it 
‘and seek to realize it and accept it in Christ. 
The news of it comes through Christ. Our 
being the objects of it—those to whoin it 
was bequeathed—is sealed to us by the Holy 
Spirit, Who becomes to us in our inmost be- 
ing the Sign and the Medium of its. reali- 
zation. This Spirit was Himself promised; 
His presence inspires us to holiness, con- 
straining us to live pure and separated 
lives, making us conscious of the things of 
Christ, filling us with a love of them. 

This presence of the Spirit of Holiness 
brings to our consciousness a sense of im- 
mediate possession. God’s Gift is not meant 
to be ours after we are dead, but here and 
now we begin to draw upon it. Sometimes 
we find that someone has made a will in 
our favor, but which cannot be proved and 
fully applied until a certain date when 
other legatees have come to an age when a 
final disposition can be made, but mean- 
while we are allowed to draw checks as 
against our share of the capital and interest. 
This in a clumsy way expresses Paul’s idea. 
The fullness of heavenly riches which Christ 
has procured for us will one day be 
realized, but meanwhile we may each and all 
draw upon it and know its blessed reality. 
We must always remember that God’s glory 
is involved, and His graciousness passes 
all human imagining. 

Our Father, Thou givest to all men lib- 
erally. We have already enjoyed fore- 
tastes of Thy gracious benevolence, but 
Thou art able and willing to do beyond our 
imagining. Help us to appreciate Thy 
bounty. Being children of such a King, may 
we live as becometh Thy sons and daugh- 
ters! And as we have received so freely, 
help us freely to give. May our actions be 
worthy of our Father! For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Monday, 16th. Ephesians i. 15-20. 


Blessed are the links which bind the pas- 
tor and his flock. In the light of a great 
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inheritance, in the presence of a spirit of 
Christlike purpose and endeavor, who could 
refrain from rejoicing or restrain himself 
from thanksgiving or do other than form 
ideals? So Paul is bound to the Ephesians, 
and these are the motives which inspire 
his letter. As he gives himself in prayer, 
you notice that the uppermost thought in his 
mind is that God is what Jesus Christ has 
revealed, that He is a glorious Father in His 
thought, His purpose, His achievements, His 
benefactions, His ultimate purposes. Com- 
ing to such a Father, he brings large peti- 
tions. 

He craves for them a spirit of wisdom 
and revelation, that their mental activities 
may be controlled and stimulated by the 
presence of a new spirit in them, illuminat- 
ing their minds, giving them a fuller, deeper 
knowledge of God and of the illimitable 
range of Christian hope. Dale says: “These 
Ephesian Christians had already received 
Divine illumination, or they would not have 
been Christians at all; but Paul prayed that 
the Divine Spirit Who dwelt in them would 
make their vision clearer, keener, stronger ; 
that the Divine power and love and great- 
ness might be revealed to them far more 
fully. And perhaps in these days when men 
are making such rapid discoveries in in- 
ferior provinces of thought—discoveries so 
fascinating and so exciting as to rival in 
interest, even for Christian men, the mani- 
festation of God in Christ—there is excep- 
tional need for the Church to pray that God 
would grant it a spirit of wisdom and rev- 
elation. If He were to answer that prayer, 
we should no longer be dazzled by the 
knowledge which relates to things seen and 
temporal: it would be outshone by the 
transcendental glory of things unseen and 
eternal.” 

What is meant by the eyes of the heart? 
Let me quote Findlay: “Yonder is an ox 
grazing in a meadow on a bright summer 
day. Round him is spread the fairest land- 
scape—a broad stretch of herbage embroid- 
ered with flowers, the river gleaming in and 
out among the distant trees, the hills on 
both sides bounding the quiet valley, sun- 
shine and shadows chasing each other as 
they leap from height to height. But of 
all this what sees the grazing ox? So 
much lush pasture and cool shade and clear 
water where his feet may plash when he has 
done feeding. In the same meadow there 
stands a poet musing, or a painter busy at 
his easel; and on the soul of that gifted man 
there descends, through eyes outwardly dis- 
cerning no more than the beast at his side, 
a vision of wonder and beauty that will 
make all time richer. The eyes of the man’s 
heart are opened, and the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation is given him in the knowil- 
edge of God’s work in nature.” 

Spiritual illumination inspires hope of a 
high destiny. It teaches a man his personal 
Significance to God. It shows Him the 
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wondrous energy working within Him to 
deliver from the thraldom of a sinful 
habit, to cleanse from pollution, to quicken 
with new impulses and desires. The power 
that brought Christ from the dead is the 
power that brings a man to his destiny. 


Our Father, let Thy Spirit do His 
nuighty work in us. Reveal unto us the 
glory of our destiny. Help us to respect 
ourselves and to know that nothing is too 
hard for Thee; that we can do all things in 
and through Thy power. May Christ dwell 
im us and conform us to Himself! Amen. 


Tuesday, 17th. Ephesians i. 20-23. 


If the energy of God which operates in us 
_and on our behalf has been expressed in 
wondrous majesty by the bringing from the 
dead of our Lord Jesus Christ, it has still 
further displayed its glory in His exalta- 
tion to a position of power and authority 
in the heavenlies. Whatever order of be- 
ings may exist in the celestial world, and 
whatever influence they may wield over the 
affairs of man, the Apostle subordinates 
them all to the authority of Christ. Not 
only so, but His supremacy is over every 
created object who has or shall exist. He 
is without a peer or rival. When you are 
tempted to give prominence to: other forces 
and agencies, remember that Christ is 
supreme, that all other agencies have been 
put under His feet. The people to whom 
Paul wrote were being troubled by theoso- 
phists, and this is his answer to all such. 
We shall do well to heed his words to-day. 

The Psalmist had seen what man was 
ideally,—“‘made . . a little lower than 
the angels” (or God), but “crowned... . 
with glory and honour,” and “made to have 
dominion over the works of God’s hands”: 
now the ideal becomes real—Christ is Sov- 
ereign over all nature. But not only so: He 
is Head of a new humanity known as the 
Church, appointed to that position by God. 
The headship of Christ over the Church is 
absolute; there are no other heads over the 
Church. He is not absent, but present, in 
and over His Church at all times. 

Externally the Church is an organization 
of men into a social and moral group, a so- 
ciety; but it is vastly more than that. It is 
an organic spiritual unity vitally united to 
Christ, animated by His Spirit, responsive 
to His will, the agency of His power. The 
Church is an organization over which He 
presides, a kingdom over which He is King, 
a fellowship based on sympathy with Him 
and His ideals and aims, an organism de- 
riving its life from Him and expressing His 
power to redeem and bless. The Church as 
a spiritual organism is the complement of 
Christ, that is, the medium for the complete 
expression of His -life, His power, His 
glory; and it extends itself through all hu- 
man and all organic life. If there were no 
Christians, Christ would be incomplete. 
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Until all are Christians, Christ has not 
come to His full expression. 

O Ged, we pray that our lives may be- 
come the media for the expression of our 
Lord Christ in the world. May our wills 
become subordinated to His will; may our 
natures be dominated by His nature; may 
He reach and fill other lives through ours! 
We bless Thee that Thy power is adequate 
even to so great a miracle as this. Help us 
to be fully given up to Thee. For His sake. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, 18th. Ephesians ii. 1-3. 


The power of God which has accom- 
plished so much in the Body of Christ, Who 
was crucified, dead, and buried, by raising 
it from the dead, and making the Risen One 
Sovereign over all the forces and powers in 
heaven and earth, and Head of the Church, 
is working on behalf of our entrance on 
our inheritance of personality, wisdom, 
knowledge, character. That same power 
has already done something in and for us. 
As Christ’s body was dead, so we spiritually 
were dead. Our falls and failures had had 
their effect. We had ceased to aspire. 
We were bound and sought not to be 
loosed. We had given ourselves to the spirit 
of the age; developing along the lines of 
social sanction; taking the maxims, customs, 
theories, institutions of society for granted; 
dominated by the principles of the “prince of 
the power of the air,” who is evil and gen- 
erates disobedience to the laws of the soul, 
the laws of the universe, ethical, and spirit- 
ual, which are the will of the Almighty. 
That spirit still works in men of the world 
—just as our own life with its habits and 
pursuits was dominated by it. Men may 
differ in civilization, in religion, in culture; 
but when you get down to bedrock, you find 
that at heart they are mastered by the de- 
sires that center in the flesh and the culture 
that is sensuous. If they can gratify their 
appetites, if they can enjoy music, art, lit- 
erature, the drama, if they can cultivate 
their tastes, they are satisfied and call it 
good. 

That is the key to life outside of Christ. 
And because of it we find a condition of 
misery. People.of taste become satiated; 
the self-indulgent are afflicted with ennui; 
the pampered become corrupt; the spoiled 
become spoilers and their prey is legion: 
misery extends everywhere as disease, vice, 
poverty. Moreover, group preys on group, 
and we have’ war and its entail of sorrow. 
Wrath, the wrath of the universe, the wrath 
of God, follows the repudiation by man of 
his heritage, the treachery of man who 
makes alliance with the spirit of disobe- 


dience. The world is dead toe anything 
higher. It has become married to disobe- 
dience. And we were dead until. God 


touched our souls and made them live. 
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Our Father, Thy mercy 1s more wonder- 
ful than our comprehension of it. We know 
how heavy were the chains that bound us 
to the earth. The pleasures of taste, the inha- 
lation of sweet odors, the sound of wondrous 
harmontes and of eloquent words, the sight 
of fine colors, the touch of things sensuous, 
satisfied our ambitions. We were dead to 
any other life. But Thou didst come to us 
in mercy, and waken us from the dead. 
Thou didst rescue us from the horrible pit 
and muiry clay. Help us to praise Thee. 
Help us to live as those that hate sin and 
love the ways of God. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 19th. Ephesians ii. 4-6. 


We cannot be surprised at the range of 
Paul’s thought when we notice its altitude. 


Most of our theories begin with man. Paul 
begins with God,—God’s power, God’s 
-mercy, God’s love. When we speak of 


riches we use a relative term. Some people 
would think a man rich who possessed 
one hundred thousand dollars. Others 
would not regard a man as rich who did not 
possess one million dollars. So when we 
begin with God, human redemption and the 
possibilities of human development, the 
range of the Divine purpose for individuals 
and for humanity becomes infinite. 

Men were dead. God determined that 
they should live. He therefore sent Christ 
and in Him quickened in them a spiritual 
desire and aspiration. His grace became op- 
erative in forgiveness and renewal, causing 
them to repudiate their dead past, raising 
them and enthroning them spiritually as He 
raised Christ from the tomb. There is 
nothing too hard for God. He calls us and 
energizes us. He makes the spiritual to be 
ascendant. We sit upon thrones, masters of 
the flesh, masters of our sensuous nature. 
We use our tastes, our culture and refine- 
ment, as our servants not our masters. We 
make them contributory to the soul’s life. 
We send them on benevolent errands, so 
that instead of injuring and oppressing 
others we bless them. As Moule says, “So 
astonishing is the revolution in our con- 
dition; from wrath to a wealth of mercy; 
from death in sin to resurrection-life; from 
a walk among the sons of disobedience to a 
session with and in the Lord upon His 
heavenly throne, looking down from thence 
on our old miseries and on our terrible but 
now impotent adversaries.” 


O God, how amazing is Thy love! While 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us, 
when we were dead in trespasses and sins, 
Thou didst choose us for princes and pre- 
pare thrones of authority for us. When we 
were imdifferent and cold to everything 
spiritual, ,Thou didst come to us with the 
vision of holiness, and endow us with the 
riches of Thy mercy and power, that we 
might attain thereto. Blessed be Thy name! 
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Help us to live worthily this day. 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


For 


Friday, 20th. Ephesians ii. 7-10. 


We are but the first fruits of God’s won- 
drous grace. He laid hold on those who 
first espoused Christ and the resurrection 
power that was first displayed in Him, and 
through them portrayed the ravishing vision 
of a spiritualized humanity. Each genera- 
tion of saints has been a prophecy of what 
God meant to accomplish. The Christian 
centuries have helped us to see the vision 
more clearly and to appreciate the propor- 
tions of the plan. We to-day are a prophecy 
of what is to be. When Christ shall have 
come we shall then see the personal and 
social significance of God’s grace. What 
riches of kindness must burn in the heart 
of the Father.in heaven! 

If we have been awakened from our 
deadness to everything that was not fleshly 
and gratifying to our selfish instincts and 
the cultivation of our senses, it has not been 
because of anything we did or could do of 
ourselves. It is because God’s graciousness 
has brought Christ into view, and made the 
Spirit of Christ operative in our hearts and 
wills. If we have trusted Christ, it is be- 
cause God has taught us to trust Him. The 
salvation which has been commenced and 
which is still in process is not an achieve- 
ment, but a gift. It is God Who has done 
the entire work. He has made us and is 
making us now. We are God’s plan. He 
is making us into men, Christlike men. He 
knows how such men should live, what 
their relations should be. He brings into 
our lives vision and faith and hope, in order 
that He may lead us to a definite end. He 
wants men to act in a certain way, to walk 
in a certain path. He has defined it for us 
and adapted us to it. Let us follow the 
vision and glorify God by our devotion to it. 


O Lord our God and Father, we cannot 
conceive all that Thou hast purposed for us 
and for our race. But the vision fills us 
with joy, and we adore Thee for Thy won- 
drous thought. Help us to be fully given 
up to Thee, to walk in the ways Thou hast 
planned for us. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 21st. Ephesians ii. 11-13. 


It is a wise and salutary thing to recall 
what we were when first we awoke in re- 
sponse to the touch of God. Peter says 
that men who forget the cleansing become 
nearsighted. Whatever the circumstances 
of our former life, whether reared in a 
Christian atmosphere or awakened among 
the swine, something happened to us, and 
we awoke! The world, God, men, were all 
seen in a new light. Do not forget that day. 
Do not forget what manner of men you 
were, and what you became. The Ephesians 
are described in three vivid terms. Before 


. both in heaven and on earth.” 
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their awakening they were without Christ, 
without hope, without God. They had civi- 
lization, culture, religion. But they did not 
know the mystic presence that had shaped 
Israel’s destiny, the shadow of a Coming 
One, of which their prophets had spoken. 
They did not see Him Who came in Galilee. 
They did not know the joy of hope. Death 
and Nemesis dogged their steps. They did 
not know God in the world. Harless says, 
“Deism finds God only in heaven; pantheism 
only on earth; Christianity alone finds Him 
« These Ephe- 
sians had gods many and lords many, but 
they knew not God Who is Love and 
Light and Peace. Meyer says that “to be 
without God is the deepest stage of heathen 
misery.” They knew not One to be trusted 
and loved in the midst of life’s trials and 
uncertainties. Matthew Arnold says: 


“On that hard pagan world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 


But now,—can you not feel the rapture of 
the end? But now,—at this very moment 
—united with Christ—you, who were afar, 
are near. Then you had no Christ, no 
hope, no God, but now you have Christ and 
all the promises centering in Him, you have 
hope as the anchor of your soul, you have 
God as Father, Enabler, Guide. How is it 
that you have so wondrous a present? It 


is because Christ shed His blood on your - 


behalf. Give Him glory. 


O God, Who didst show compassion to 
us when we were afar and hast brought us 


nigh, Who didst see us without hope and - 


hast made life radiant, Who didst behold 
us without a helper and didst send forth 
Thy Son for our rescue, Who didst look 
upon us as we groped in darkness calling to 
gods who were deaf and impotent, and didst 
reveal Thy glorious personality; we give 
thanks to Thee. And we pray that we may 


show our gratitude by our devotion. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 
Sunday, 22nd. Ephesians ii. 14-18. 

How modern is the Word of God! Has 


any generation been made so acutely aware 
of the fences that divide men as our own? 
In this great democracy which we call 
‘America are lines of color, civilization, poli- 
tics, wealth, culture, religion; and nowhere 
are passions more deeply 
among ourselves. The problems of Europe 
fill the minds of statesmen and economists 
with dismay. Being at enmity with the 
spiritual, men are at enmity also with them- 
selves. Paul speaks of the dividing wall 
between Jew and Gentile, and it was real 
enough and terrible enough; but the wall 
is still there when you look at men as they 
respond to the spirit of disobedience. How 
is the fence to be destroyed? 


stirred than. 
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He is our Peace,—He, in His own per- 
sonality. Not in His teaching, for His 
words are divisive. Many who heard Him 
said, “He is mad”; many turned back and 
walked no more with Him. Not in His 
policy, for this requires men of kindred 
faith to carry it out. But in Himself, by 
uniting men to Himself, by suffusing their 
natures with His Spirit, by controlling their 
wills and transforming their affections, and 
imbuing them with new passions, making 
them eager to love, honor, and serve each 
other. He takes the divided souls of men, 
and by union with Himself makes a new 
humanity. When in the flesh He was the 
Son of man, and all men belonged to Him 
and He to them. He looked for faith, not 
for conformity. He set on one side injunc- 
tions and ordinances, as essential to rec- 
onciliation either as between man and God, 
or as between man and his neighbor. He 
created a new order. 

It is worth while trying to Christianize 
the old order. If you can do anything to 
remove friction and produce a spirit of 
tolerance and brotherliness, you do well. 
But let us not delude ourselves. It is only 
as men are re-created in Christ that the 
world will become peace-loving. We shall 
not cure its hurt by denominationalizing, any 
more than by civilizing, it. We shall see 
everything come to pass when you and I and 
our brothers find ourselves and each other 
in Christ. Paul has a great vision, a daring 
idea of what is coming. But that is because 
his thinking starts with God and because he 
believes that Jesus. Christ is alive and upon 
the throne. 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the vision 
of peace; that Thou hast sent One to our 
rescue Who is mighty; that in Him Thou 
hast given us the Gospel of reconciliation. 
We pray that our nation may come to Him 
and be healed. We pray for men every- 
where that they may find themselves in 
Him. Grant that through Him the age of 
Gold may speedily appear, and peace fling 
its final splendors over the earth. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Monday, 23rd. Ephesians ii. 19-22. 


Is Paul’s view of the purpose of Christ 
a mere dream? Does he portray another 
Utopia? He appeals to these Ephesians on 
the basis of fact. You are no longer men 
without a country, without citizenship, 
barred on account of race or language, civ- 
ilization or wealth or culture. You are not 
aliens residing in a country whose franchise 
you do not possess; you have your citizen- 
ship; you are members of the family of God. 

The family of God! Yes, that is the won- 
drous order into which they have been in- 
itiated. Christ had drawn men and women 
to Him in His Death and Resurrection. 
These He had sent forth as apostles and 
prophets to declare the great fact and bring 
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others into association with the great ex- 
perience. And thus the family had grown 
and was growing. Christ was the Source, 
the Foundation, the Head of this new hu- 
manity; every new element is vitalized 
through Him. Renewed humanity is be- 
coming the dwelling place of God in that 
His Spirit permeates it and expresses 
Himself through it. Note well the point 
that nowhere in the New Testament is the 
foundation of the Church said to be any 
doctrine, or even the Gospel as a whole. 
It is the Person of Christ into which we are 
united. Nowhere is the Church a building 
or institution: it is always persons in union 
with and sharing the life of Christ. 

Let us recognize the Occupant of the 
house: It is the Spirit of God Who dwells 
in the souls of the reborn, and expresses 
Himself in holy, redeeming energies. We 
must permit Him to express Himself. We 
must show ourselves conscious of His pres- 
ence. Findlay says: “In the light of God’s 
glory man learns to reverence His nature 
and understand the vocation of His race. 
The love of God touches the deep and en- 
during springs of human action. The King- 
dom of Christ and of God commands an 
absolute devotion. Its service inspires un- 
faltering courage and invincible patience. 
There is a grandeur and a certainty, of 
which the noblest secular aims fall far short, 
in the hopes of those who are striving to- 
gether for the faith of the Gospel, and who 
work to build human life into a dwelling 
place for God.” 


O God, Who dwellest-in us and workest 
through us, we pray that Thy Spirit may 
help us to magnify Thy glorious name and 
to declare Thy love to all. Dwell in us as 
an ever welcome Guest, control us as our 
King. Teach us to be obedient to Thy will 
and make us conscious of Thy power. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 24th. Ephesians iii. 1-9, 


In a real sense there is a “far-off divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.” 
It expresses itself in the increasing 
consciousness of those who are in union 
with Christ. It is not merely what is 
expressed in the heart of each man as he 
is brought to Christ, but also what is ex- 
pressed in that ever widening organism 
which we call the Church. Notice the range 
of thought and purpose that found utter- 
ance in the great Edinburgh Conference on 
Foreign Missions. Observe the sweep of 
vision of the interchurch movements of the 
hour. Every form of evil is’ considered as 
mastered. Every phase of life is being 
organized after a new pattern. Yet the 
whole is the sum of the individuals. As 
we personally are loyal, the Church will be 
loyal; as we individually are filled with the 
Spirit, the Church will be the instrument 
of His working. Be sure that so far as 
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you are concerned, your church shall be 
manifestly the Body of Christ. ; 

This was the controlling thought in the 
mind of Paul. Whether in prison or free, 
he was steward of the grace of God on 
behalf of other people. A secret had been 
imparted to him; he was commissioned by 
God to deliver it to the man for whom it 
was intended, and the circumstances of the 
hour revealed the person to whom _the 
secret was sent. What is the secret? It is 
a wonderful destiny for the nations. Hu- 
manity is coheir, copartner in the promise of 
a new start, a new life in Christ. Paul is 
an agent of the gift. God provides him 
with all necessary resources for his mission. 
Wondrous honor devolves on him as the 
agent of God. It is humanity’s fortune with 
which he is intrusted. In Christ all the 
mysteries of nature are unlocked. What 
was hidden is now revealed. The scales 
fall from our eyes. We see ourselves, our 
race, as the completion of the universe. 
God’s work has been concentrated on the 
production of a human society in which 
His Spirit can express itself fully. 


Almighty God, Whose matchless power is 
ever new and ever young, we adore Thee 
for the wondrous purpose Thou hast in 
view, and which Thou art realizing in and 
through us. Help us to be worthy agents of 
Thy grace. Make us faithful to our trust, 
ever seeking to enrich our brother by the 
impartation of Christ. We ask it in His 
Name. Amen. 


Wednesday, 25th. Ephesians iii. 10-13. 


The destiny of the nations! What a 
theme! Would that Christian ministers and 
Christian people were devoted to the word 
which enshrines so ravishing a vision for the 
world! How foolish to aim at less than the 
possible! Why not try the way of Christ? 
Findlay, in the Expositor’s Bible, heads a 


‘chapter on the passage before us—“Earth 


Teaches Heaven.” In it he says: “Jesus 
Christ links together angels and men. He 
draws after Him to earth the eyes of 
heaven. Christ’s coming to this world and 
identification with it unite to it enduringly 
the great worlds above us. The scenes 
enacted upon this planet and the events of 
its religious history have sent their shock 
through the universe. The incarnation of 
the Son of God gives to human life a 
boundless interest and significance. It is 


-idle to oppose to this conviction the fact of 


the littleness of this terrestrial globe. 
Spiritual and physical: magnitudes are in- 
commensurable. You cannot measure a 
man’s soul by the size of his dwelling house. 
Science teaches us that the most powerful 
forces may exist and operate within the 
narrowest space. A microscopic cell may 
contain the potential life of a world. If 
our earth is but a grain of sand to the as- 
tronomer, it has been the home of Godhead. 
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he is the world for which God spared not 
to give His only Son.” 

The unfolding drama of life as it is dis- 
played in the preaching of apostles and 
prophets _and in the experiences of the 
Church is of absorbing interest to all 
heavenly intelligences. It is the key to 
creation as to redemption. Calvin spoke 
of the Church in its transformation as “the 
mirror in which angels contemplate the 
wonderful vision of God.” Here is seen 
the purpose that has run through each 
world-period which has preceded ours. 
Paul is the first evolutionist. He believes 
that there is a process in creation and in 
history, that everything leads up to man in 
Christ, that Jesus Christ our Lord was the 
idea in God’s mind before the foundations 
of the world were laid, that in Him a new 
type of humanity is being developed, that 
through this new type a new epoch of 
humanity will begin. 

The characteristic of this new order is 
freedom and cheerful confidence. In it men 
live in joyful mood. Paul would not have 
them lose heart because of anything that 
may happen to him or them. Everything 
that happens enhances the glory of the new 
order to which they belong. O that men 
would grasp the Apostle’s idea! Golden 
age? Aye, it is on the way, and we may 
share it if we will. 


Father, we bless Thee for the new day. 
Truly the night is past, and the Dayspring 
from on high hath visited us. Help us to be 
_ children of the day. Make us bold and 

light-hearted as we face the circumstances 
of the hour, knowing that all things work 
together for good. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. Y 


Thursday, 26th. Ephesians iii. 14-19. 


The wonder of the eternal purpose, its sig- 
nificance for each member of the Body of 
Christ, its significance for the race, drive 
Paul to his knees. How can a man help 
praying when he feels the marvel of a 
new order, and becomes aware of the bless- 
ings entailed in it? The Father is a uni- 
versal Father. Every family, clan, com- 
munity, nation, whether on earth or in 
heaven, is related to Him, has its being in 
and through Him. 

Paul is writing about God, the active God. 
His theme is Power, the energy that cre- 
ated the universe, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus and set Him on the 
throne, that quickened our souls from the 
dust and set us on thrones, that unites men 
in Christ and creates a new society. He 
prays that that power may be infused into 
the souls of the Ephesian believers, in order 
that their reasons and consciences, their true 
selves, may become possessed of Christ as 
an indwelling, animating Spirit. He longs 
that at the center of feeling, thinking, will- 
ing, they may find His Spirit; that love, 
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Christlike love, may dominate them; that . 
it may be the root out of which their lives 
may develop. 

He would have them comprehend the 
fullness of life, the life of love. It needs 
strength, ability, to possess the idea of the 
love of Christ in its fullness of range. See 
the height to which it lifted him; notice the 
depth to which it reached; observe the 
sweep and range of it. The brain reels at 
the idea of such amazing love. It was 
Divine, godlike, undefinable, charged to the 
full with God. And that we should know it 
thus! No wonder that men shrink back. 
You remember Binney’s hymn: 


“Eternal Light! eternal Light! 
How pure the soul must be, 
When, placed within Thy searching sight, 
It shrinks not, but, with calm delight 
Can live, and look on Thee!” 


But we find consolation in the words 
with which the hymn closes: 


“The sons of ignorance and night 
May dwell in the eternal Light 
Through the eternal Love!” 


O God, it is beyond our comprehension 
that Thou Who knowest us shouldst have 
dreamt that we might become Christlke. 
Vet this is the inheritance Thou hast given. 
Help us to accept it, give us strength to 
understand it, give us power to attempt tts 
expression. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 27th. Ephesians iii. 20-21. 


Just as the thought of the Divine pur- 
pose for men led Paul to fall upon his knees 
and pray that his brethren might not miss 
their future, so prayer merges into praise, 
and he bursts forth into a doxology. God 
plans the destiny of the universe; God’s 
power works in each man’s soul to won- 
drous issues. God’s power! Who can 
gauge it? 

If you have been led to think such 
thoughts about yourself and your fellows, 
and realize that it is God’s plan for which 
His resources are available, you must dare 
to ask for all that you believe essential ; 
you cannot ask as much as His ability can 
supply. If, after you have discovered the 
smallness of your asking, you give rein to 
your imagination, you cannot reach the 
limit of His ability, or even tax it. He is 
abundantly able to do beyond your most 
daring imagination. My brother, always 
start your thinking at the right place. Do 
not begin with an inventory of your frail- 
ties and human depravity; begin with God. 
“God so loved the world” ; “God commendeth 
his love toward us”; “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself”; “God 
is able.” The reservoir of grace is infinite. 
Remember the Norse legend of the mortal 
who would drain a goblet of the gods. The 
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more he drank, the more there was to 
drink. At last he solved the mystery: the 
eoblet was connected with the sea; to drain 
it, he must drink the ocean dry! 

How can we refrain from praise? The 
Church of Christ must be a rejoicing 
Church. Song is the language of the 
Church on earth as in heaven. When you 
are in Christ your one cry is “Father, Thy 
name be glorified.” Praise has an eternal 
reach. He created the stars and they sing 
together. He made the earth and it is full 
of His glory. In His temple, everything 
cries “Glory!” The redeemed praise Him. 
The perfected work of the universe will 
be an eternal harmony. “Bless the Lorp, O 
my soul: and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name.” 


O God, we will praise Thee. Thy love 
greets us in the dawning. Thy faithfulness 
ts our panoply during the day. Thy mercy 
gathers us to Thy heart at night. Our 
hearts triumph in Thee. Thy works of 
grace are lustrous in thew glory. Accept 
the homage we render, in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Saturday, 28th. Ephesians iv. 1-6. 


If we are to have noble living we must 
have high thinking. Beware of the foolish- 
ness that says it does not matter what a 
man believes so long as his life is right, 
for his life will not be right if his beliefs 
are wrong. “As he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” The aim of Christian doctrine is 
not to make a man enjoy himself, or to give 
him a life insurance policy at a cheap rate. 
It is to make him conform to the will of 
God. It shows him how to live right, how 
to be a free man, how to become Christlike 
in thought and practice. Paul would have 
those who believe the great doctrine which 
he has developed in the first portion of 
Ephesians, make a new departure in life, 
start out on life’s journey in a way cor- 
responding to the revelation of the Divine 
resources which are contained in Jesus 
Christ. ; 

What will be the effect on a man, of such 
a belief? It will impel him to humility; it 
will render him meek in the presence of 
difficult and trying circumstances; it will 
give him self-mastery and a long-continuing 
patience in the face of criticism, misunder- 
standing, and opposition; it will help him 
to bear with other people’s failings and 
weaknesses ; it will make him magnanimous, 
always aiming at keeping men in touch with 
one another, tolerant and kind, controlled 
by the Holy Spirit of Christ. 

The whole argument of the Epistle is 
based on the new humanity which is being 
evolved through union with Christ. It is 
an organism, something vital, in and 
through which one Spirit flows, over which 
one Will presides. Whatever our individ- 


ual aptitudes may be, we have one life, one 
heritage, one objective. Every outward 
symbol, every confessional act, expresses 
our life as from one source, even Christ 
Jesus, through the will of our Father, Who 
is over all in authority, through all in will, 
im all as His dwelling place. 


Our Father, help us to consecrate our- 
selves to the realization of the new life 
which Thou hast purposed for us in Christ. 
Make us considerate towards cach other. 
Restrain us from being divisive. May 
Christ be Lord over word and thought and 
deed! This we pray for ourselves and for 
Thy Church in all the world. Amen. 


Sunday, 29th. Ephesians iv. 7-12. 


We realize our destiny in our relationship 
to the new humanity which is the Body of 
Christ. Yet, whilst the eternal purpose is 
for the race, its revelation is through the 
individual. Each one counts in the plan 
of God. Grace is a precious gift. If it is 
bestowed on you or me, it is because our 
Lord honors us with a duty, a service, 
which are essential to the well-being of the 
whole. It is the regal Christ, the enthroned 
Christ, Who distributes His gifts. 

The enthroned Christ! Ah, but that re- 
minds us that He was first the humiliated 
Christ, the Christ Who “emptied himself, 
taking the formsot a. Servant, seme ae 
becoming obedient even unto death, yea, 
the death of the cross’—the Christ Who not 


only died so humiliating a death, but Whose © 


dead body was placed in a tomb. Yes, 
even then He. was a Gift and giving gifts to 
men. But had the grave ended His career, 
He would have been as a bankrupt who had 
handed to men spurious checks. Power, 
Almighty Power, worked in Him, and 
brought Him from the dead and enthroned 
Him. It is because He descended and be- 
came the Source of a new humanity that 
His ascending and the benefactions of His 
regal life have significance. 

Realize, then, your significance to the 
eternal order. You are an apostle? a 
prophet? an evangelist? a teacher? a pastor? 
It is a gift for the whole. 
of holding an outpost. Do not talk of your 
obscure station. Your business is the 
building up of the Body of Christ, the 
ushering in of the eternal order. Judge 
your work by the end. Realize that you 
have the King’s appointment, and are work- 
ing according to the King’s plan. 

O God, we thank Thee for the privilege 
of codperating in Thy glorious enterprise. 
We pray for power and grace to do qur 
work faithfully and well. Help us to know 
that we are fulfilling our Masters com- 
mission, that the task we are performing is 
essential to the completion of Thy eternal 
purpose. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Do not speak’ 


